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PREFACE 

This advanced language book presents in a still more 
organized way the technique involved in effective speaking 
and writing. Situations are so planned that the pupil is 
not only stimulated intellectually, but he also desires to trans- 
mit forcefully his message to others. To do this, he must 
apply the principles of speaking and writing which he has 
learned will best interest or influence his audience. 

To this end the class is organized into a club and thus 
assumes the initiative and responsibiUty for carrying on the 
work of certain lessons. Among his peers a pupil makes 
practical apphcation of the fimdamentals of speaking and 
writing, they in turn apply to what he says and writes the 
standards which have been established. The member of 
such a group learns to give and take criticism in a friendly 
way, accepting what appeals to him as yaUd and rejecting 
what he thinks irrelevant. With this interchange of im- 
pressions and opinions freely and spontaneously given the 
use of language may be stimulated, its form improved and 
refined. 

Formal grammar, which in the previous books of this 
series has been only incidentally introduced, is in this, 
the last book, so treated that it suggests to the teacher the 
advantage of especially emphasizing grammar and making 
it a distinctive phase of the language coiu'se. The authors 
urge that the applications of its rules and principles be 
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ENGLISH TO-DAY 

PART I 

EFFECTIVE SPEAKING AND WRITING 

1. AN ENGLISH CLUB 

One very important part of school business is for boys and 
girls to learn to speak correctly, 
1. Why is it important to speak correctly in business? 
2* Why is it a social advantage to speak correctly ? 

3. How may incorrect speech embarrass you in life out- 
side of school ? 

4. Why should you begin at once to improve your Eng- 
lish? 

Not only is it necessary to speak correctly but more than 
that, it is important to speak effectively, which means 
speaking in such a pleasing and forceful way that what you 
say will have the desired effect upon your audience. The 
audience may be one person whom you want to influence or 
it may be a large group. 

Think of the occasions when a person should be able to 
talk well. Many such times occur in your daily experience 
such as when you must make a good recitation at school : 
when you may wish to talk to strangers and when you want 
to persuade others to do something. 

When you grow up you will need to be able to speak effec- 
tively if you are a business man, a lawyer, a teacher, a sales- 
man, or in any occupation in Ufe. Perhaps you will be called 
upon to talk at Commimity Meetings, Commercial Clubs, 
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Rotary Clubs, and Womens^ Clubs. You will also be called 
upon to entertain others in social gatherings. 

One of the best ways to improve yoiu* ability to speak 
well will be to organize a club which will have as its ptirpose 
to encoiu'age and develop effective speech. You can choose 
a name for it yourselves. Call it the *' English Club '' or the 
'^ How to Speak Club/' or whatever you like. At each meet- 
ing you are either to learn something which will aid you in 
speaking, or practice something which you have aJready 
learned. Be sure to remember that. 

You should organize your club at once and name it. The 
next lessons will tell you how to organize it and how to con- 
duct a meeting. 

2. HOW TO ORGANIZE A CLUB 

Some one must act as a temporary chairman of your asso- 
ciation imtil a president has been elected. If this is your 
first club, it will be well to ask the teacher to be chairman. 

It is the business of this chairman to preside imtil a presi- 
dent has been elected. The chairman stands at the front 
of the room and says, "Nominations are in order for presi- 
dent." 

Any one may then nominate the person whom he thinks 
will be a good president by rising and saying, ''Mr. Chair- 
man or Madame Chairman, I nominate ..." 

Have in mind that the president must be able to manage 
the club efficiently. You should nominate such a person 
regardless of your inclination to favor your personal friends. 

When two or three persons have been nominated, some 
one may say, "I move the nominations be closed." The 
chairman says, "All those in favor of closing the nomina- 
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tions, make it known by saying, 'Aye.' " If the motion car- 
ries, the club proceeds to vote. 

It is best to write the names of persons nominated upon 
the blackboard and to vote by ballot. A ballot is a paper 
or ticket upon which the names of candidates are written or 
printed. The voter either puts a cross against the name of 
his candidate or writes in a name and puts a cross beside it. 

The chairman may appoint two tellers to collect the votes. 
Tellers must never look at the votes as they collect them. 
After collecting, they go to the front of the room. One 
reads aloud the names as he looks at the ballots, while the 
other puts a mart after each name as it receives a vote. 
Every fifth vote is called tally, and the names will appear 
something like this : 

John IHl iHf IMl 
Mary Hit iWl 
Edith J^if 111 

You can see that this plan makes it easy for all in the room 
to count the number of votes each receives. 

After the president has been elected he takes the chair 
and the club proceeds as before to elect a vice president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. The president may appoint 
such conmtiittees as he finds are needed. 

3. HOW TO CONDUCT A MEETING 

The president or chairman calls the meeting to order by 
some simple statement, such as, "The meeting will now 
come to order." He asks the secretary for the report of the 
last meeting and then states the business of the present 
meeting. 
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There are a few rules to be observed. 

1. A member of the club who has something to say rises and 
addresses the chainnan or president as "Mr. President." The 
president then recognizes the member by calling his name, as 
"John RandaU." 

2. In case a member has a talk to make to the whole group, he 
rises and says, "Madame President and members of the club," 
and then gives his talk. 

3. It is the business of the president to see that every one has 
a chance to pa^rticipate in the work of the club. It is the duty of 
every member to do his share. 

To the President of the class : 

You are responsible for good club meetings. You should 
therefore read some of the advance lessons and choose an 
exercise from which you can make a programme for a 
profitable meeting. See to it that the class studies this 
exercise carefully and that every one to whom a part has 
been assigned has his work well prepared for presentation. 

Try to give every member of the class an opportunity to 
contribute something to the meeting. 

To THE Members of the English Club 

The most interesting feature of your club meetings should be the 
general discussion that rounds up and closes the programme. Unless 
your audience is aroused enough to ask questions, to contribute addi- 
tional argument or information, to make objections or express approval, 
your message has not been effective enough to catch and hold their 
attention. A good standard by which you can measure the merit of 
your talk is the amount of comment and discussion it provokes. It 
should inspire interest rather than arouse antagonism, so fhat yotir 
audience will want to investigate the subject under discussion. 
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CONVINCING AN AUDIENCE 

4. THE FIRST CLUB MEETING 

Since the purpose of this club is to help all alike, every 
member should see from the first that he takes part in every 
meeting if possible. Of course you can't take part unless you 
are prepared, but you will find that the kind of programmes 
the club is to have will give every one an opportxmity. 

One of the first things you must be able to do, if you are 
to speak effectively, is to express your ideas and opinions 
in good, clear-cut sentences. 

You may get your ideas from reading or talking with 
others, but make them your own by expressing them in good 
sentences. 

When the society is called to order the president may con- 
duct the meeting himself , calling upon each member in turn, 
or he may say, ''The Committee has charge of the pro- 
granmie for the day. Will the chairman, AUce Maynard, 
come forward?" The chairman will then carry on the 
meeting according to her plan. When the programme is 
finished, the president may say a few words and adjourn the 
meeting. 

At this first meeting the main subject may be. 

The Appearance of School Children 

There are many topics on that subject which might be 
discussed. Express an idea or opinion about one pf the 
following : 

1. The cost of clothes. 3. Keeping clothes clean. 

2. Poor taste of overdressing 4. Arrangement of girls' hair. 

for school. 5. Carelessness about finger nails. 
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6. Bad color combinations. 9. Polished shoes. 

7. Appropriate styles. 10. Are we ashamed of mended 

8. Boys' hair. clothes? 

Plan carefully how you will begin. Perhaps Viola Smith 
may rise and say, ''Mr. President, in my opinion it is very 
poor taste to overdress for school. Simple cotton or woolen 
dresses or middy suits are more appropriate than 'fussy' 
clothes." 

You are expected to express a simple statement of your 
ideas about only one of these topics, but every one is to be 
prepared to say what he thinks when called upon. 

. To THE Girls and Boys 

There is one time when you try your best to speak effectively ; that 
is when you want to persuade a person to do something or to convince 
him and convert him to your way of thinking. The next group of 
lessons shows you several methods which may aid you in carrying 
your point 

6. HOW TO PERSUADE OTHERS 

The school children in a southern city were asked to write 
to a child in Chicago, telling him why he should try to -per- 
suade his parents to spend the winter months in that southeni 
city. 

Some of the children gave good reasons why the Chicago 
family should come to their town. They were persuasive. 
Others, however, failed to persuade because their letters 
simply urged. As one little girl said, ''Go on and beg and 
beg yoiu* ma.mma to let you come." 

To beg is a poor way to persuade. You should be able to 
state excellent reasons, to prove your point, and you should 
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put them in clear brief statements, just as you expressed your 
opinions in the last lesson. In this way you will be able to 
speak or write in a persua-sive manner. 

Problems 

1. A friend is thinking of moving his home to some other place. 
What reasons would you give him for moving to your town? 

2. A farmer in another state is selling his fann. What reasons 
can you give for buying land near you? 

3. What reasons would you give in urging a boy or a girl to 
join a basket ball team? 

4. What reasons would you give in asking yoiu* teacher to or- 
ganize a basket ball team in your school? 

6. USING ILLUSTRATIONS TO CONVINCE 

It is sometimes more convincing to relate experiences 
than to give reasons. The foUowing story is true. 

John Watts stepped into the kitchen one day just as his only 
. sister was cleaning some gloves with gasoline. 

"Do be careful 1" she exclaimed. "Don't strike a match in 
here, this is gasoline." 

"Oh, aster !" repUed John, "you are such a coward." Where- 
upon he struck a match. 

There was an explosion. His sister's clothes caught fire and she 
was fatally burned. 

When might this experience have more weight than any 
reasoning ? 

It isn't always necessary to tell real experiences. Some- 
times we merely picture what the imaginary results of cer- 
tain situations might be. 
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Problems 
Tell what you might say to one of the following persons : 

1. A boy who is careless with his gun. 

2. A chQd who runs in front of automobiles. 

3. A boy who smokes cigarettes. 

4. A girl or boy who wants to stop school and go to work. 
6. A pupil who is never on time. 

6. A'pupil who comes to school without eating any breakfast. 

7. PROGRAMME FOR A CLUB MEETING 

Many speakers use the plan of relating incidents as in 
Lesson 6, to impress some truth upon their audience. 
Clergymen do this when they preach. Political speakers 
adopt it in campaigns. During the World War, the speakers 
who were trying to arouse the people to devote themselves 
and their money to war work, told story after story about 
the soldiers and the battles. 

Select certain members of the class to prepare arguments 
and stories, and others to act as the younger ones who are to 
be persuaded to adopt some rule. Let these pupils appear 
at a meeting of the club. 

Use real or imaginary incidents to make what you say 
more effective. Imagine you are talking to a younger per- 
son, urging him to consider one of the following rules : 

1. Courtesy pays. 

2. Honesty is the best poKcy. 

3. Haste makes waste. 

4. PunctuaUty pays. 

5. It never pajrs to brag. 

6. Slow and steady wins the race. 

7. Look before you leap. 
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8. USING FACTS TO CONVINCE 

Which of these statements would make the greater im- 
pression upon the hearer ? 

The price of petroleum increased greatly between 1910 and 1917. 

or 
In 1910 the price of petroleum was $1.30 per barrel. In 1917 
petroleum was $3.50 per barrel. Almost three times as great ! 

It is very much worth while to be able to express your 
opinion clearly and concisely, but mere assertion proves 
nothing. Too many people are prone to say a thing 
because they have heard it stated by some one or merely 
because they like to believe it true. 

In order that your statements may have weight, you should 
back them up with facts. 

Problems 

Make the following statements more forceful by using 
illustrative facts : 

1. The production of sugar in America is increasing. 

2. Irrigation makes land more valuable. 

3. Cotton is a more profitable product in some southern 
states than com. 

4. There is more food value in a pound of — — than in . 

* Compare various foods such as oranges, eggs, meat, beans, 
chocolate, and bread. 

5. The prices of staple goods have increased greatly in the last 
ten years. 

Your geographies, histories, physiologies, encyclopedias, 
and the World Almanac will furnish you facts for some of 
these statements. 
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Find other interesting facts and bring to class two state- 
ments, one in which you merely state the fact, the other in 
which you substantiate the same statement with the facts 
which prove it to be true. 

To THE Girls and Boys 

Between Parts I and n of this book you will find several pages 
called ''A Manual of Usage/' In that part of the text are certain rules 
governing written work. These are the rules you are most liaise 
to forget and they are assembled in this one place for your convenience. 
All of them you have been taught in the earlier grades. It is hoped 
that now you can let this manual take the place of a teacher when it 
come^ to mechanical matters such as form of a composition or letter, 
use of capitals and punctuation. Try to use it first of all to prevent 
making mistakes and then use it after your teacher has indicated an 
error to find out why you were wrong and what the correct form is. 

9. WRITING LETTERS TO PERSUADE 

You are now to show how you could put what you have 
learned about convincmg others, mto use m a letter. 

Of course no letter could be effective unless the form is 
correct. If you are in doubt as to how a friendly letter 
should look, turn to page 102, and study the model given 
there, noticing carefully the arrangement on the page of 
the various parts and the punctuation of each. 

Problems 

1. You are away for the summer at a place where there is a 
lake. Your mother told you before you went that you were not to 
go in the water. Write her a letter, telling her why you should 
leara to swim. 

2. A girl friend plays the piano very well, but she is so tunid that 
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she seldom plays to any one. Tell her in a'letter that she ought to 
overcome her fear because it deprives her friends of much pleasure. 
3. Your mother is away and you want her to bring you a new 
fountain pen or flash Ught or some other desired article. Write 
her a letter telling her what you need. 

10. TALKS ON THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 

One club meeting may well be devoted to a " Junior Red 
Cross '' programme. These topics should be assigned and 
prepared before the meeting : . 

1. What the Jimior Red Cross is. 

2. The work of the Junior Red Cross in time of war. 

3. The importance of learning First Aid. 

4. Why American children should aid the suffering children 
throughout the world. 

5. Ways in which we can aid other children. 

After these special topics have been discussed, every 
member of the club is to be ready to make a suggestion on 
this problem. 

What might the Jimior Red Cross do in this conamunity ? 

State your suggestion in as good form as this : 

It would be a fine thing for the Junior Red Cross to fill stockings 
at Christmas time for every child in the Orphans' Home. 

Or, It would be a good thing for the Junior Red Cross to col- 
lect and sell junk, and give the proceeds to the poor children in 
other countries. 

11. HEALTH TALKS 

One of the greatest services rendered by the Jimior Red 
Cross has been the starting of the Health Crusade. If you 
do not know about this movement, find out where its head- 
quarters are for your state and write there for literature 
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about it. You can get some of the literature by writing to 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

One feature of the Crusade is the keeping of a record of 
certain health chores, which should be observed each day 
and set down somewhat as follows : 

1. I washed my hands before each meal to-day. 

2. I washed not only my face but my ears and neck, and I 
cleaned my finger nails to-day. 

3. I kept fingers, pencils, and everything likely to be unclean 
or injurious out of my mouth and nose to-day. 

4. I brushed my teeth thoroughly after breakfast and after 
the evening meal to-day. 

5. I took ten or more slow, deep breaths of fresh air to-day. 
I was careful to protect others if I spit, coughed, or sneezed. 

6. I played outdoors or with windows open more than thirty 
minutes to-day. 

7. I was in bed ten hours or more last night and kept my win- 
dows open. 

8. I drank four glasses of water, including a drink before each 
meal, and drank no tea, coffee, nor other injurious drinks to-day. 

9. I tried to eat wholesome food and to eat slowly. 

10. I tried hard to-day to sit up and to stand up straight ; to 
keep neat, cheerful, and clean-minded ; and to be helpful to others. 

11. I took a full bath on each of the days of the week that are 
checked (x). 

Prepare a talk on one of these topics, applying all you have 
learned about the way to convince. 

1. Every one should join the Health Crusade. 

2. The importance of any one of these chores. 

3. The relation between health and pleasure. 

4. The relation between health and business. 
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5. The relation between health and personal appearance. 

6. Health conditions in this community. 

12. HOW TO SELL THINGS 

The successful salesman uses aU the ways of convincing 
which you have been taught to use. He gives reasons in a 
clear convincing way ; he puts himself in the buyer's place ; 
uses illustrations, gives facts to prove his statements, and 
pictures to the customer the results of his buying or not 
buying the article. 

A salesman should talk intelligently but; he should never 
say anything imtrue. He must be enthusiastic over the 
article he is seUing, but not aggressive. Over-urging may 
disgust his customer and lose him a sale. 

He must be able to point out the good qualities of the 
article ; he must know why one brand of goods costs more 
and is better than another. To do this he must know how 
articles are manufactured, how they work, how they wear. 
By this means he will interest his customer. 

Problems 

Imagine that each of you is working in a store. The class 
as a whole is a customer who wants to buy a Christmas 
present for a boy and orue for a girl about your own age. 

Each one of you must decide upon some article you 
think would be suitable, and when your turn as salesman 
comes, you must make the best selling talk you can. 

This exercise may cover two days ; for every one is to speak, 
but at the close of each lesson let each pupil write on a slip 
of paper which two of the articles have been the subjects of 
the best selling talks. 
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The four articles receiving the most votes you may con- 
sider were sold. Congratulate the sellers ! 
This list may suggest some good presents : 

wrist watch roUer skates fountain pen silver pencU 

bicycle Boy Scout shoes flashlight football 

knife phonograph set of books kodak 

13. HOW TO MAKE A COMPLAINT 

There are some persons who are constantly oomplaining 
After a while they are considered nuisances and no one pay^ 
any attention to them. There are times, however, when it 
18 necessarjr to complain. When complaints are necessary 
there are certain thmgs to know which wiU help you eet what 
you want. * 

1. In the first place do not waste time telling your troubles 
to every one you meet. Decide who it is that has authority 
in the case and go to hun if possible. 

2. When you have decided who is the person in authority 
plan before you see him just what you are going to sav 
Don t waste his tune. Speat to the point and in such a ma^I 
ner that he will want to serve you. 

tv,^' ^yfu- ^^^^> ^^^ """^ ^ ^^°^ yo" complain wiU do 
the n^t thmg if he knows the situation. Do noTspoS 
your chances of gettmg what you want by being inm^^Ute 
thereby antagonizing the one who can help you "^Pol^te, 

Problems 

1. There is a bad mud hole in front of your house Ifw», r™ 
m town, whose business is it to % it? WhTt^vn,, ^^ u 
you caU him on the telephone? If you Uve tn ^} ^ * *^ ^^"^ 
WiU you caU? What will you say "" ^ *^" "°"'^*'^ '^^°"' 
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2. Your neighbor's chickens ruin your garden. What will you 
sav to her? 

ft/ 

3. You have purchased some article at a store and find it is 
not in good condition. What will you do and- say when you re- 
turn the purchase? 

4. The street car does not stop at your corner. You must 
walk a block to take it. There is no sidewalk. Write to the street 
car company, to see if you can get the condition remedied. 

5. The school children are trying to clean up the town. People 
are allowed to throw papers on the street and your, efforts seem 
useless. To whom will you complain ? Write the letter. 

6. The trees and shrubs bought from a nursery did not Uve. 
Write to the nursery stating your complaint. 

Exchange letters with your classmates. On a separate 
piece of paper each one is to comment on these points. 

1. General appearance of the letter 

'2. Thought in the letter 

3. Penmanship 

4. SpeUing 

5. Punctuation 

14. HOW TO MAKE A REQUEST 

Perhaps you have no complaint to make, but you are one 
of a great many who desire a certain privilege — perhaps a 
holiday, a picnic, a longer noon period. 

Whenever a large group of people want a thing, it is their 
right to ask for it. W^e usually call this '^ presenting a peti- 
tion." They should do it in the best way, which means 
that they should be able to present it in a few clear, brief 
sentences. 

They should be able to show clearly why the change they 
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ask is desirable for all concerned, the person who is granting 
it as well as the petitioners. 

Problems 

You have only 30 minutes for lunch. You have to eat 
in such a hurry in order to get back to school that you caxinot 
do your best work in the afternoon. Show that the granting 
of the request for a longer limch period will be appreciated 
by a large number of pupils. Write a note to your principal 
requesting a change. 

1. Write a letter to the superintendent, asking for a holiday 
that the school children may attend the fair. Mention the educa- 
tional benefit to be gained from the fair. 

2. Write a letter to your principal, asking that your class be 
allowed to visit the Zoo, or the Museum, or some other place of 
interest, next Friday afternoon. 

3. You want to use certain private grounds or a ball park in 
which to give a school pageant. Write to the owner, asking per- 
mission to use it. Show that you realize why he would hesitate 
to throw the grounds open to the public. 

4. You should like to organize som^ sort of club in the school. 
Write to your principal, requesting permission. 

In letter writing it is important that the form be abso- 
lutely correct. Read over your letter carefully, considering 
the various parts, and compare it with the model in yom: 
manual of usage. 

15. HOW TO CONDUCT A CAMPAIGN 

There will always be pubUc work for the Jimior Red Cross, 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and other groups of girls 
and boys. You have already conducted many campaigns. 
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What are the principles upon which you organize a cam- 
paign? 

A campaign is a big effort in which you use all the powers 
you have to convince people of the worth of some enter- 
prise and to persuade them to join the movement. Use 
all possible means to stir up public opinion. 

The press Songs and slogans 

Posters Parades 

Talks Moving pictures 

House to house canvass Plays 

Letters Community meetings 

The means of convincing used in a campaign are the 
same ones you have used in your various talks. What 
^e they? 

A Better Speech Campaign 

One of the most efficient methods of arousing the public 
to the need of improving their speech, is to have a ''Good 
English Drive." Sometime in November, at whatever time 
your school selects, you should join the other grades in such 
a campaign. 

No doubt you have aided in this work in the lower grades, 
but it should be the special work of the upper grades to carry 
this movement outside of the school into the community. 

Winning the Interest of Others 

Get all the organizations you possibly can to join you — 
Girls' Clubs, Boy Scouts, Canning Clubs, Sunday Schools, 
Night Schools, Conunercial Clubs, Rotary Clubs, Women's 
Clubs. 
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Prepare talks to make at these various clubs urging them 
to jom in a ''Good English Drive." Suggest in what way 
they can aid. Try your talks in class, and choose the best 
ones to be made before the clubs. 

Suggested Subjects for Talks 

1. The purpose of the- speech "Drive." 

2. How the "Drive" will aid in Americanizing America. 

3. How the speech of grown people can aid or hinder 
children. 

4. Ways in which a club can aid its members by insisting upon 
Good "English. 

5. The errors of speech which we need to fight in this commu- 
nity. 

Writing Letters 

Write letters .to the newspapers explaining the movement 
and asking them to nm your slogans for it, in their papers 
during the week. 

Here are some slogans that were suggested by the Ameri- 
can Speech Committee of the Chicago Women's Club. 
Make others of your own. 

American Speech for American people. 

Be a patriot, in thought, in deed, in Speech. 

Good English can never die. Don't try to murder it ! 

Mend your Speech a little, 

Lest it may mar your fortime. 

Slovenly Speech bespeaks a slovenly mind. 

Poor Speech means low wages. 

Good Speech means good pay. 

Get the dictionary habit ! 
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I am resolved to 
aid in the move- 
ment for 

BETTER 
SPEECH 

FOB 

BETTER 
AMERICANS 



Corrections accepted 
this week, Nov, 3-10 



Write letters to the largest stores in your community ask- 
ing them to conduct the campaign among their employees. 

You will be interested to know that 
one of the largest business firms in the 
United States teaches EngUsh m their 
store somewhat as you are taught it 
in your school. Lists of errors heard 
in the store are printed and handed to 
all the employees to aid them in im- 
proving their speech. 

Another firm in a small city gave 
this kind of sheet to each of their 
employees during one ''Good Eng- 
lish Week." Each employee in the 
store manifested great interest and 
wore a tag like this: 



Heard About the Store 



These are the mistakes we noticed, how many more have 
you noticed? 



Incorrect 
you was 
he done 
he come 
Mary, she 
them goods 
you look badly 
what kind, Lady 
have went 
I've got 
swell 



Correct 
you were 
he did 
he came 
Mary 

those goods 
you look bad 
what kind, Madam 
have gone 
I have 
lovely 
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Inccrred 
ain't 

wear good 
that party 
this here piece 
I am going to go 
hadn't ought to 
gonto 
half to 
he don't 
I have saw 
I seen 
I have ate 
that is her 
it is me 
Who learned you? 



Correct 
isn't 

wear well 
that person 
this piece 
I am going 

ought not or should not 
going to 
have to 
he doesn't 
I have seen 
I saw 

I have eaten or I ate 
that is she 
it is I 
Who taught you? 



Note. Let us enter into the spirit of the week for Ameri- 
canizing America. Speak as correctly as you know how, 
help others to do the same, and accept corrections good- 
naturedly. 



UT^ 



Avoid: Beginning our sentences with ''Say," ''Listen/' 
I'll say." 

Do not overwork your favorite adjectives, such as, lovely, 
awful, awfully nice, perfectly, horrid, grand, dandy. 

si 

Plays and Scenarios 

The following plots of plays for better English were 
written by school children. You may use their ideas as 
examples and write plays for your own use and for the pupils 
in the lower grades. 
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1. Swallowing ((j's) 

Boys enter, swallowing the final ^'s as they recite "Thie 
Cataract of Lodore/' Enter Good Speech girls, warning boys 
not to swallow their ^'s as they will make them sick. 

Boys suddenly become ill. A doctor is called. He puts each 
boy on operating table, unfastens his blouse, pretends to cut him 
open, and pulls out letters G of various sizes, cut out of red paper. 

Boys recover and leave the stage, reciting some poem in which 
they soimd their g's distinctly. 

2. Overthrow of the Kingdom of Bad English 

Bad English is seated on his throne surrounded by his attend- 
ants. He is talking to them, in slang and incorrect English, about 
the approach of the king and queen of Good EngUsh. 

Enter king and queen of Good English. They denounce 
Bad English and his followers as destroyers of good American 
Speech, and drive them out of the kingdom. 

3. When Vigilance Goes Playing 

Vigilance is left in charge of a box containing the Imps that 
have been imprisoned during the Good English week. These 
pests are represented by children wearing placards, such as, 
"Slang," "I been,'' "Ain't," "He done it," etc. 

Carelessness enters and persuades Vigilance to go out to play 
while she stays and minds the box. She opens the box, however, 
letting out the Imps. The Imps have a naughty time and do 
much harm until Vigilance returns, calls the aid of her knights 
of Correct Form, and forces the pests again into the box. 

4. The Busy Cat, Good Speech 

Twelve children on the floor imitate mice. Every little mouse 
says, "My name is 'Ain't,'" or, "My name is 'I seen,'" etc. 
The cat. Good Speech, represented by one of the taller children, 
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chases them. After a lively hunt, Grood Speech catches every 
mouse and lays him low with a blow on the back. 

Then the Good Speech Cat says, "You may come to life again 
if you change your names." 

The little mice squeal, "Yes, yes." Every one sits up on his 
hind legs and says, "My name used to be 'I seen' ; now my name 
is 'I saw,'" etc. 

(You may write this play for a First Grade to act.) 

Coliunbia receives reports from her soldiers. They salute and 
report errors in English and the corresponding correct expressions. 

5. The Boy Who Wins 

Scene in an office, with typewriter, office assistants, and two 
appUcants for jobs. The boy who slouches and speaks carelessly 
is dismissed. The polite boy who removes his hat and speaks 
correctly is engaged. 

6. American for All 

An Italian mother has a son in the American army. He 
has been given his first opportunity to learn American in 
the army school. Delighted with his accomplishment, he 
has written his mother a letter. She receives it but she 
cannot read it. None of her neighbors can read it. She is 
distracted. Finally one little child says, "Why don't you 
go to school and learn American ? Then you can read your 
son's letters." The suggestion impresses the mother. Both 
the mother and father begin to study American in order to 
surprise the son when he returns home. 

7. It Pays to Speak American 

Imitation of a moving picture play, participated in by 
fifty pupils. Lights should be turned out at the end of every 
scene. Two girls give all the explanations. 
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Scenario : A Greek boy graduates from school in Greece with 
high honors. He comes to the United States, and cannot obtain 
a good position because he does not speak American. He becomes 
a street sweeper. 

He goes to a theater one evening and fails to rise when "The 
Star-Spangled Banner" is played because he does not understand 
the language. For this slight he is arrested. 

When his case is finally dismissed, he sees a sign in Greek, 
"Go to night school and learn American." He attends night 
school, graduates with honor, obtains a good position, brings his 
father and mother from Greece, and teaches them also to speak 
American. 

The last scene may represent a happy home, with a poster 
on the living room wall, "We speak American in our Ameri- 
can home." 

A Better Speech Parade 

Parades, like plays and pageants, offer a means of showing 
what you are doing and of interesting others in your work. 

If you live in a small town you can plan a " Better Speech " 
parade to pass through the main streets. If you live in a 
city you can parade in your neighborhood or join with other 
schools and march over a larger territory. 

Some pupils can caxry banners, bearing good posters on 
them. Foreign bom children may march in native costume 
and carry standards displaying the words "We speak the 
American language" or some similar slogans. 

Some miay dress as English Imps. They should appear 
as captives and on their way to jail. They should wear 
appropriate placards such as, "I have went," and their 
captors will display the correct expression, "I have gone." 
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You will think of other features to add to these in a 
"Better Speech Parade." 

What Do You Talk About, Girls and Boys ? 

Think of the talking you do every day I Name the various kinds 
of talking you do, such as conversation, reciting in school, discussing 
events which happen to you or to some one else, etc. An English 
Club or a book on Bnglish should help you to make your conversa- 
tion interesting. 

The ability to tell a story well is very important in conversatioix. 
The next lessons will give you various kinds of stories to tell. There 
are certain standards which apply to them all. While each story 
may have some special points to be considered, it is always important: 

1. To speak distinctly. 

2. To look directly at your audience. 

3. To speak in a pleasing voice. 

4. To make the story move quickly. 

5. To avoid unnecessary ^'and so.'* 

6. To avoid trivial details. 

You may add other rules to this list. 

Swelled Heads Have No Ears 

Once in a while you come across a genuine learner, one who 
occasionally ties up his own tongue and gives his ears a chance 
to carry in new facts and ideas. When you find such a man, you 
usually find a winner. 

Try it. It is such a nice, clean, ea^ way to take advantage 
of others. Let them do the talking but you listen. 

Don't think you won't be rewarded. The man who listens — 
a part of the time — gains knowledge with which he can make his 
own conversation more interesting. It is truly said, "Good 
listeners make good talkers.'' 

John M. Siddall 
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ENTERTAINING AN AUDIENCE 

16. TELLING FUNNY STORIES 

The use of humorous stories will make your conversation 
or your speeches more entertaining. People who have a 
fund of good stories which they can use to fit occasions are 
considered not only interesting but bright. Most people 
who tell fimny stories well make a point of collecting and 
learning good ones to use when they are appropriate. In a 
group of people who are making a great fuss because they had 
to wait for a street car, was a gentleman who said, ^'The otHer 
day I heard a man telling how he felt when he flew over New 
York City in an airplane. He said, ^ When you get away up 
one thousand feet above New York and you glance down and 
see that whole city looking about the size of a garden, the 
tallest hotel about as big as a spool of thread, you cannot 
help thinking that probably some fellow in that hotel is 
fussing because his eggs are not boiled quite right.' " 

Learn the airplane story and tell it the next time you 
hear some one making a great fuss over nothing. 

The chief rules in joke-telling are : 

Choose a good joke — never one that is vulgar or one which 
may hurt some one's feelings. 

Know yoiu* joke well and be careful not to tell the point first. 

If there is conversation in it, practice it until you can make your 
audience see the characters who are speaking. 

Enjoy the joke yourself, but do not spoil it by laughing while 
you teU it. 

Do not explain the point of your story, and do not tell how it 
applies. Let your audience do that for themselves. 
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Here is a funny story which is excellent. 

A stranger in Saint Paul said to a policeman, " How far is it 
from St. Paul to Minneapolis ? " 

''Twelve miles," replied the policeman. 

In a few minutes the man came back to the officer and inquired, 
*' How far is it from Minneapolis to St. Paul? '' 

" You idiot/' said the policeman, ** can't you see that if it is 
twelve miles from St. Paul to Minneapolis, it will be twelve miles 
from Minneapolis to St. Paul?" 

"O, I am not so sure," commented the stranger. "It is only 
a week from Christmas to New Year's, but it's a blooming long 
time from New Year's to Christmas." 

Let each of you at your club meeting tell a joke which you 
have enjoyed and are sure you can tell well. 

It wiU be a good plan to write down three or four of the 
stories which you consider are the funniest. Leam them, 
and tell them to your family at the dinner table, or when 
you are sitting around the fire. 

At what other occasion would you like to be able to tell 
a joke and tell it well? 

17. CURRENT EVENTS 

Your conversation will be more interesting if you can tell 
in a pleasing manner what you read. 

Every member of the club is to be prepared at the next 
meeting to tell something interesting which has occurred 
recently. Happenings from day to day are called " current 
events." 

What to Tell 

Choose some news item of general interest to your audience 
and one which they in turn may desire to tell at home. The 
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following magazines are among the ones which will give 
you excellent topics for conversation : 

Literary Digest Review of Reviews 

American Magazine World's Work 

Popular Mechanics Harper's Weekly 

The Outlook Collier's Weekly 

How To TeU It 

All the standards for story-telling apply to the telling 
of news. In addition be sure that you give the important 
statements first and follow them up with interesting details. 
Use picture and diagrams and put important figures on the 
board, as many people are more impressed by and remember 
better what they see than what they hear. 

18. READING TO OTHERS 

It is worth your while to learn to read aloud. Why? 

To read well to others you must give them the author's 
thoughts and a sympathetic interpretation of the story he 
has written. You must make the characters seem alive 
and the situations real. 

Practice reading aloud to the class either the following 
story or some other good story which you may choose. 

Yoiu* classmates wiU criticize you by answering these 
questions : 

1. Did the reader read slowly and distinctly enough to give us 
the thought of the story? 

2. Did he make his audience enjoy the story? 

After you have learned to read the stories well, read them 
at home. Constant practice in reading aloud, imtil you 
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can read just as you wish, is one of the best ways to improve 
your voice. 

# 

y ^ ' ' The Necklace 

Matilda Louise was pretty and most charming. She was bom 
of a family of poor people who could give her none of the advantages 
for which she longed. As a yoimg girl she married a clerk at 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. She was most unhappy, for 
she felt she should have had the luxuries for which she longed 
and for which her natural beauty and grace had fitted her. With 
all her heart she coveted the easy, useless, ostentatious life of the 
rich, but she had to bear the petty privations of the poor. She 
made few friends and kept none of her old ones, with the exception 
ot Madame Forrester, a former schoolmate at the convent whom 
she sometimes went to see. 

One evemng her husband, Pierre, came home and handed her a 
large envelope. "There," he said, "is something for you." It 
was an invitation from the Ministry of PubUc Instruction to a 
ball at the palace. 

Instead of being delighted, Matilda threw the invitation aside 
and with many tears declared she could not accept as she did not 
possess a suitable gown. 

Poor Pierre was disappointed and chagrined but inmiediately 
promised her the four hundred francs with which she said she might 
manage to equip herself. 

The day before the ball, Matilda seemed sad and imhappy. 
In answer to her husband's inquiry, she said, "It annoys me that 
I have not a single jewel to wear. I shall look like distress." 
This was a difficult dilenuna, but Pierre, with his characteristic 
thoughtfulness, exclaimed, "How stupid you are! Go ask 
Madame Forrester to lend you some of her jewels." This was a 
happy solution and Matilda returned from her friend's home the 
next day with a beautiful diamond necklace. 
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At the ball, Madame Loisel was a great success. She was 
beautiful, smiling, gracious, and intoxicated with the joy of success. 
She was in demand among all the ministry. At last, however, she 
regretfuDy made her way home with Pierre. 

She removed her wrap before the glass in order to see herself 
once more in all her glory. She uttered a cry. The necklace 
was no longer about her neck. She turned to him madly, "I've — 
I've lost the necklace." 

Poor Pierre searched for days for the lost treasure, but returned 
each night worn and hollow-eyed, only to report his ill luck. At 
the end of ten days, they set about to replace the ornament. They 
went from jeweler to jeweler and finally bargained with one for 
a similar necklace which would cost them thirty-six thousand 
francs. In order to do this Pierre had to borrow from different 
sources and use a legacy from his father. 

Matilda now knew the horrible life of the needy, but she took 
her part with sudden heroism. They dismissed their cook and 
lived in a garret. She washed dishes and scrubbed floors. She 
dressed like a peasant and went to market bargaining with the 
butcher, the grocer, and the fruiterer. Her husband also worked 
all day and all night and saved every penny to apply on' their 
great debt. 

This life lasted ten years. At the end of this time they had 
paid it all back. Madame Loisel looked old, but she was strong, 
hard, and sensible. But sometimes shfc would sit by the window 
and dream of that evening long ago when she had been so admired 
and so beautiful. 

One Sunday on the Champs Elys^es, she saw a lovely lady lead- 
ing a child. It was her schoolmate, Madame Forrester — .still 
young, stiU charming. She would speak to her and tell her all 
about it. "Good-day, Jeanne." 

The other lady, astonished, did not recognize her. "Madame/* 
she stammered, "I do not know" — 

"I am Matilda Loisel." 
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"Oh, Matilda, how you have changed !" 

"Yes," answered Matilda, "I have had hard days since I last 
saw you — and all because of you." 

"Of me! How so?" 

"Do you remember the diamond necklace you lent me to wear 
to the Ministerial Ball?" 

"Yes, — weU?" 

"Well, I lost it." 

"Lost it? What do you mean? You brought it back." 

"I brought you back another just like it and for ten years we 
have been paying for it. It was not easy for us who have nothing. 
But at last it is ended and I am glad." 

Madame Forrester had stopped — "You say you brought a 
necklace of diamonds to replace mine ? " 

"Yes, did you never notice the difference? They were very 
much like yours !" 

Madame Forrester took Matilda's hands and with trembling 
voice said, "Oh, my poor Matilda ! Why, my necklace was paste. 
It was worth at most five hundred francs !" 

DB Maupassant 

19. TELLING STORIES 

On what occasions would you like to be able to tell a long 
story eflfectively? Perhaps it would be at a party where 
others are telling stories, or when you have stopped to rest 
on a hike, or it may be around the fireplace at home. 

It will pay you to learn to tell some good story well. You 
may learn to tell one of the stories you read in your last 
lesson or you may select some other. Practice it in school 
so that you may have the benefit of criticism from your 
class. 

You may add these standards for story-telling to those 
you already have : 
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1. Quoting the conversation of the characters makes a story 
interesting. 

2. Whenever the author has used particularly forceful words, 
try to remember them. 

3. Pay especial attention to the way the writer begins and ends 
his story. 

At certain of your club meetings, tell stories. Choose 
your best story-tellers and arrange a story-telling hour for 
pupils from all the grades. 

Invite the yoimger children in at recess, or on rainy days, 
and entertain them by reading or telling stories. 

20. FINDING MATERIAL FOR STORIES IN WHAT 

YOU OBSERVE 

Every day interesting events are happening that would 
furnish you themes for stories in abundance if you would 
observe them closely. The world is full of interesting 
people and events. Some people find them while others 
who have the same opportunities see nothing. 

Train yourselves to see good stories as you go your daily 
round. Wlien you ride on the street car, when you go down 
town, on your way to and from school watch for something 
to tell about in class. It may be a strange costmne you see 
some one wearing ; it may be the ridiculous appearance of 
a man chasing his hat ; it may be the sad sight of a poor 
woman who has lost her purse, or the selfishness of a man on 
a street car. You may see a thrilling fire run or you may hear 
of something amusing or remarkable that your little brother 
or sister has said. Wonderful stories are all about you, 
waiting to be told. Be prepared to tell one of them for your 
next recitation. 
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21. MAKING WORD PICTURES 

Just as relating events makes conversation interesting, 
so the describing of people or scenes you see, makes your 
conversation interesting. "Hctures, no artist could paint/' 
are often to be seen as you walk along. You need only to 
get the habit of looking for them, to find them. 

Not only does seeing stories and pictures in everyday life 
make life more entertaining for you, but being able to tell 
about them, makes you more entertaining to others. 

Here are some word pictures painted by seventh grade 
pupils. 

Grandfather n, 

A stooped grandfather is seated in a large comfortable chair 
by the open fireplace. He is gazing at the glowing fire and peace- 
fully smoking his evening pipe. 

A Well-dressed Girl Crossing a Muddy Street 

She was daintily picking her way across the muddy street. 
She walked erectly and haughtily, with a look of contempt on 
her pretty face. 

The Coal Oil Man 

The coal oil man is a very comical old fellow. He goes around 
the street calling out, "Coal oil ! coal oil ! Here's your oil man." 
He is a Mexican with black hair, brown eyes, and a rough face 
and voice. He wears khaki pants that are very greasy. Probably 
if he tried to smoke a cigarette his pants would catch on fire. 
His wagon is very old. On it he has a big tank containing coal oil 
and several measures by the side of it. 
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1 

Notice that none of the word-artists tell the ordinary things 
that are true but uninteresting. They do not mention the 
fact that the man is six feet tall nor do they tell the color 
of the girPs eyes and hair. In this case those items are not 
distinctive, so they do not coimt for as much in the picture 
as the other characteristics which are more unusual. 

Shut your eyes and see if you get a picture of the coal oil 
man and the girl. Perhaps they are both on the same street. 
They may seem so because you read the descriptions one 
after the other.^ 

Problems 

Between now and your next recitation paint several word 
pictures of persons whom you see. Bear in mind that you should 
choose the details which will enable the reader to see the picture 
clearly in his mind. If you prefer you may take interesting 
groups instead of single persons. 

Here are a few suggestions : 

A family in front of a shop window. 

A dinner party. 

Returned soldiers telling stories. 

Some first grade children going home from schooL 

An organ-grinder. 

A fruit vendor. 

A child with a new toy. 

22.^CHOOSING APPROPRIATE WORDS 

In conversation much depends upon your ability to select 
words which will suggest to your audience the idea or picture 
you have in mind. 

What does each of these words suggest to you? The two 
following will serve as examples : 
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fragrant: spring morning. 

murmuring : a brook in the quiet woods. 



polished 


tinkling 


gallant 


silvery 


lonely 


crimson 


mellowed 


plajrful 


boisterous 


pensive 


merry 


massive 


dimpling 


twittering 


talkative 


radiant 


screeching 


sunn J'' 


lustrous 


foggy 


fretful 



Choose several words to describe each of the following: 

storm Simuner hut 

hoUday Winter flower 

hair Spring mountain 

step Autumn valley 

voice music desert 

forest game sunset 



23. CHOOSING EXACT WORDS q 
Learn to use .words which will express ygtS meaning | 



sfenten( 



exa,ctiy. 






• N 


These words tell of 


some certain sound. 


Make a 


with each to show how it might be used. 


howl 


boom 


» 


patter 


crash 


bowl 




whiz^Y 
cacfile 


rumble 


babble 




buzz 


tick 




crow 


whistle 


whisper 




groan 


shout 


shriek 




growl 


exclamation 


trickle 




halloo 


splash 


peal 




sputter. 


hum 


coo 




roar 
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Make a list of as many words as you can which tell of the 
different ways a person or animal might move, walk, shuffle, 
amble, trip, etc. Make a list of all the words which could 
be used to indicate that some one spoke, said, inquired, asked, 
replied, etc. 

24. A WAR STORY 

The following story of London school children should 
remind us of how thankful we ought to be that we did not 
suffer in the Great War as did the children inlEurope. This 
story is a very good one to practice reading aloud. What 
words do you find used very appropriately ? 

London Children in the Air Raid of June 13, 1917 

I suppose that many American children on hearing of this terri- 
ble raid have wondered how the English children felt and behaved 
during that time of death and ruin. I was in the zone of danger at 
the time, teaching in a school not far from the place where some of 
the bombs fell, and thought it might interest the readers of St. 
Nicholas to have some account of the event. 

It was such a hot June day ! The sky glowed misty with the 
heat, and teachers and children were not sorry to have, as they 
thought, only a quarter of an hour's more work before closing for 
the morning. Suddenly a buzzing soimd was heard above, and a 
quick order was given to the surprised teachers to move the 
children away from the windows. But hardly had the command 
been given when there was a terrific, crashing thud, the building 
shook, and sounds of smashing glass and falling brickwork were 
heard. With a cry, each class rose in a body and bolted straight 
for the teacher, eyes and mouths wide open, faces pale, and hands 
outstretched — but no one running for the door; and in a few 
moments all were ranged quietly along the inner wall, there was 
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not another sound of fear, and the order to jump up and down was 
obeyed immediately. This cheered up the children tremendously, 
for the familiar sound of their own feet drowned noises still going 
on outside. It was learned afterward that a shell passed over the 
school very near the roof; shrapnel was certainly falling all 
around, and within, gas-giobes and windows had been smashed. 
The_ne?:t bomb might fall on them - this was fully realized as 
they gazed anxiously upward — yet up and down they bobbed, 
the bigger ones holding hands with tiny mites of three and four 
years old, and even ]lp,ughing at them now that the first fright and 
surprise were over. All kept pretty near their own teachers, but 
there was no more pressing against skirts or hiding of faces. 

"Now let us sing," suggested a teacher. "Rule Britannia," 
suggested some one, and inmiediately a boy of seven, one of the 
most nervous, highly strung children in the school, started off in 
a clear, firm voice, and every one joined in : 

"Rule Britannia ! Britannia rules the waves. 
Britons never, never, never shall be slaves ! " 

The ring of courage in that "never, never, never" will remain in 
the memories of those who heard it. 

"Teacher, are you frightened?" asked a small boy of five. 
His teacher could not tell a lie — she was frightened — so she 
repUed : " WeU, do I look frightened, Willie ? " "No, teacher, no !" 
half a dozen voices chorused, and the faces roimd her visibly 
brightened; one could see that these little mites were holding 
themselves together through sheer pride and courage — they were 
not going to be cowards. "Never mind, teacher," another older 
boy was saying at the same time; "God is taking care of us — 
He is watching all the time, isn't He ?" The teachers were, indeed, 
thanking God from the bottom of their hearts that the raid had 
not come ten minutes later, for then these children would have 
been on their way home, and many would never have returned. 

Some people have said that the childrein did not realize their 
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danger; or even know what was happening. But London children 
have often experienced Zeppelin raids at night, and it has fallen to 
their lot to hear rumors and descriptions of such things ever since 
the war began. So, although they felt the shock of explosions 
around them and beneath them, although they looked up into 
the sky and waited for the next, yet it was a singing London which 
greeted the enemy in the air. Thousands of children were cheering 
themselves and each other in song. If their fathers and brothers 
in the trenches could have heard, their hearts would surely have 
swelled with pride at the spirit of their lads and lassies. Among 
the mothers and all civiUans at home there has been a stiffening 
of attitude and a feeling quite opposite to that which the enemy 
evidently expected to inspire. 

Olive Hope Constance 



25. WORLD WAR STORIES YOU CAN TELL YOUR 

GRANDCHILDREN 

How many of you know people who can tell you stories about 
the war between the States? 

Some of your parents may be able to tell you stories of the 
Spanish-American War. Now, think of the time when you are 
grown up. Perhaps you will have children in school. They will 
study about the World War in their histories, and can you imagine 
children twenty-five years from now saying, "Tell me about when 
you were a little girl, or a little boy, during the Great War." 

Then you will begin, "Well, I was going to 

school then ; I was in the grade, the year the United States 

was in the war." 

Plan some stories of the war which, when that day comes, will 
interest girls and boys of the age you are now. 

The following topics will be interesting. You can think of 
others. 
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Stories a soldier told me. 

How the government regulated the food, wheat, sugar, bacon. 

War work the school children did. 

How every one bought Thrift and War Savings Stamps. 

Work of the Junior Red Cross and Boy Scouts in the war. 

Some war posters. 

The day we heard of peace. 

Trouble with spies. 

You will be able to think of many more interesting topics. 

Try to give your tale a personal touch ; do not let it sound like a 
school composition. Read them in class, and let the class choose 
two or three of the best ones to be preserved. 

These compositions were written by seventh grade pupils 
in 1919. 

Scout Work During the War 

During the Great War the United States and other countries 
caUed on the Boy Scouts to help in many ways. 

In America, the Scouts were called on to help raise money to 
support our aUied nations and to provide our soldiers and sailors 
with necessary equipments. At this time, America had more 
Scouts than any other civilized nation and were expected to do 
more. My brother and I were Scouts. When the second call for 
war funds was sounded, every Scout joined in the campaign, and 
the boys who sold ten bonds got a medal. My brother sold ten 
and won the medal. Many a boy learned something during this 
campaign. He learned salesmanship, and courtesy. He also 
learned that many people were very rude to people who knocked 
at their door. 

The next campaign the Scouts sold bonds again. This time 
they also received medals. My brother sold ten and I also sold 
ten, and we each won a medal. This time the people treated the 
Scouts more kindly. 
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There was another call made for money, but this time they 
issued Thrift and War Savings Stamps. A Thrift Stamp cost 
twenty-five cents (25^) and the War Savings Stamps were worth 
five dollars ($5). The boy who made twenty-five individual 
sales got a button showing that he had tried. And the boys 
that made twenty-five sales amounting to two hundred fifty dollars 
($250) got an ace medal which was on the order of the medal re- 
ceived by an aviator who had shot down five planes. After 
the boy won an ace medal he could win palm leaves for every 
additional hundred dollars ($100) worth of sales. 

The country was aroused by an epidemic called the "Flu." 
Many of the soldiers were taken sick and died. The Scouts helped 
to niu^e the soldiers. 

In Prance and England the Scouts carried dispatches and helped 
nurse the wounded. 

The Scouts did so many things to help the country that many a 
mother was persuaded to let her boy join the Scouts. 

How the Government Regulated the Food 

When I was a small girl twelve years old, the World War was 
going on. The government regulated the food. Each person 
was allowed two pounds of sugar a month. You couldn't get any 
wheat bread. Almost every one ate brown bread or rye bread. 
You were allowed only a certain number of pounds of bacon. 

I heard my uncle telling about a lady who went to the store 
near our house and bought two poimds of sugar. That afternoon 
she went on the other side of the town and bought two more poimds 
of sugar. The next morning she thought she would go down town 
and buy two more pounds, but when she got down town and 
went into one of the large grocery stores a detective caught her 
and took her to court and she was arrested. When the war 
first started, several people started buying sugar and storing it 
but I think all were caught. Later the government let each 
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person have three pounds of sugar for each person in the f amfly. 
If there were three in the family, they could get nine pounds of 
sugar for that month. Many people had to do without sugar 
and some used sirup instead. 

CLUB PROGRAMMES 

26. TALKS ON MANNERS 

''Manners without morals is hypocrisy but morals without 
manners is waste." 

Discuss what that means. 

At a club meeting^ discuss one of these subjects : 

Table manners 

Automobile courtesies 

Loud talking in public places 

Street car courtesies 

Showing deference to elders 

Showing respect to ladies 

Theater coiutesies 

Schoolroom courtesies 

Conversation courtesies 

Being a host or hostess 

Being a guest 

Showing consideration to those who serve you 

Answering letters promptly 

You may get your information by talking to others or 
from books which have been written on this subject. Each 
talk should be followed by a discussion in which every one 
may express his opinion upon these various subjects and 
may add to what has been said, points which may have been 
omitted. 
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27. SOCIAL CLUB MEETINGS 

While the primary object of your club is to learn to^speak 
well, you should have some meetings for piire pleasure and 
enjoyment. 

Of course English goes on just the same in work and play, 
and as a matter of fact the courtesies of social life demand 
that you know what to say at the proper time. 

You may plan to have social meetings, regularly every 
six weeks or so. 

It will probably be better to have these meetings after 
school hours so that there will be no worry about disturbing 
others in the school building. 

The president should appoint a committee of hosts and 
hostesses for each affair. It becomes their duty to arrange 
for the party, to plan entertainment for every one, and to 
see that the guests are properly taken care of. 

The guests are equally responsible for coiui^Bsy to theh* 
hosts and hostesses by contributing their share to the success 
of the party. 

Talk over the matter with your teacher and then make 
plans for your first social meeting. 

28. CRITICIZING BOOK REVIEWS 

A certain seventh grade class reads books outside of school 
as a part of their work in literature. They write reviews 
of the books which they read and present them to the class. 
They have decided to tell these points about the book : 

The author 

When and where the scene of the story is laid 

The characters 

The interesting parts of the story 
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After each pupil has read his review, he remains standing 
while the class discusses what he has written. At one such 
recitation, a stenographer recorded the exact words of each 
of the pupils taking part in the discussion. 

You may read two of their book reviews, and then study 
the criticisms that were made by the pupils. Ask yourself 
these questions : 

1. Do the criticisms touch the big points or are they trivial? 

2. Would the criticism encourage the writer to do better, or 
would they discourage him entirely? 

3. Would the criticisms show the writer how he might improve ? 

4. Did the writer show appreciation of the criticism? Was 
he able to defend his own point of view? 

5. Was the appreciation shown by general tenns, such as, 
"It was good," or by the mention of specific points? 

Daddy-Long-Legs 

"Daddy-Long-Legs" is a very interesting book by Jean 
Webster. The most important characters are : • 

Jvdy — An orphan of the John Grier Orphans' Home. 

Mrs. lAppett — Head of the home. 

John Pendleton, 

Master Jervie. 

Julia Pendleton — Classmate of Judy and niece of John Pendle- 
ton. 

Sallie McBride — Classmate of Judy. 

Mrs, Semple ■ — Nurse of John Pendleton. 

The scene of the first part of the story is laid in an orphans' 
home, where Judy, being the oldest orphan, has many tasks to 
perform. At the end of Blue Wednesday, which is an awful day 
for her, because she has to see that everything is in perfect order, 
-^s this was the day when the Trustees visited the Home, she 
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looked out of the window and saw against the wall a shadow 
that was tall and all legs. Suddenly she heard one of the orphans 
call, "Judy, Mrs. Lippett wants you.'' What could she want? 
"All right/' she answered and went to the office, where she was 
told that one of the trustees had offered to send her to college. 
Of course, she wanted to go. She asked who was this kind man, 
but was told that it was a secret. Then she thought of the shadow 
on the wall. That must have been he, so she decided to call 
him her Daddy-Long-Legs. The rest of the story is mostly letters 
written by Judy to Daddy-Long-Legs teUing him about her school, 
her adventures and vacations. 

Mrs. Semple is John Pendleton's nurs6 at whose home Judy 
spent one of her vacations. Mrs. Semple calls him Master Jervie. 
Judy has many funny adventures with the animals on the farm. 

At the end of the story she discovers that John Pendleton and 
Master Jervie are one person and he is Daddy-Long-Legs, with 
whom she has had many good times and never once guessed who 
he was. Afterwards they spend many happy days together in 
Daddy-Long-Legs' home. 

The pictures with which Judy illustrates her letters are one 
of the most interesting features in the book. Perhaps the author's 
purpose in writing the story is to show the various sides of orphan 
life. 

Dorothy: Marcella, I liked the phrase "Blue Wednesday.'' 

Marcella : I have a correction to make of myself. I said 
it was an "awful day" and it would have been better to 
have said "a bad day.'' 

Teacher: In some cases, awful is correct, and I think in 
this case it is a very good word to use. 

Oliver: I think you brought out clearly the reason for 
the name Daddy-Long-Legs. 

Lottie: I think it would have made your review more 
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interesting if you had given more of the details of Judy^s 
life in the orphanage. 

Virginia: I should have liked to hear more about what 
she did on the farm. 

MarceUa : Both of those are good criticisms, but I didn't 
want to spoil the story for those who haven't read it by telling 
too many details. 

WTiat would you have said to Marcella about her book 
review ? 

^ Uncle Remus 

Unde Remus, a very humorous book, indeed, by Joel Chandler 
Harris, tells the story of a life on an old southern plantation. 
Miss Sally, the owner of the plantation. Uncle Remus, an old 
plantation negro, who was very much devoted to Miss Sall}^ 
and the little boy, the son of Miss Sally's daughter, are the chief 
characters. While Miss Sally's grand son was visiting her. Uncle 
Remus was always trying to entertain him by telling him stories. 
Uruie Remus is just merely a book of n^ro dialect stories of 
animals. I think the author's purpose- in writing the book is to 
show the devotion of an old negro to a white person. Of all the 
stories I liked "Tar Baby" best. 

Dorothy: I don't like the phrase "just merely," Helen. 
I think you could leave out "just," for "merely" is enough. 

Lewis : Helen, I like the description ; that was good, and 
so were your ideas of the book. 

Lottie : Helen, did you tell the author ? 

Helen : Oh, I forgot to read it, I have it here. It is Joel 
Chandler Harris. 

Lewis : Helen, you didn't give enough to tell the story. 

Helen: There wasn't much to tell, only he was telling 
\e story of animals in the negro dialect. 
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Virginia : Helen, I like the way you brought m the char- 
acters, you didn't say, "The main characters are . . .," as 
most people do, but you just said, "Miss Sally, the owner of 
the plantation," etc. 

Dorothy : I think it was very interesting. 

Marcella : I like the description of the characters. 

Lottie: Some of the animals were more important char- 
acters than those of whom you told. Why didn't you tell 
us of them? 

Helen: You are right about that. Brother Rabbit is 
the real hero of the story. He and Brother Fox are always 
trying to get ahead of each other. . 

29. WRITING BOOK REVIEWS 

You should now ask yoiu-self this question : 

What makes a good book review ? 

Book reviews are written for two purposes. Sometimes 
you want to tell your audience enough about the book for 
them to enjoy it without reading it. In that case you would 
tell the interesting parts in detail to entertain as in telling a 
story. 

Another reason for writing book reviews is to so interest 
the readers that they will want to read the book. 

Problems 

Imagine you are writing a book review which is to be printed 
in a magazine and which can have space for only about 125 words. 
Decide upon some book you have read and write such a review 
as will interest the readers in the book. 
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30. OVERUSING WORDS 

Most people use a few words again and again. Perhaps 
some of the following words are ones which you overuse. 
Study this Ust and use your dictionary to find synonyms 
which will be better for you to use. Which ones can you omit 
entirely ? 

awful sweet— nice -^ 

awfully say well 

funny fierce why ^ 

love now grand 

listen like ^ and 

very perfect swell 

Each pupil will need to watch his own speech and over- 
come the constant use of the same word. 

Choose as many different words as you can for the blanks 
in these sentences, thereby changmg the meamng. 

1. She is a looking old lady. 

2. It was a day. 

3. He came down the street. 

4. That is a book. 

6. Mother gave me a present. 

6. The policeman gave me a look. 

7. The stranger had a voice. 

8. The child has a maimer. 

9. I had a time. 

10. Miss Smith gave us a lesson. 

31. REPORTING AN INTERVIEW 

One of the best ways to get information is to ask some one 

who knows. When you talk with a person in order to learn 

is views on a subject, you call it an interview. When you 
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desire to secure an interview, it is usually necessary to make 
an engagement with the person. 

A man in your commimity, we will say, has been very 
successful in raising rabbits for food. You want to inter- 
view him in order to report to the class his opinion of the 
chance for others to make money by raising rabbits. 

What will you say to him when you ask for an interview ? 

After you have made an engagement and gone to see the 
man, what will you say ? » 

1. State first your reason for desiring the interview, as, 
''Our class is studying various ways m which boys and girls 
can earn money. We want to know what you think of the 
rabbit business." 

or 

"I am thinking of raising rabbits and should like to know 
what yoiu" experience has been." 

2. Ask sensible questions so that you will get the informa- 
tion you want, but do not inonopoUze the conversation. 
Remember that you have gone to get another's opinion, 
not to express yoiu* own. 

What does it cost to get started? 
Is the market steady? 
Are the skins worth anything? 
What does the rabbits' food cost? 

These are questions you may want to ask. 

3. Be courteous and appreciative of the interview that 
has been given you. 

Perhaps you will want to say, "I certainly thank you, 
Mr. White, for the time you have taken to tell me all this. 
I am sure the class will appreciate the information." 
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Problems 

Talk with some one who can express an opmion upon one 
of these subjects and report the interview to the class. 
Be sure you do not misquote. 

1. How your class compares in English with other classes of 
same grade. 

2. What is being done to promote your town? 

3. What are the crop prospects for the next year? 

4. What shoujd be done to encourage trade with Mexico? 

5. The work of some club in your conununity. 

6. What kind'of chickens are most profitable? 

7. What are the opportunities in raising bees? 

8. Some event that is being much discussed in the newspapers. 

32. WHO'S WHO IN YOUR COMMUNITY 

There is a book published which is called "Who's Who in 
America." It gives the name and a short biography of 
the men and women in America who have done things worth 
while. 

If you were writing a "Who's Who" for your community, 
whom would you mention in it ? 

At one of your club meetings, let each member tell of some 
citizen in the community he considers public-spirited and 
why he considers him so. 

Public-spirited people are those who do things which 
benefit the public. They may work to secure a public 
library, a farmer's cooperative plan, better drinking water, 
and for coimtless other changes for the good of all. 

After you have talked about these persons, write a "Who's 
Who" page for the school yearbook, if you have one. 
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To THE Girls and Boys 

Tour £ng;lish period should help you in school and out. Very 
often we do not realize how much better school work would be if it 
were expressed in more effective language. The next group of lessons 
is to show you different ways in which your English period can help 
you in your other studies. 



APPLICATION OF LANGUAGE TO YOUR 

SCHOOL WORK 

33. HOW TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 

One constant need for language is in answering questions. 
There are certain rules which, if followed, will soon help 
you to establish yourself as a good student. 

1. Take time to think and to organize your thoughts before 
you try to answer. A good student doesn't answer offhand. 

2. Begin your answer by stating the main points of the question. 

3. Give the points in order, clearly indicating each one. 

These rules apply equally to written or oral answers. 
Suppose the question to be, "By what various means might 
you convince a boy that smoking is injurious ? " You would 
think of all the methods of convincing which you know. 
You would then state your answer, "I should use the follow- 
ing means to convince a boy that smoking is injurious." 
You are now ready to state yoiu* points in order : 
"First I would give him the facts about the effect of 
tobacco on the muscles and the breathing of athletes, and 
any other facts I could jfind. Next, I would tell of some 
incidents which would illustrate the effects of tobacco upon 
students, ball players, etc. Thirdly, I would picture to him 
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his probable opportunity, if he did not spoil his chances by 
smoking too young.'' 

If your teacher received some such answer, she would 
know you had your information well organized in your mind. 

Problems 

Plan the answer you would make to one of these questions : 
1. What changes in boundary lines were caused by the Great 
War? 

2i^ What are the enemies of wheat, corn, or cotton? 
S.vJVhat is important in the care of the eyes? 

4. What various kinds of story-teUing will enable you to be' 
interesting in conversation? 

5. What is important in conducting an interview? 

Your teacher will add to this list of questions from some 
of the lessons you are now having in history, geography, 
or hygiene. 

34. HOW TO USE QUESTIONS IN PREPARING YOUE 

LESSON 

In the lesson on answering questions, the questions were 
asked by the teacher or by the book. In studying, it is a 
good plan to make your own questions. Think of the ques- 
tions that might well be asked about the topic you are study- 
ing. Write them down as you read ; then use them to re- 
view and to test yourself by seeing if you can answer them 
well. 

What is a good question ? — 

1. A question that can be answered 'by "yes" or "no" is not 
often a good one. 
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2. Questions should emphasize the important points. To say 
''tell about" or "describe" is just the same as asking all that the 
book said. 

3. A few good questions are far better than many Uttle, imim- 
portant ones. 

The following paragraphs are taken from a textbook. 
Make three questions which will cover all that is told about 
the topic. 

Petroleum 

Discovery and Early Use 

In early days, people used to follow the maxim of "early to bed 
and early to rise," because nearly all work had to be done in the 
daytime. Their houses were lighted then by the sputtering tallow 
candle and the greasy whale oil lamp. These gave only a dim, 
flickering l^ight, but there was no other means of Ughting until 
it was foimd possible to get a better oil from rocks. This oil the 
Indians had long known, and the settlers of Pennsylvania dis- 
covered it when they were drilling for salt water. Oil came to the 
surface with the brine and could be easily separated from it, be- 
cause oil is lighter than water, floats on the surface, and can be 
readily skimmed off. This oil was petroleum, or rock oil, and was 
widely advertised and sold for medicine. Very soon it became 
known that this oil could be separated into many oils. One, a 
heavy, dark oil, could be burned to furnish heat. Another, a clear, 
light oil, burned with a yellow flame and made an excellent light. 
This hght oil is called kerosene. 

The discovery led to the invention and widespread use of kero- 
sene lamps. Lighting by kerosene has been from that day to this 
the most widely used method of illumination. The kerosene lamp 
is much cleaner than the old whale oil lamp, gives a steadier light 
than gas, and is by some much more desired for reading than is 
electricity. 
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Problem 

Let the class select some subject, either history, geography, or 
physiology. In your next English lesson each one is to write out 
the questions he thinks would cover the all-important points in 
the text of that lesson. 

Write the fewest number possible. It will require good thinking 
to decide upon the questions and to state them well. 

35. USING QUESTIONS TO ORGANIZE YOUR IDEAS . 

It isn't difficult to make good questions when you have a 
book before you suggest them. Very often, however, you 
are called upon to make a report on some topic and must 
get the information from various sources, talking with 
others, reading many books, and thinking out the matter 
for yourself. 

The best wiay to get your ideas in shape is to make a list 
of all the possible questions in connection with the subject 
which might interest you or your audience. Perhaps your 
class has been discussing the various ways to improve the 
appearance of the homes and yards in your«neighborhood. 
Some members are to report on the best trees to plant; 
others on the use of vines to improve the appearance of a 
yard ; still others will talk of flower beds and shrubs. You 
have been asked to make a report on window boxes. You 
say to yourself, ''What would any one want to know 
about window boxes ? " You list all the points of which you 
can think. ^ 

1. How do you make window boxes? 

2. What are the best kind to use? 

3. Where would you put them? 
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4. What are the best plants to put in them? 

5. How do you take care of wmdow boxes? 

Then you ask yourself, "Where shall I begin in my talk?'' 
It is always well to interest people in a subject before you 
try to tell them much about it, so you might begin with the 
third question. You can write the question as a statement 
when you make an outline or you can leave it in question 
form. 

Under each heading of your outline write the points you 
will mention in answering the question. 

1; How do window boxes make a place attractive? 

(Picture of homes and public buildings showing use of window 
boxes.) 

(Where window boxes might be used around the school build- 
ing.) 

2. What are the best kind to use? 

(Name various kinds, wooden, zinc, etc., give names of firms 
which can supply them, prices and advantages of each.) 

3. How to make a window box. 

(Give directions for making drawings, letc.) 

4. What plants are best suited to window boxes in this climate? 
(Mention plants which grow well and good color combinations.) 

5. How do you take care of window boxes? 

(Best way to water, best soil to use, best side of the house.) 

Problem 

In this same way prepare a question outline on one of these 
topics : 
Use of vines to beautify a lawn. 
Use of trees to improve a yard. 
Use of shrubs to beautify a lawn. 
Use of flower beds on a lawn. 
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36. WHAT TO TELL IN A BIOGRAPHICAL REPORT 

Constantly, during your school life, you are asked to make 
reports on characters in history. What is the usual type of 
report made in school ? The pupil goes to an encyclopedia, 
reads what is found there, and then tries to tell it all. It is 
usually a tiresome account of the date of the person's birth, 
marriage, and death. 

What do you really care to know about a great historical 
character ? 

These three topics will include most that is interesting. 

1. The kind of world into which he was born and interesting 
stories of his childhood. 

It is always interesting to know what the conditions were 
where a man was bom. Was he bom on the frontier ? Did 
he share the same hardships as the other people of his time 
or was he wealthier or poorer ? What hardships did he over- 
come and how? What education did he have? What 
sports and pleasures did he enjoy? 

Think of the great men of whom you know. Can you 
answer any of these questions about them? One needs 
to know these facts about a man's early life because they help 
to explain later life. 

2. Why has this person been remembered in history? 

Don't you always wonder why, of all the millions of people 
who have lived, this one should be so remembered that 
after hundreds of years, perhaps, he is still of interest to 
us? Was he a fighter, a writer, an inventor, a states- 
man, or a scientist ? 
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3. Anecdotes which reveal character. 

After realizing the big things your hero has done, you 
wonder what type of man was he, who could accomplish 
so much in the world. Was he honest, persevering, kind, 
or was he cold-blooded, shrewd, and selfish ? 

Character is best revealed by what people do, and so we 
learn the character of great people by the anecdotes which 
are told of them. 

What anecdotes do you know which tell of the imselfish- 
ness of Washington, the kind-heartedness of Lincoln, the 
tenderness of Lee ? What does this anecdote tell you about 
Franklin? 

Franklin was the first person to invent stoves. Before his time 
the only way of heating was with a fireplace. The stove gave 
four times as much heat as a fireplace because it could be put out 
in the middle of the room and throw heat in all directions. 

When Franklin's friends asked him why he did not have it 
patented he said: "No. We enjoy great advantages from the 
invention of others, we should be glad of an opportunity to serve 
others." So he let other people make stoves like his without 
paying him money. 

Problems 

Divide your class into three groups. Choose some character 
in history ; then work together to prepare a good report. 

Group I may tell of the kind of world into which the man or 
woman was born and of his or her childhood. 

Group II may tell why he has been remembered. 

Group III may collect anecdotes which tell his traits of chai-ac- 
ter. The lives of any one of these makers of history will be in- 
teresting. You may add others. 
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1. Benjamin Franklin 9. John C. Calhoun 

2. Abraham Lincohi 10. Frances Willard 

3. Clara Barton 11. Daniel Webster 

4. Robert E. Lee 12. Jefferson Davis 

5. Theodore Roosevelt 13. Eli Whitney 

6. Florence Nightingale 14. Samuel Morse 

7. Andrew Jackson 15. Thomas Edison 

8. Henry Clay 16. Luther Biu*bank 

17. JuUa Warde Howe 

37. WRITING A SUMMARY 

After you have discussed a question in class, the battle 
is but half won. Unless every member of the class can give 
a siunmary, including the important points in the lesson, the 
recitation for that pupil has not been a success. 

A siunmary can well be made from key words. List the 
important ideas in the lesson and then write complete state- 
ments about each one. 

A sunomary may be the answering of a question which has 
been the problem of the day's lesson. Follow your rule for 
answering a question effectively. 

Problems 

Write a sunmiary of some lesson you have had within a day or 
two. The class will criticize you on these points : 

1. Does the summary include all the main points in the lesson? 

2. Are the statements clear and definite? 

38. THRIFT PROGRAMME 

Your club may well devote several of its meetings during 
the year to the subject "Thrift." These topics will make 
an interesting set of talks. 
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1. How some of the richest men in our commimity earned 
their first dollar. 

Choose pupils to interview the different men. A small 
group might go together. Review Lesson 31 on how to 
conduct an interview. Report your interview to the class. 

2. Saving in my day. 

Interview some of the oldest inhabitants in the commu- 
nity and ask them to tell you how they used to save. 

3. Saving in other countries. 

Interview people who have lived in some other country. 
Get them to tell you how they learned ways there of being 
thrifty. 

4. The clerk speaks. 

Talks to a clerk in a millinery shop or some other store. 
Get her to tell you in what ways people buy foolishly. 

5. How good machinery saves. 

Talk to a successful farmer and get him to tell you why it 
is good business to have good machinery, well-built fences, 
and strong houses. 

To THE Boys and Girls 

To speak well, means that you are able to speak effectively in all 
the ordinary situations which you may meet. In school, you must be 
able to tell what you know in such a way that the teacher will know 
you have organized your ideas. Out of school, you must be able to 
convince others of your point, and many times you will be called upon 
to simply give explanations. 

The next group of lessons will show you some of the ways in which 
an explanation can be effectively made. 
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GIVING AN AUDIENCE INFORMATION 

39. EXPLAINING BY USE OF EXAMPLES 

Just as incidents illustrating your point may make a talk 
more convincing, so the use of examples may make your 
explanation clearer. 

Give incidents which will explain these statements : 

It pays to stay in school. 
He met his Waterloo. 
*^ We have crossed the Rubicon. 

He who dances must pay the fiddler. 
It never pays to jump at conclusions. 
Little pitchers have big ears. 
You cannot always judge by appearances. 
First impressions are lasting. 
First impressions are often wrong. 
Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
The early bird catches the worm. 

40. USE OF EXACT WORDS TO HELP IN EXPLANA- 
TIONS 

To make an explanation exact it is important to choose 
the words which will best express your meaning. Many 
people use the same words to express all ideas. With some, 
everything is a "thinga ma gig/' or '^perfect," or "wonder- 
ful." You should have a variety of words at your command. 

Find four synonyms for each of these words : 

able gang happy 

accident brave trouble 

speech capable lazy 

fight cheerful near 

bad cold wrong 
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We call words which are opposite in meaning antonyms. 
Find the antonyms of these words : 

witty harmony gloomy 

clear vain brave 

selfish useful clever 

failure sincere reckless 

experienced doubtful unruly 

41. EXPLAINING HOW THINGS WORK 

In the sales talks you made, you tried to persuade your 
customers to buy a certam Christmas present, by picturing 
the advantages of owning the article and by other methods. 
Often in selling, it is necessary to explain how an article 
works and to demonstrate it. 

You are selling a self-filling fountain pen. You begin with 
the general characteristics, "The foimtain pen is an inven- 
tion which enables you to have pen and ink together and to 
write without having to dip your pen constantly in." 
You then follow this with the details of how it works, slowly 
demonstrating as you talk. " By putting the pen into a 
bottle of ink and slowly imscrewing the cap you create a 
suction which draws the ink up into the pen. You then 
screw the pen together and you are ready to write." Em- 
phasize the special points : 

The pen is self -filling so does not require the tube filler as most 
pens do. 

You can fill your pen wherever and whenever the ink runs out. 

It is non-leakable. 

You run no risk of getting ink on your clothes and fingers by 
placing the screw top on, so you can put your pen in your pocket 
and feel safe. 
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Problems 

Demonstrate and explain how one of the following articles 
works. If you cannot bring the real object to school you will 
need to use pictures, diagrams, and gestures to aid you. 

cream separator thermos bottle 

incubator alarm clock 

vacuum cleaner automobile 

electric washing machine fireless cooker 

kodak pencil sharpener 

42. HOW TO DO SOME USEFUL THINGS 

At a meeting of the civics club, be prepared to explain 
how to do one of the following. Strive to tell each step of 
the process in its proper order. 

How to prove multiplication. How to make biscuits. 

How to pitch a tent. How to make a jumping board. 

How to prove division. How to wash windows. 

What to do for sunstroke. First aid to a broken leg. 

How to prove subtraction. How to break a young horse for 

How to drive a Ford. riding. 

How to make a play automobile. How to make a trapeze. 

How to take care of a rifle. How to wash dishes. 

How to make a canoe. How to make docoa. 

How to make tomato soup. How to build a bird house. 

Read your composition before the class. After each pupil 
reads his composition, write his name on a piece of paper ; 
then below it write answers to each of these questions : 

1. Without asking any questions could you follow his instruc- 
tions? 

2. What suggestions would you naake? 

3. What mistakes were made in English? 
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It will take more than one day for every one to have an 
opportunity to speak, but when all have had a turn, pass 
these score papers rapidly around the class. Each may 
look for his own name to see the various opinions of his work. 

43. EXPLAINING BY GIVING REASONS 

Explain one of the following by giving reasons : 

1. Why does aluminum make good cooking utensils? 

2. Why is hard coal better than soft for use in heating a house? 

3. Why is "daylight saving" a good plan? 

4. Why is soccer football a better game than rugby for grade 
schools? 

5. Why is Portland, Oregon, warmer than Portland, Maine? 

6. Why is it important to teach children to wash their hands 
before every meal? 

44. USE OF DRAWINGS TO AID EXPLANATIONS 

Simple drawings and diagrams often make clear an ex- 
planation which would otherwise be vague. 

If you were explaining a basket ball game, you could give 
a much better explanation by using a rough diagram of the 
field. 

Problems 

By using drawings or diagrams on the blackboard, be ready to 
explain one of the following : 

1. How to play football. 

2. How to make an apron. 

3. How to plant some vegetable. 

4. How to make a kite. 

5. How to take care of bees. 
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6. How to irrigate a ranch. 

7. How to make a rabbit trap. 

8. How to make a tennis court. 

9. How to make an ice box for a camp. 
10. How to set a table. 

45. USING GRAPHS TO EXPLAIN 

Many explanations require the use of comparisons. One 
very eflfective way of comparing facts is by means of a graph. 
To show a thing graphically is to make a picture of it. 

In various ways you could explain how the girls and boys 
in your room compare in spelling averages for several 
months. 

You might put down the figures and say, ''The averages 
of the girls' grades in spelling for January, February, and 
March were 85, 85, 85. The averages of the boys' grades 
were 75, 85, 90." 

You might show the same thing by the use of lines. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

/ I I I 1 I I I I I 
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< 



-I girls 



-I boys 



Feb. 



<; 



H girls 



H boys 



March 



< 



-I girls 

I boys 



At a glance, what do you notice about the girls' grades? 
About the boys' ? 
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The following graph shows the prices of butter and pork. 
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At a glance you can see from the graph that the price of 
butter has gone steadily up. It is much easier to retain in 
your mind the picture of the graph than to remember the 
exact price of butter each year. 

The broken line represents the price per pound of pork. 
At once you see the relative rise in price of the two articles 
of food. 

Use the graph device whenever possible. Its significance 

may be grasped at a glance and its message easily retained 

in the memory. 

Problems 

1. Explain by graphs how your own grades in a certain subject 
compare for two months. 

2. Explain by graphs how the population of your town compares 
with the population of the three largest cities in the state. 

3. Explain by graphs how the daily average temperature for 
your vicinity has compared for a week. 
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4. Secure the pork quotations for the last 4 years and make a 
graph showing the changes. 

6. Prepare a similar chart for the price of wheat. 

6. Keep a record on a graph which will show the daily price of 
eggs for the next month. 

7. Show graphically the yield of wheat per acre of ten neigh- 
boring fields. 

8. Your geographies and the World Almanac will show you 
many such comparative figures. Select one which interests you 
and present it to the class. 

46. EXPLAINING AN INCIDENT 

Read a newspaper report of an incident. First on the 
page are the headlines ; then follows a general statement of 
the important facts (this is called the lead) ; then are given 
the details of what happened, when it happened, and where 
it happened. 

GERMAN HOWITZER STOLEN WHILE 
ON EXHIBITION 

STILL WEARING COAT OF CAMOU- 
FLAGE, BIG GUN IS TAKEN IN 
NEW ORLEANS IN DAYLIGHT 

By Associated Press. 

NEW ORLEANS. Feb. 6.— Theft of a 
German 155-imn. howitzer, part of the 
United States and allied war exposition 
being held here under the auspices of the 
French conunission to the United States, 
was reported here today. The howitzer, 
still wearing its coat of camouflage, had 
been parked at a prominent point on 
Canal Street. A previous effort made to 
steal the gun failed, it was stated, when 
exhibits were being unloaded last week 
from the cars. The gun mired in a road- 
way not far from the sidetrack and was 
abandoned. 

The theft took place in daylight, accord- 
ing to those in charge of the exhibit. 
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What is the headUne of the accompanying news item? 
The lead? What happened, when and where did it occur? 

Fine History Report 

Seventh Grade Pupil gives a splendid report on the difficulties 
that beset Washington in 1777. 

At the monthly meeting of the Lincoln School Mothers' Club, 
Richard Schofield made a most interesting talk on the difficulties 
that Washington encountered in 1777. He showed how the 
people grew indifferent in the support of the army, how a clique 
in Congress and in the army began to conspire against him, and 
how Washington pfitiently and courageously bore all his hardshipo 
and finally overcame all his difficulties. 

Problems 

Write up some incidents as if they were intended for newspaper 
publication. Read your reports to the class. The foUowiog 
topics may suggest a subject. 

1. Automobile accident 

2. School party 

3. Fire 

4. Ball game 

5. Community meeting 

6. Class 

7. Club meeting 

8. Some individuaPs work 

47. WRITING LETTERS 

At this time write a letter to your principal reviewing 
a book, story, or poem you have read in school this year. 
Give especial attention to expressing your opinion about 
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various parts, scenes, etc., telling why you like or dislike 
the book. 

In planning the work of another class, the principal may 
be influenced by these reviews. 

CLUB PROGRAMMES 

48. DO YOU KNOW THESE PEOPLE? 

Write out a good statement telling what each has done for 
which he will be remembered. 

Woodrow Wilson Ty Cobb 

Samuel Gompers Lloyd George 

Enrico Caruso Marshal Joflfre 

BiUy Simday Pope Benedict 

Andrew Carnegie Henry Ford 

Orville Wright Mrs. Ballington Booth 

Herbert Hoover Booker Washington 

John D. Rockefeller General Pershing 

49. MAKING STORIES INTO SCENARIOS 

A Scenario is an outline of a play which gives the scenes 
and actions and indicates when the characters enter and 
leave (exit). 

^lect some story which you already know. Decide upon 

1. The characters needed. 

2. Incidents in it which you will show. 

3. The time and place of the actions. 

Write just the keywords, enough to indicate the actions. 
Here is a keyword plan of the story, "The King of the 
Golden River.'' 
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Scene I. In the home of the Three Brothers 

Gluck seated near fire tummg over the mutton on the spit. 
A loud knock heard — Gluck goes to window and looks out — 
Enter the little old gentleman — Gluck gives him piece of mutton 
— Enter the two brothers — one throws, umbrella at Gluck, 
other boxes his ears. They spy the old man — begin to hit 
Gluck with rolling pin — old man interposes cap which sends 
the pin winding. Encoimter with the two brothers. Eant the 
old man — brothers discover mutton has been cut — send Gluck 
to cellar — Exit Gluck — ^Brothers fall asleep — door bursts 
open with a crash — Enter the old man. Place destroyed by 
terrific storm — discover old man's card "Soulixwest Wind, 
Esquire." 

Scene II. The shop of ihe brothers who have turned goldsmiths 

They throw mug into pot — leave Gluck to stir — Gluck 
stirring pot disconsolately goes to window — hears voice — looks 
everywhere to find it, imder tables, behind door, in closets, finally 
discovers comes from melting pot — moves lid — out steps golden 
dwarf who shakes himself, tells Gluck of the Golden River. For 
whosoever shall throw three drops of water into its source it will 
turn to gold — walks to furnace and disappears. Gluck looks 
up chimney — runs to tell brothers what he has heard. 

Scene III. On path of Golden River 

Hans going up the valley comes to edge of rock, puts down 
his basket — climbs on up rocky ledge — hot, tired, thirsty — 
sees dog, spurns dog, drinks water from flask and struggles on. 
Sun sinking, Golden River in sight — a cry — gray-haired old man 
extended on rocks asks for water — is refused. Flash of lightning, 
the earth shakes, a mighty roar. Hans throws flask into torrent, 
staggers and falls, is changed into Black Stone. 
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Scene IV. Gluck and Schwartz at home waiting for Hans 

Schwartz decides to go himself. Climbs rocky path, sees child 
who asks for water and is refused — black cloud rising — meets 
old man who crys out for water — black cloud rises higher. 
Schwartz climbs on — sees his brother who asks for water. 
Schwartz strides over figure and Hans disappears. Schwartz 
frightened — goes on — flashes of lightning — Schwartz stands 
by Golden River — roar of waters rush over him, two black stones 
appear. 

Scene V. On path of the Golden River 

Gluck carrying basket containing bread and bottle of holy 
water. Meets old man, old man asks for water — Gluck gives 
him bottle, goes on, meets child who asks for water, holds it to 
child's lips, child gets up, runs down hill — Gluck goes on, sees dog 

— pours rest of water in dog's mouth. Dog springs up, disappears 

— 'K'ing of the Golden River stands there. They talk — King 
picks up lily — shakes three drops of clear dew in the flask — 
Gluck takes these — shakes them into river — goes on to Treasure 
Valley, where flowers grow and streams flow. 

Select one of the following and write out a scenario. Do 
not worry about the scenery. Whoever stages it must supply 
that. Your business is to indicate the scenes and action. 

Cinderella Puck of Pooks' Hill 

Jack the Giant Killer Incident of the French Camp 

Red Riding Hood The Birds' Christmas Carol 

Courtship of Miles Standish The Two Magi 

Pied Piper of Hamelin The Necklace 

Evangeline Hansel and Gretel 

Dog of Flanders The Snow Queen 

If your teacher thinks you have time, try to write a 
scenario for an original play to be staged in your own town. 
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Some classes enjoy acting the scenes of their scenarios 
in pantomime fashion. Without using any words they make 
the audience enjoy the play. 

60. MAKING THRIFT MOVIES 

Combine these ideas in some good way to make the scena- 
rio of a movie. You might act out some of the best ones 
for pupils in the other grades. Add whatever you think 
will make the story complete. 

1. An ambitious person — a thing coveted — an enemy — 
some W. S. S. — a conversation overheard. 

2. An escaped convict — a prisoner during the war — house 
on the edge of the woods — some W. S. S. — a beautiful white- 
haired woman. 

3. A lesson at school — a lazy boy — an automobile accident 
— a job — a savings account. 



51. GETTING DIFFERENT OPINIONS 

The general opinion of many persons is more likely to be 
the truth about a question than is the opinion of one. If 
these persons represent a great variety of occupations and 
experiences, they may have very different opinions. 

It will be interesting to have various members of the class 
interview different persons on some question and report to 
the class the opinion of each regarding some question. 
Choose some topic which is of current interest to everybody, 
something which is being discussed in all the papers. You 
may choose some question such as : 

*^Can we expect the cost of living to decrease or increase?" 
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The following persons may be interviewed : 

Lawyer Merchant 

Fanner Railroad Man 

Banker Carpenter 

Superintendent of Schools Engineer 

Minister Automobile Salesman 
City Official 

52. CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 

The following subjects of civic interest will make a good 
programme for your club. 

1. Oiu' Organized Charities. 

Find out what organizations in your community look 
after charity cases. If possible interview some official 
before writing up your topic. Several pupils might work 
together, each reporting upon one of these sub-topics : 

1. What various organizations do charity work? 

2. From where do the funds for organized charity come? 

3. Why is it better to help people through organization than 
to give individually to beggars on the street and at our doors? 

4. What are some of the chief reasons why people become 
dependent upon charity? 

5. How would thrift help do away with poverty? 

2. The Conunercial Club. 

Obtain an interview with some member of this organiza- 
tion and ask him to tell you of the work of the conmaercial 
club in your conununity. 

3. The Rotary Club. 

Find out what this organization is and what are its aims 
and interests. 
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4. The Farm Bureau. 

What is the value of this organization ? You may discuss 
a Grange or Farmers' Institute instead of this organization. 

Add to this list any other civic organization in your com- 
munity. Tell what each is and what it does. Perhaps you 
have 

A Humane Society A Library Association 

A League of Churches A City Improvement Association 

A Federation of Women^s Clubs A Community Center 

53. THRIFT PROGRAMME 
These topics will be good ones for a club meeting. 

1. Remarks I Have Heard Which Express Extravagance or 
Thrift. 

Not all sayings are true but it will be interesting to make a 
collection of sayings such as "A stitch in time saves nine." 
*'This costs only a quarter." "Penny wise and pound foolish." 
"Save at the spigot and waste at the bung hole." Discuss how 
far these sayings do hold true. 

2. Spending Money at a Fair. 

What is the best way to see a fair? What are some of the 
foolish ways people spend their money when attending such show? 

3. The Most Foolish Thing I Ever Bought. 

Most of you can think of a time you spent money very foolishly. 
Perhaps when you were quite small. It will be interesting to tell 
what you purchased, where you got the money, and what you did 
with the article afterwards. 

4. Physical Thrift. 

In what ways is it really thrifty to build up a sound body? 
Use illustrations. 
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Ask your teacher to dictate this to you. See if you can 
punctuate, capitalize, and spell it correctly. 

55. HOW TO SPEAK TO PERSONS IN AUTHORITY 

No matter who you are, there are times when you are 
brought in contact with persons whom you must obey. 

The poUceman is given authority to enforce certain 
regulations — you break them — he stops you — what are 
you to do about it ? 

Remember he is acting imder orders. To antagonize 
him will only make matters worse for you, so — 

Speak politely and pleasantly. 

Express regret at your error. 

Show your readiness to obey. 

If you have a good excuse, make it briefly. 

Problems 

You turn your auto the wrong way and are stopped by the 
policeman; what will you say? 

You have broken some rule of the school. A teacher takes 
you to task ; tell what you would say. 

You are walking across the park. The caretaker halts you 
and tells you it is against the law. What will you say? 

Add other situations to this list. 

56. HOW TO INTRODUCE PERSONS 

To be able to introduce persons easily and cordially saves 
many an embarrassing situation. You introduce strangers 
in order that they may become acquainted ; so try to aid 
them in every possible way. 

1. Speak names slowly, distinctly, and cordially. 
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2. Say something about the persons you are introducmg 
which will make it easy for them, 

''This is Harriet Jones, who has just moved here from 
Birmingham, Alabama. Harriet, this is Katherine Johnson, 
the president of our class." 

When you yourself are introduced, it is a friendly courtesy 
to take the other's hand. It is very important to repeat 
the name of the person you are meeting, to look directly at 
him, and to speak in a pleasing, cordial way. 

Since Katherine is the old pupil, she would probably say, 
''I am very glad to meet you, Harriet. You are just in time 
for a good club meeting. We are glad to have a new mem- 
ber." Perhaps Harriet would show her interest in her new 
class by inquiring about the club, its purpose, what the 
members do, etc. 

Problems 

Give the following introductions : 
Your teacher to your mother. 
Your visiting cousin to some of your classmates. 
The superintendent of schools to your class. 
Some other visitor to the class. 
A pupil who has just entered school to your teacher. 
Mr. Jones, who is to speak to your class on Thrift, to the presi- 
dent of your club. 

In every room, the president should act as a host or hos£- 
ess, to introduce visitors to the class, and to make new 
pupils feel at home. 

57. HOW TO USE A TELEPHONE 

Few people answer a telephone properly. If you work 
in a store or office, it is particularly important that you know 
the best way to conduct a telephone conversation. 
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How to Answer a Telephone 

1. Do you say ''Hello"? If you do, you waste time. You 
should at once give the name of the place if it is a business 
telephone — "Frank Bros. Shoe Store," ''Dr. White's 
Office," "Everett School." If it is a residence you should 
say, "Dr. Johnson's residence" or "Mrs. Williams' resi- 
dence." 

2. You should speak slowly and pronounce your words 
distinctly in a medium tone of voice. 

3. If you receive a message, be sure you have the main 
facts definitely in mind before you leave the telephone. 
Repeat the message to the person who is talking to make it 
certain^ spell out names if you are doubtful, repeat numbers. 

Perhaps you are taking an order ; repeat each item. 

"1 poimd of butter." 

"i dozen cans of milk — Eagle brand." 

"1 dozen eggs." 

You may be answering the school telephone. Some one 
has given you a message for a teacher. You repeat, "Ask 
Miss Wise to call Main 347 at recess. I will — you are 
very welcome." 

4. Remember to speak politely and pleasantly on the 
telephone. It is one place where you are judged almost 
entirely by your tone of voice. 

How to Call a Number 

The same rules apply in calling numbers. 

1. Speak directly into telephone quietly and distinctly, 
calling each number separately, and slowly. Red. 1-4-7-9. 

2. When your party answers, if he should say, "Hello," 
do not make a second blunder by saying, "Who is this?" 
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Ask, "Is this the (jolden Rule Store? I wish to speak to 
the manager of the glove department." 

3. When you get the person you want on the line, tell 
at once who you are. ''This is Shirley Holmes speaking. 
I live at 1130 Blanco Road." Then deliver your message. 

Problems 

Write out one side of the telephone conversation which might 
occur in these situations. 

1. You call a railroad station to inquire about trains. 

2. You call a store to report that a package has not been 
delivered. 

3. You call a theater to reserve three seats for the matinee. 

4. CaU the newspaper to insert an advertisement for a lost 
article. 

5. You answer the school telephone and receive a message for 
some pupil. 

6.^ You are working in a doctor's office. Make an appointment 
for a patient. 

7. You take an order in a drug store. 

58. TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS WHICH MIGHT 

HAVE BEEN 

At one of your club meetings, it will be amusing to heai 
these telephone conversations: * 

1. Governor Winslow telephones Miles Standish that the 
Indians are said to be planning a raid on the colony. 

2. Brom Bones telephones Katrina of the joke he played on 
Ichabod Crane. 

3. The "Snow Bound'' family telephone to their neighbors. 

4. Horatius telephones to the Roman fathers regarding the 
plight of the army. 
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5. A soldier in the anny telephones them later of how Hora- 
tius saved Rome. 

6. Columbus telephones Queen Isabella upon his return from 
his first voyage. 

7. Napoleon telephones to Marshal Ney asking why he did not 
report at the Battle of Waterloo. 

8. Washington telephones the Weather Bureau to know if ice 
is on the Delaware. 

9. Betsy Ross telephones to Dolly Madison discussing the 
arrangement of plans for a woman's suffrage meeting. 

59. WRITING A LETTER OF APPRECIATION 

Every one has occasions for writing letters to thank 
friends for gifts. The first thing to remember is that you 
should write such letters promptly. 

The form of a letter is always important, but by this time 
you should know that part of letter writing. If you are not 
sure, refer to p. 102. 

Compare the content of these letters : 

5116 Park St. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Dec. 31, 1920 
Dear Jack : 

I have nothing else to do so I will write you a few lines to tell 
you that your Christmas present was received and highly appre- 
ciated by me. I was looking for one all the time for I thought you 
were going to send one. I couldn't think of any better present to 
send you. I hope you will be pleased with it. 
We are all well and hope you are the same. 

Yoiu« sincerely, 
Harry Wright 
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817 W. Pine St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Dec. 20, 1920 
Dear Aunt Clara : 

The books by Mark Twain which you sent me for Christmas 
surely are fine and I wish to thank you for thinking of me. I read 
some every night. I haven't read many of them but so far I be- 
lieve that my choice is "Huckleberry Finn." "The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer" is good and so is "The Canadian Kid" but I like 
"Huckleberry Finn" the best. 

I wish Jrou could have been with us Christmas. We had om* 
tree early in the morning and baby Jack was so excited he talked 
all the time. Mr. and Mrs. James spent the day with us and every 
one enjoyed the fine turkey dinner. 

Please write and tell me all about your vacation. 
Happy New Year to you from 

Your loving niece, 

Marion Clark 

1. Which is the better way of showing appreciation — by 
sajdng *'I appreciate your kindness" or by telling what use 
or pleasure you are having out of the gift ? 

2. Does the degree of thanks depend upon the value of a 
gift? How can you show that you appreciate the thought 
that prompted the gift ? 

3. Why avoid a beginning such as "I have nothing else 
to do," etc.? 

4. Point out other statements in Harry's letter which 
are in poor taste. Why do you think so ? 

5. Point out personal touches in Marion's letter which 
make it interesting. 

6. Do you think Aunt Clara appreciated Marion's inter- 
est in asking her to tell what she was doing ? 
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Remember when you write letters, not to fill them with 
facts about yourself without showing interest in the person 
to whom you are writing. 

If you have a real *Hhank you'' letter to write, do it here 
in school and get the benefit of the class criticism. If you 
have no real letter to write, write one of the following imagi- 
nary '* thank you" letters. Read them to the class for dis- 
cussion having in mind the points just brought out. 

1. Letter to aimt thanking her for a wrist watch. 

2. Letter to a friend who has sent you a game, for your 
birthday. 

3. Letter to friend who has sent you some kodak pictures 
taken in summer camp. 

4. Letter to an uncle thanking him for a box of candy. 

5. Letter to a sister who has sent you a book. 

6. Letter to a relative who has sent you some ribbons, 
or a handkerchief, or a neck tie, for Christmas. 

AMERICANIZING AMERICA 

60. AMERICANISMS 

What does it mean to ''Americanize America " ? It means 
just this, that we want all the people of this country to be 
not only good citizens but good Americans. Wjhat is a 
Good American? 

A Good American speaks the English Language. 
A Good American is loyal to the flag. 
A Good American is thrifty. 

Add to this Ust other statements telling what constitutes 
a good American. Call these statements Americanisms. 
See how many good ones you can collect. 
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Do You Know America? 

A good American should know about the most important 
places of scenic and historic interest in his own country. 
The following list suggests places about which you can have 
reports at some Club Meeting. 

Statue of Liberty Plymouth Rock 

Yellowstone National Park Glacier National Park 

Natural Bridge Washington Monument 

Pikes Peak Grand Canyon 

Bunker Hill Monument Golden Gate 

The Alamo Faneuil Hall 

Ellis Island Mammoth Cave 

Niagara Falls Mount Vernon 

Roosevelt Dam Yosemite Park 



Other ''Do You Know'' Progranunes 

At various times during the year you may have a series 
of "Do You Know" meetings. The following general sub- 
jects are suggested. A committee should be appointed to 
list topics for reports imder each general head. 

Places of interest in this locality. 

Points of interest in our state. 

Famous American inventions. 

Famous scientists. 

Famous characters in the Bible. 

WeU-known pictiu'es and who painted them. 

Famous musicians. 

Stories of the best-known operas. 

Famous actors and actresses. 
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61. WHY MY PARENTS CAME TO AMERICA 

Some one has said "America spells opportimity." What 
did he mean by that ? What various reasons have brought 
people to America since the day of its discovery ? 

What inducements are offered to any one coming to 
America to-day ? 

What do these people who come to America bring to us ? 

What do the emigration laws require that each inmiigraixt 
shall be ? 

What do these immigrants get in return ? 

If there are members of your club whose parents or 
grandparents were bom in a foreign land, compositions on 
this subject will make an interesting programme. 

No doubt there are persons of foreign birth in your com- 
munity who could tell you interesting stories of why they 
came to this country. Some members of the club may re- 
port interviews with them. 

« 

62. AMERICANIZATION PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 

« 

• Sometime during the year it would be a good plan to pre- 
pare some plays and pageants which may be presented at 
community meetings, playground centers, or in other schools. 

A pageant is a performance where the interest is in the 
scenes, characters, dances, music. There is no talking, very 
Uttle action, and not much plot. 

After you have decided the type of play or pageant you 
will prepare, decide upon the various scenes to be presented, 
then appoint committees to be responsible for each scene. 

It is interesting to note that in one school there should 
be children whose parents were bom in so many lands. 
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When they presented this play the child who represented 
Columbia dressed in white and carried a flag, while the 
others dressed as nearly as possible in the native costumes 
of the countries where their parents were bom. 

The pupils in one school used the idea of "Why My 
Parents Came to America" and wrote the following : 

Columbia's Welcome 

I am glad to welcome you into your new home. I am sure all 
my people will accept you as their brothers and sisters. You must 
do your part so that all people in America will become One Nation 
united in language, work, home ties, and citizenship, with one flag 
above all flags, and only one allegiance to that flag. 

Here are some points I want you to remember : 

1. An American must love liberty. 

2. He must know how to use his hands and brauis. 

3. He must master the English language. 

4. He must honor the United States above all other nations. 

» 

Why My Mother Came to the United States 

My mother was born in France. My grandfather was told that 
in America money was found in the streets. They sold aU the 
things they had and came to America. 

My grandfather soon saw that he had to work for his money just 
as he did in France. He was a stonecutter and he could not 
make money here. When my grandmother died, he put the chil- 
dren in the orphans' home and went back to France. The children 
grew up and learned to love this country. 

I was bom in this country, I love it and I believe that I must 
endeavor "to mend, not to rend" ; to build up, not to tear down. 
I must accept responsibiUty and work and must feel that I can 
best serve my country by Justice, Honesty, Loyalty, Cooperation, 
Cleanliness, Courage, and Industry. 
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Why My Father Came to the United States 

My father was born in England. He came to the United States 
with his mother to visit some of his brothers. His moth^ returned 
to England but he didn't Uke to be ruled by a king so he decided 
to stay here where he was happy. • 

We all love the United States and I am trying to be a good Uttle 
American citizen. 

Why My Parents Came to the United States 

My parents and I were born in Alsace-Lorraine. Our cousins 
in the United States wrote us a letter and told us to come there for 
we could make a better living and papa could earn more money. 

We soon found that the United States was a wonderful country. 
We all love it and "I beUeve that I must stand by the dignity and 
honor of my country in word, in thought, and in deed." 

Why My Parents Came to the United States 

My father and mother were born in. Syria. They heard some 
people say that America had a good government and that ever>^- 
thing went by election. Syria had the Turkish government which 
was a bad government. 

I was born here and of course I love this country and so do my 
father and my mother. My father volunteered to fight against 
Germany, but had not yet been called. We are glad to be under 
the United States flag and I am going to be a good American. 

Why My Parents Came to the United States 

My parents were born in Russia. They came to the United 
States Jbecause they had heard so much of the new land called 
America. When they arrived in the United States, they were 
deUghted with the wonderful country and its just laws. Here 
they could earn an honest Uving without fear that the czar's men 
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would come and take aw^y their money. They have Ijived here 
ever since, happy and contented in a land where they can worship 
God in their own way. 

Why My Parents Came to the United States 

My mother was bom in Switzerland and my father was bom in 
Germany. In school, my mother was learning Greek because she 
thought that when she got older she would take a trip to Greece, 
but she came to America instead. 

We all love the United States. My father took out citizenship 
papers many years ago. "I believe that my countty gives to me 
the same rights and privileges that she can give to any one, and 
that it is my duty to cultivate my talents and to eprich my Ufe iii 
order that I may better serve her interests.'' 

■ 

Why My Parents Came to the United States 

My father and mother were born in Italy. They left there and 
went to Mexico to look for my father's brother. Then they de- 
cided to leave there and go to the United States. * I like this coun- 
try and I am trying to be a good American. I would gladly die 
for this country. 

Why My Parents Came to the United States 

My parents and all of us were born in Mexico. We had a farm 
and my father worked very hard and soon had a great many cattle, 
horses, and sheep. When the Revolution started, Carranza's 
men came and took our cattle and always troubled us. 

We remiaihed in Mexico some time after that but we never had 
any peace. So we decided to come to the United States. My 
two brothers and I were sent to school ; and my father, although 
more than fifty years old, and my three grown-up sisters started 
to night school to learn English. We are all trying to be good 
Americans. 
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Suggestions for Plays and Pageants 

1. Scenes from local history. Begin with the first settlement 
of your locality and depict important events which have happened 
since. 

2. Scenes from American History. Starting with the discovery 
of America, depict typical scenes of each important period of 
American history including the Great War. 

3. Lullabies of the Nations. Have songs of the various nations 
simg, then end with all singing some American song. 

To THE Girls and Boys 

In getting up the newspaper o& magazine, as is suggested in the 
next set of lessons, you will have an opportunity to put into use all 
that you have been learning about organizing your ideas and express- 
ing them effectively. See how often you can find situations which 
require you to use what you learned in a previous lesson. 

LEARNING TO WRITE FOR PUBLICATION 

63. A NEWSPAPER 

Newspapers are one of the most important institutions of 
our modem civilization. Think what life would be if we 
could not be supplied hour by hour with the news of the 
world. Perhaps nothing else so influences the ideas of the 
people as the daily press. 

It is a good plan to have a school paper. In writing for 
it pupils get much practical ex^erionce in writing for pub- 
lication. 

How a newspaper is made up. 

Examine a newspaper and find what is printed on the first 
page. 
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Where is domestic news (national, state, and local)? 
What is on the editorial page? What are the editorials 
about? Who owns the paper? Who is the editor-in-chief? 
Find the market reports. What information do you find 
there? Find weather report, R. R. time tables, sporting 
page, advertisements. 

How to have a school paper. 

Here are two plans for conducting a school paper. Read 
both, discuss the advantages and disadvantages of each 
plan, and then decide which plan you will adopt. 

1. Every member of the class writes editorials, stories, etc.; 
and the best ones are selected to be used in a paper. 

One paper or magazine only is put together, and it is passed 
around the class to be taken home and read by each member. 

2. Every member of the class writes a magazine of his own. 
After each article has been read and criticized in class, he rewrites 
it and puts it in his magazine. Such a book may, in after years, 
recall many happy associations of your elementary school days. 

News and How It Spreads 

Did you ever stop to think of how you came to learn of some 
great event or happening that was of world interest? 

It is said that an electrical engineer once remarked that not one 
man in a thousand knew what operated the trolley car on which 
he rode to his business in the mornings. He further said that not 
one in a hundred knew what actuated the wheels of the locomotives 
on the railroads. He might have gone further and stated that not 
one man or woman in ten thousand ever thinks of how the news 
comes to the papers or how it is subsequently scattered about. 

To bring the matter home to us all just at this time, who has 
ever thought of how the message coming from Germany on Satur- 
day night, October 12, was known so promptly in almost every 
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« 

home of the cities and in the smallest American village? This 
is what happened : 

There are great news associations, made up of newspapers in 
this cQuntry and Europe, which maintain representatives or re- 
porters in all the countries of the world. WheA anything of gen- 
eral interest occurs, these correspondents, or the one in the place 
where the thing happens, telegraphs it to the nearest newspaper. 
This paper, being a member of the news association, sends it to 
the nearest distributing point of the association. There it is 
edited, rewritten, and whipped into shape for transmission over 
telegraph and long distance telephone wires to all the papers be- 
longing to that association. The newspapers, receiving the mes- 
sage, print it, and then the subscribers get their papers and are 
at liberty to read the news. 

On the occasion of the German "peace note," the people of the 
United States knew, within a few hours of the time that it was 
started from Germany, about what the contents were. The news 
came from "somewhere" near the origin of the note. Anyway, 
a correspondent, or correspondents of the several news associa- 
tions foimd out what was going on. They wired it or cabled it 
to America. The great American newspapers, many of them, 
issued extra editions and these were sold everywhere on the streets. 
Millions of papers were sold, but even these papers did not reach 
the people in their homes on the night of October 12. 

What actually happened was this : People on the streets heard 
the newsboys crying the papers. Members of families bought the 
papers, read a line or two, then rushed to the nearest telephone end 
called up their homes. The switchboards of the telephone oflSces 
became one blaze of light as the small signal lamps from tens of 
thousands, from millions of calls, flickered before the operators. 
Everybody wanted to notify every one else that Germany was 
trying for peace. Millions of homes where there were service 
flags in the windows were interested in the news, and the telephones 
\ thousands of cities and towns were resorted to. From the rural 
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districts came calls to the cities and long distance messages flashed 
here and there, everywhere where a telephone wire stretched. 
People rushed out of their homes to notify other people that 
Germany, the desperate nation, was asking for peace terms. 

It would have been interesting if one could have been suspended 
over- the middle states of the United States, armed with a powerful 
telescope and could have watched the spread of the news. As- 
suming that, as the messages progressed, the telegraph and tele- 
phone wires could have become liuninous with the great message, 
the watcher aJoft would have witnessed an interesting sight. 

What Actually Happened 

' First, in far-away England he would have noticed a glow that 
crept along the bottom of the Atlantic, following the route of the 
cables to America. Again, he would have seen luminous flashes 
from great international wireless sending stations as duplicates of 
the message were flashed across the ocean to the government 
receiving stations. Perhaps, looking toward New York, he would 
have noted a second's delay, then the Unes of light would have 
been seen creeping across the continent westward. And, as they 
crept along, sinuous, branching telephone lines of light would 
spring from each side of the main line. Where cities were reached 
by the lines of light, they would spring almost instantly into a 
web or line of fire, and these were the telephone messages spread- 
ing from home to home, from city to smaller towns, from smaller 
towns and villages to farmers' homes. Thus the observer in the 
make-believe balloon, miles above the United States, could have 
watched the progress of the story of the German peace proposal 
over the country, all in less time than it takes to read this, until 
crisscrossing the continent, it lights the fires of enthusiasm in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. 

Use the information in this article and explain to a pupil in 
a lower grade how news travels around the world so rapidly. 
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64. DISCUSSING EDITORIALS 

Editorials are articles expressing the editor's opinion upon 
some worth while subject. The editorial department is one 
of the most important departments of a paper because it 
influences and forms public opinion. 

Editorials do not differ greatly from the paragraphs 
you have written, giving reasons to convince others. Why? 

Listening 

Mere silence is not necessarily listening. The turnip is silent 
but hears nothing. So with the human turnip. It takes work ijo 
listen. You have to sit and think about what you hear, asking 
questions, reviewing the thing in your mind over and over, slowly 
absorbmg the new idea. 

John M^ Siddall 

What is the purpose of the above editorial ? 

Problems 

Bring to cla«s an editorial from some magazine or newspaper. 
Be ready to tell the purpose the writer had in writing it. Be 
prepared to read it in a convincing manner. 

65. WRITING EDITORIALS 

Write a one paragraph editorial on some timely topic. 
Unless you have one in mind you particularly want to use, 
write on one of the following : 

1. Extravagant use of school supplies. 

2. Treatment of textbooks. 

3. Keeping school yard clean. 
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4. Throwing papers on the street. 

5. A clean-up week. 

6. Speaking correctly. 

7. Speaking English (if you are of foreign birth). 

8. Joining a ball team. 

9. Going out of doors at recess. 

10. Keeping desks neat. 

11. Small children on the playgrounds. 

12. Getting every one out to attend competitive games. 

13. A school garden. 

14. Home gardens. 
16. Being tardy. 

Exchange paper. On a separate sheet comment on the 
editorial you read according to this outline : 

Thought. 

Does the paragraph keep to the point? Are there 
unnecessary sentences? Are any words used too often? 
Is it convincing ? 

Form. 

penmanship spelling 

punctuation grammar 

66. SCHOOL NEWS 

Review Lesson 46. 

Write up any news of the school which will be of interest, 
such as : . 

Red Cross work, Noted visitor. 

Progress of Health Crusade. Offering for the poor. 

"English Drive." Boy Scout work. 

School party. Girl Scout work. 
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67. A BOY'S PAGE AND A GIRUS PAGE 

The boys can prepare a Sporting Page for the paper, and 
the girls, a Woman's Page. ^ 

Write your article and exchange with one of your class- 
mates for eriticism before the final writing. 

X Sportmg (Page 

1. Favorite baseball players. 

2. Famous athletes in the Great War. 

3. School sports. 

4. A basket-ball tournament. 

5. How to take care of a gun. 

6. Ways to earn money. 

7. A Saturday hike. 

8. A spring track meet. 

9. What food to take on a camping trip. 

m 

Woman-'s Page 

1. Pretty summer draperies. 

2. How to make an attractive salad. 

3. How to bake bananas. 

4. Menus for Sunday night suppers. 

5. How to make rag rugs by hand. 

6. School lunches. 

7. Some candy recipes. 

8. Ways to entertain guests at a party. 

9. How to make a table attractive. 

68. WANT ''A1?S'' ' V , 

You pay for want advertisements by the word ; so it is 
important to state them exactly in order to get the best 
results at the least expense. 
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An advertisement must tell (1) What is desired; 
(2) Where located; (3) How to get into communication 
with the person advertismg. 

If you are in doubt as to how to write a ^^want ad/' look 
in a local paper for examples. Have in mind such r^tes 
as these before writing your advertisement. 

WANT AD RATE 

Discontinuanoe of advertisement must be 
made in writing. This protects your in- 
terests as well as ours. 

We will not be responsible for more 
than one incorrect insertion. 

Minimum charge 20 words, set solid, 
weekly issues, one cent a word, per inser- 
tion; minimum 20c. , 

Sunday edition, 1| cents a word per 
insertion, minimum 39c. 

Foiu: cents a word for five consecutive 
insertions, with or without Sunday. 

Five cents a word for seven consecutive 
insertions, with or without Simday. 

Problems 

Write an advertisement for one of the following situations, 
keeping within the mi n imum of 20 words. 

1. Boy with a wheel wants position after school hours. 

2. Man has automobile to sell or trade. 

3. Boy has Airedale dog for sale. 

4. Girl has lost mink fur. 

5. Woman has found wrist watch. 

6. Boy wants another boy to go partnership in starting soda 
pop stand. 

7. Man has lost Scotch collie. 

8. Man wants to sell typewriter. 

9. Soys have Belgian rabbits for sale. 

10. /WbpiAtt%oing away wants to rent furnished house. 

11. nJ&^iMiii wants cook. 

12. Man wants experienced chauffeur. 
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69. WRITING UP ACTIVITIES AND PLACES OF LOCAL 

INTEREST 

One important phase of newspaper work is the writing 
up of local activities, industries, places of interest, etc. 

Have in mind that it is your business to boost your locality 
by writing up these activities in the most -attractive manner, 
but at the same time stating only facts. 

The following places will prove interesting subjects. 

1. City Park 9. Beautiful homes 

2. Natatorium 10. Fine bams 

3. A factory 11. Poultry farm 

4. An historical spot 12. A hospital 

5. Greenhouse 13. A summer resort 

6. City waterworks 14. A fine hotel 

7. Truck gardens 15. A lumber mill 

8. library 16. A imiversity 

70. ADVERTISEMENTS 

There is no more important field in the business world 
than that which increases the sales of an article by means of 
effective advertising 

What must an advertisement do? 

It must catch the interest. 

It must convince the public. 

Bring to class advertisements which strike you as good, 
and be ready to tell why you think they are effective. Notice 
how many of the ways of convincing which you know are 
used in advertisements. 

What advertising do you find which makes use of facts? 
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71. WRITING ADVERTISEMENTS 

Of course your paper must have in it some advertisements. 
See what good ones you can write for some special brand 
of one of these articles: 

1. chewing gum 6. baseball suits 

2. sweet chocolate 7. soft drinks 

3. candy 8. shampoo 

4. guns 9. tires 

5. soap lO. tooth paste 

Draw pictures or cut them out of magazines to illustrate 
your advertisement. 

72. SQUIBS 

Many papers have a column devoted to comments of one 
or two lines. If these are clever, it is one of the best sections 
of the paper. It offers suggestions such as an editorial does. 
Often they are fxmny but they have some point to make. 

This columan has various names. The Chicago Tribune has 
a very well-known one called the B. L. T. Column. The K, C. 
Star has "Star-Beams." Other papers call it, "Under the 
Ivory Dome," "The Quiet Observer," "Rastus^ Remarks," 
"As We See It," "The Country Editor," "Heard on the 
Goods' Box," "Josiah says," "The Man about Town," 
"Shafts o' light." 

Bring some good ones to class to i^ad. 

Choose an original heading for your column. 

Look around your school and neighborhood and see what 
suggests itself as a needed improvement, or as worthy of 
praise, or a^ a humorous situation. Then try writing a few 
lines on the style of some of these. 
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" We note that Mr. and Mrs. Mohr of Ardmore, announce the 
advent of Master Mohr. We join in felicitations to the house of 
Mohr and Ardmore on the acquaintance of one more Mohr.'' 

A humorist says he writes one hundred and fifty jokes in three 
days. Now we know "where newspaper jokes come from. 

The girl who fishes for compliments beUeves there is good 
fishing everywhere. 

Now that the war is over it is announced that a man has in- 
vented a machine that will roll yarn into a ball without tangling it. 

73. READER^S GUIDE 

Devote one page of your magazine to book reviews. 
Write brief reviews of books or short stories which you have 
read recently. If you review a story, be sure you tell the 
name and date of the magazine in which the reader may 
find it. 

74. STORIES, PLAYS, AND POEMS 

In this part of your paper write something which will 
entertain your readers. An account of some experience, 
real or imaginary, will be interesting. These topics may be 
suggestive. 

1. An adventure in the dark. 

2. Out in a storm. 

3. A leaky boat. 

4. A ferocious dog. 
6. A runaway. 

6. -Kghtinga fire. 

7. When I trusted a stranger. 

8. A close call. ' • 

9. When advice was bad. 
10. Lost. 
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The members who enjoy writmg plays may put one m the 
paper, and the ones who can write poems, rhymes, or jingles 
can do much to enUven the sheet. 

Add other departments to your paper. You will think of 
many such as: Of Interest to the Town, Theater News, 
Current Events, etc. 

CLUB PROGRAMME 

75. A PATRIOTIC PROGRAMME 

Americans have always honored and loved their coimtry 
and many of them have written beautiful poems and songs 
and splendid speeches and stories which you as yoimger 
Americans should learn and give to others. 

The following list suggests some of the best of these which 
you may use in preparing a patriotic programme. 

A Heritage * James RusseU Lowell 

Children — You are the Hope of the World Herman Hagerdorn 

(Chapter II will be fine to read or to make into a pageaht.) 
Nolan's Speech from A Man Without 

a Country Edward Everett Hale 

What is an American Roosevelt 

Selections from a Perfect Tribute Mary Andrews 

Selections from the Promised Land Mary Antin 

Picture of an American Daniel Webster 

Gettysburg Address Abraham Lincoln 

76. AFTER SCHOOL, WHAT? 

By the time you have completed the work of this school, 
you should begin to think of what is to be your life work. 
Of course it is assumed that you will remain in school a 
number of years. From now on you will have more liberty 
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in choosing your studies. Yoiur choice should depend upon 
what you are to do in life. 

Have each of these occupations discussed by some member 
of the club. The discussion should include these points : 

1. What labor one perfornfis in the industry. 

2. What school training will best equip him for this labor. 

3. What the opportunities are for advancement. 

1. Accounting 13. Librarian 

2. Agriculture 14. Industries in your com- 

3. Shipbuilding munity 

4. Contractor 15. Millinery 
6. Civil service 16. Mining 

6. Drug business 17. Music 

7. Engineering 18. Nursing 

8. Forestry 19. Teaching 

9. Hotel management 20. Stenography 

10. Journalism • 21. Clerks in stores 

11. Law 22. Cooking 

12. Medicine 23. Telegraphy 

FoUowmg these discussions, it would be mteresting to 
ask men and women who are engaged in these occupations 
to come to your club and talk to you. 

In case you do this, be ready to listen intelligently. How 
do you do that ? 

77. HOW TO APPLY FOR A POSITION 

Many of you have already applied for positions. Others 
may want to very soon. What is imjKirtant about such an 
application ? We will assume you go in person to make the 
application. What things occur to you which will count 
for or against you besides what ^you say ? 
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Perhaps the most unportant requisite in applying for a 
position is to be able to say the right thing in the right way. 
Remember you are asking for a position, so state briefly and 
directly your quaUfications. 

First give your best reason for thinking you can fiJl the 
place. 

Give next whatever of your history is important in this 
connection. 

State the facts but do not brag about what you can do. 
Show by the way you talk, by the way you walk up to the 
person to whom you are applying, and by the way you look 
at him that you have confidence in yourself, but not conceit. 

Do not mention money imtil he who is to employ you 
mentions the question of pay and hours. That should 
come last in the talk. 

You are applying for a place to run a news stand. You 
go to the owner and say : ^^Mr. Smith, I am here to answer 
your advertisement for a boy to nm your news stand. I 
ran such a stand last year for Mr. Taylor. I am in the 
grammar school two blocks from your stand and should be 
able to work from half past two on. I am in the seventh 
grade, and am famiUar with many of the current magazines. 
I have had experience clerking in a store in addition to my 
news stand experience. I had to give up my last position 
because the owner needed a boy who could be there all day." 

Write out what you would say in applying for one of the follow- 
ing places. Then read to the class what you have written. The 
pupils will criticize what you have said so that you may be able to 
make a better appUcation for a real position. 

1. Man wants boy to distribute handbills. 
^x2. Woman wants a girl to look after her baby in the afternoons. 
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3. Man wants boy to clerk in clothing store on Saturdays and 
holidays. 

4. Woman wants a girl to help her in her gift shop on Saturdays. 

5. Druggist wants boy with wheel to deliver prescriptions, and 
purchases after school hours. 

If you were to write a letter of application, what would you 
need to be very careful about in addition to the points mentioned 
above? 



78. ANOTHER CLUB MEETING ON THRIFT 



• 



The following subjects will suggest compositions which 
will mate an interesting club meeting. 

1. When Saving Was Wrong. 

To buy certain cheap articles is extravagant. Failure 
to call a doctor or to h^e a roof mended would be poor 
saving. Wise spending is a'part of thrift. [Use experiences 
to illustrate your article.] 

2. What to Wear on a Camping Trip. 

Use any other excursion which calls for "rough" clothes. 

3. How to Entertain at Small Expense. 

Social entertainment need not be extravagant. It can 
be clever and inexpensive. Tell about a plan for such an 
entertainment. 

4. An Apology for My One Extravagance. 

Many people have one hobby which seems extravagant. 
Perhaps they save in other ways to make up. 

5. The Man Without a Country and the Man Without a 
Savings Accoimt. 

Show how these two are sunilar. 

6. The Story of a W. S. S. 

Start with the rags from which paper is made for W. S. S. 
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and end in 1924 with the receipt by the owner of the full 
amount of money due from the W. S. S. 

Some of these subjects are taken from the Thrift bulle- 
tin sent out by the Treasury Department of the U. S. 

79. TALKS FOR A CLUB BANQUET 

Your last meeting of the year may be a social meeting. 
If it is your last year in the elementary school you will want 
this farewell meeting to be a very enjoyable one. Why 
not have it a banquet ? You may call it a banquet no matter 
what you have to eat, because banquet soimds rather grand 
and you always have talks at banquets. Such talks are 
called "toasts." 

The president should appoint some member of the club 
to be " toastmistress " or "toastmaster." While you are 
seated around your banquet table the " toastmaster " calls 
upon the various speakers. If possible the toastmaster 
should introduce each speaker with some brief personal 
cordial remark, stating the subject of the next toast to be 
given. 

'^Our next speaker is one of whom we shall always have 
a pleasing picture for we shall always remember the good 
marches she has played as we came into the school and as 
we left — Hazel Brown, 'Pictures of Om* Class Twenty-five 
Years from Now.' " 

The following are some toasts which can be given : 

Our Club A Class Prophecy 

Our School A Class Song 

Our State School Sports 

Our Nation Club Reunions 

Cla«s Motto Our Will to Future Clubs 



MANUAL OF USAGE 

1. FORM OP WRITTEN WORK 

1. Use large size paper. Write on one side only. 

2. In the upper left-hand comer write your name. In 
the upper right-hand comer write the name of your grade. 

3. In the center of the first line write the title of your 
composition ; the first and last words and all other impor- 
tant words in the title should be capitaUzed. 

4. Leave one line between the title and the first line. 

5. Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left side of 
the page. Do not leave any unnecessary space at the right 
side of the page. 

6. Indent the first word of each paragraph not more than 
one half inch from the margin. 

7. Divide words at the end of the lines only between 
syllables. 

8. Do not fold your papers xmless instructed to do so 
by your teacher. 

When you do fold a paper bring the top and bottom 
together making the fold run crosswise of your paper. 

2. LETTER WRITING 

Model Form of a Friendly Letter 

521 Marquette Avenue 

Madison, Wisconsin 

October 3, 1920 
My dear Harry : 

Father and I reached home two weeks ago from our trip North 

and East. While Father was attending to some business in the 

102 
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large cities, I was visiting with friends in Maine and Vermont 
and Massachusetts. I wish I could see you and tell you some of 
my experiences, particulariy my fishing trip in a schooner out 
from Gloucester, Mass. 

I am hard at work in school, preparing to make my grade and 
get something more than a passing mark. I like my studies 
this year ; my teacher tells me I am doing much better work than 
I did last year. 

I hope you will let me hear from you soon ; I want to know how 
you spent your summer vacation. 

Your friend, 

Sidney Leighton 

Directions for Wriling a Friendly Letter 

1. The heading should be at least one inch from the top 
of the paper. 

2. The heading and the complimentary close should 
begin near the middle of the line. 

3. There should be a margin of one half inch at the 
left. 

4. Each paragraph should be indented double the width 
of the margin at the left. 

5. The complimentary close should begin with a capital 
and end with a comma. 

6. There is but one capital in the complimentary close. 

7. Avoid using hackneyed expressions in the beginning 
or ending of a letter. "Your letter finds me enjoying good 
health,'' "I take my pen in hand," "I beg to remain,'' and 
other such expressions are bad form. 

8. Never use ruled paper for friendly letters. Envelopes 
should match the paper in size and color 
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Model Form of a Business Letter 

628 School St. 

Albany, New York 
February 2, 1920 
Houston, Henderson & Co. 
751 State Street 
Albany, New York 
Dear Sirs : — 

In reply to your advertisement in this morning's "Times" 
for a clerk, I wish to submit my application. 

I am fifteen years of age and am a graduate of the Tyler School. 
My standing in Spelling and Arithmetic is shown on the copy of 
my report card which I am sending with this letter. This letter 
is a specimen of my handwriting. 

I give as references, Mr. James F. Harrison, Principal of the 
Tyler School, and the Rev. Samuel Dimick, 78 Marrington Avenue, 
Albany. 

Respectfully, 

Francis E. Pratt 

Directions for Business Letter 

1. Leave a good margin at the top of your page. 

2. If abbreviations are used, you must place a period 
after them. 

3. Headings and . addresses may be written as those in 
the model step arrangements, or they may be written in the 
following way, block arrangement. 

Houston, Henderson & Co. 
751 State Street 
Albany, New York 
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4. Other salutations suitable for business letters are: 
My Dear Sir : , Dear Mr. Williams : , Dear Madam :, Gentle- 
men. Dear Friend : should never b^ used in a business 
letter. 

5. Other complimentary closings suitable for business 
letters are Very truly yours, and Yours truly,. 

Directions for Envelope 

1. Always use ink in addressing letters or other mail 
matter. 

2. Write plainly the name of the person addressed, street 
and number, post office, and state. 

3. Place your name and address in the upper left-hand 
comer of the envelope or package. 

4. The name of the person addressed should be written 
in about the middle of the envelope and with about as much 
space at the right as at the left, and each following Une of 
the superscription should begin an even distance at the 
right of the preceding hne. 

5. Block arrangements may be used on the envelope. 

3. CLASSROOM CRITICISM 

You read your compositions to the class to interest them 
and in order that you may have the benefit of their criticisms. 

Be sure that you read what you have written before you 
present it to your audience. You want to be certain that 
you have expressed what you intended to and that you can 
read the handwriting easily. After you have read your 
composition remain standing in front of the class while the 
other pupils discuss your work with you. 
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In criticizing a composition : 

1. Express first your appreciation of good points, such as 
good choice of words, terse sentences, good use of illustra- 
tions, good beginning or closing sentences. 

2. Make your criticism constructive by suggesting how 
certam parts might be improved. 

3. Learn to make and receive criticisms in a friendly way. 

4. Do not repeat points which have once been made. 

5. Address directly the person whose composition you are 
discussing, rather than the teacher. "Harriet, you might 
have given the reason," not "Miss Smith, she didn't say 
why." 

6. Each pupil should keep a permanent record of the 
suggestions made to him from time to time. In this way 
he may know his progress. 

4. USE OF CAPITALS 

1. The first word in every sentence begins with a capital. 

2. Proper noims and adjectives derived from proper nouns 
are capitalized, as, English language. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation begins with a 
capital letter. 

4. The pronoun I and interjection are always capitals. 

5. Do not capitalize a.m. and p.m. when they are used 
with figures to mark time. 

5. PUNCTUATION 

1. Use periods after all sentences not interrogatory or 
exclamatory. 

2. Use periods after all abbreviations. 

3. Inclose all exact words of a speaker in quotation marks. 
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When a title is used in a sentence, inclose it in quotation 
marks. When an interrogation or exclamation point or 
other mark of pimctuation belongs to the quotation, place 
it within the quotation marks. 

4. A comma is used : 

To set off a word of address. ''John, please come here.'' 

To separate words in a series. "I shall be here Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday." 

To mark off phrases and clauses which stand out dis- 
tinctly in the sentence. "I foimd him, as I expected, very 
much changed.'' 

To separate a direct quotation from the rest of the sen- 
tence. The comma may precede or follow the quotation. 

''I shall see you soon," said he. 

He said, "I shall see you soon." 

"I hope," said he, "that I shall see you soon." 

5. The apostrophe is used to show possession and in con- 
tractions. 

6. SPELLING 

1. All military and civil terms should be spelled out ; the 
exceptions are : Mr., Mrs., Messrs., Dr., Rev., Gen., Prof., 
Col., Lieut., Serg., Corp. Avoid in writing and speaking : 
Rev. Jones and Hon. Smith. Say the Rev. Mr. Jones 
or the Rev. John Jones, the Hon. Mr. Smith or the Hon. 
Henry W. Smith. 

2. It is best to always spell out all Christian names ; as, 
William, Samuel, George. 

3. Never use figures at the beginning of a sentence ; spell 
out all roimd numbers, no matter how large, if they are used 
to commence a sentence. 
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4. All ages and months should be spelled out. Spell out 
also, and; but the character & is used in the names of busi- 
ness firms and raikoads. 

5. Names of months should be spelled out but not the 
dates. Do not employ th, st, d, after them, as 3d!, 21st, 5th, 2d. 
John went to Europe May 1 and returned October 3. 

6. Us€^ singular verbs aiid pronoims with any one, each^ 
either, every , everybody, every one, neither, nobody, somebody, 
some one. These are the correct forms for adverbial use, 
cheap, each, fast, first, hard, long, loud, low, slow. 

7. WORDS OFTEN IMPROPERLY USED 

Ahode is always an adverb ; it should never be used as an 
adjective. Say, ''The lesson given above '' ; not, ''The above 
lesson." Over and above are often for emphatic iteration, but 
the phrase means the same thing. Accept, except. These 
two words are often confoimded in use. Accept is 'Ho take, 
receive" ; except, "to take out, reject." Say, "I accept 
your invitation," not "I except your invitation." 

Aggravate means "to make worse, to make intense, to 
heighten." Avoid the use of it for "annoy" or "provoke." 

All right is never a single word ; there is no such word as 
"akight." "All right" is slang in such expressions as "He 
will pass the test all right." A preferable term is very welt 

And should never be used in place of to in such sentences 
as, "I'm going to go and get it." Say, "I'm going to get it." 
A very common error is "Try and do it," for "try to do it." 

At should never be used when it has no possible connection 
with the other words in the sentence ; as, "Where are you 
at?" "Where are you living at?" 
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Awfvl means inspiring awe, impressive. It should never 
be used for very. Do not say, "I am awfully glad" ; "That 
is awfully good." Use very instead. 

Both is unnecessary in such sentences as "These two things 
are both alike" ; "These two sums are both alike." 

Character should never be confounded with the word 
reputation. It has been said that character is what you are; 
reputation is what people think you are. 

Couple should not be confused with the word two. Couple 
may be properly used in referring to a married or engaged 
pair of people. Say, " Two dollars," not a "couple of dollars." 
^VQr^hfjlA Never use this word for enthusiastic and eager. 
Avoid saying, "I am crazy about movies"; say, "I am 
enthusiastic/' etc. 

Ea^h other appUes to two persons or things, and no greater 
number ; one another of three or more. 

Either is restricted in its use to one of two persons or things, 
never to three or more. "Either you or I can go" is correct* 
Omit either in "Either you or he or I can go." 

Equally should never be followed by as. "If a thing is 
as good as something else," it is equally good. Do not try 
to use both expressions at once. 

Etc. is an abbreviation ; et means and; cetera^ other things, 
or the rest. Do not write or say and etc. Why? 

Farther J further. The distinction between these words is : 
farther refers to space ; further refers to time, degree, and 
"extensions of thought." 

Go. To J not and, should follow go when a finite verb is 
used with the idea of piupose expressed. Say, "Go to see 
your mother to-morrow," not "Go and see your mother 
to-morrow." 
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Hardly is a negative adverb and should never be used with 
not Do not say, '^I could not hardly go." Why? 

Healthy, healthful. Care should be exercised in the use of 
these words. Healthy means not diseased ; healthful means 
health-giving. ''Milk is a healthful food ; it makes a healthy 
chUd." 

In, into. In denotes place ; into implies entrance. One 
must get into a place in order to do anything in it, "He 
went into the cellar ; he remained in the cellar for several 
minutes." ''He fell in the water/' is incorrect; say, "He 
fell into the water." 

It, her, their, and other personal pronouns have no apos- 
trophe in the possessive. Do not write, "This book is 
your's" ; but "This book is t/cmrs." 

Jy^t going to. Do not say, "I am just going to go** ; say, 
"I am jv^t about to go." 

Kind, sort. Avoid the use of these and those as limiting 
words with kind and sort. Do not say, "This kinds of apples 
are best" ; say, "This kind of apples is best" ; or "Apples 
of Uiis kind are best." 

Kind of. "Henry is feeling kind of sick to-day." Better 
use slightly or somewhat instead of kind of. 

Learn, teach. To learn is to acquire, take instruction; 
to teach is to give instructions. "If you will teach me, I 
will learn how to swim." 

Less, fewer. Less indicates quantity; fewer indicates 
niunber. "There were no less than twelve cows in the 
herd"; say, "There were no fewer than twelve cows in 
the herd." 

Like, as. Like is an adjective. As must be followed by a 
verb expressed or imderstood. "John thinks just as (not 
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like) his father does." "Do a« (not like) I do." "You 
may speak as (not like) Mary does." 

Lot in the sense of number or many should be avoided. Say, 
"He had a large number of toys" ; not "He had a lot of toys." 
"I ate many (not lots) of apples." ^^Many (not tote) of 
the students were on the playgroimd." 

Nice, nicely. Nice means fine, exact, finished; it does 
not mean pretty, charming, lovely. You may say, "a nice 
party," "a nice tragedy," "a nice day." Nicely is not to 
be used for very well, as "How are you feeling to-day?" 
"Thank you, I am feeling very nicely. ^^ Use very well 
mstead. 

Only should be placed before the word, phrase, or clause 
that it modifies. 

''Only James walked to town to-day." No one else 
walked with him. 

"James only walked to town to-day." He did not ride or 
drive. 

"James walked only to town to-day." He did not go 
anywhere else. 

"James walked to town only to-day." The other days 
he rode or drove. To-day is the only day that he walked. 

Pretty is often used incorrectly for fairly, or rather, or very, 
or moderately. Say, "He was rather badly hurt" ; not "He 
was pretty badly hini," ,"He is a pretty good scholar," 
"Mrs. Brown is pretty rich," "I am feeling pretty well," "It 
is a pretty fine day." Rather or fairly may be substituted for 
preUy. 



PART n 

GRAMMAR 

1. MEANING OF GRAMMAR 

This part of the book is the study of a science called 
Grammar. Grammar teaches us how to use the English 
language. Through it we learn how to make sentences 
correctly, and how to use properly the words which make 
up the sentence. You have already studied a little about 
sentences and know that a sentence is a group of words that 
tells us something. In it every word has a special place 
and a special use, and each word is a Part of Speech. 

2. THE SENTENCE 

You have already learned much about sentences. What 
rules do you know about them? What does a sentence 
do ? Do you know more than one kind of sentences ? Illus- 
trate yom* answer with sentences. 

Tell something about your home. Make a statement 
about something in the schoolroom. Ask a question. Go 
to the board or write on paper some thought which you wish 
to express. Have you expressed it completely ? How have 
you begun it? How have you ended it? Write another 
thought upon the board or upon paper. Correct those at 
the board. Do they express complete thoughts? Do they 
begin properly? Do they end correctly? Exchange papers 
and correct in the same way. 

112 
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When we talk, we use groups of words, but not all groups 
of words express what we want to say. We want to say 
something about the Mayflower. If we say, Mayflower ship 
sea sailed for^ the words do not make sense, and you cannot 
tell what we want to say. The words are not put together 
in any sensible way, but are a mere jumble. If we say. The 
stanch little Mayflower, you have some idea what we wish to 
state, but the statement is not complete and you wait for 
it to be finished. If we say. Over the sea for three months, again 
you do not know all we mean to state and wait for more. 
But when we say, The stanch little Mayflower sailed over the 
sea for three months, you know the complete thought. This 
time we made a sentence about the Mayflower, but before 
we did not. You make a complete thought about the May- 
flower. A sentence must make sense. Make up a definition 
for a sentence. Is yours as good as the one given below? 
Why? 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thotight. 

A sentence should always begin with a capital letter and end 
with a suitable mark. 

Problems 

Pick the sentences out of the following groups of words. Add 
to those groups of words which are not sentences so that they 
will express a complete thought. 

1. One day an old lady got on a car 

2. Her clothes 

3. She sat in the only vacant seat 

4. By an open window 

5. Shivered and looked about 
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6. When the conductor collected her fare 

7. She timidly asked the conductor to close the window 

8. He jerked the curtain down behind her 

9. This made a draught on the back of her neck 

10. She shivered and pulled her shabby shawl about her 

11. Across the aisle 

12. This untidy woman looked 

13. When she noticed the frail old lady 

14. Leaning across the aisle, she said, "Change seats with me, 
Mother '' 

15. "I don't mind the wind" 

16. The old lady gratefully 

17. The conductor looked ashamed 



Review 

Why do we study grammar? 

What is a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 

Send half the dass to the board and let &e o&er half write at their 
seats. Write a group of related words which may or may not make 
a sentence. Know «whether you have made a sentence or not 
Change places. Complete any groups of words which are not sen 
tences. Do your sentences begin and end properiy? 



Game 

Think of a group of words. Let one give his group. Is it a 
sentence? Call upon some one to answer. The one who answers 
correctly will give the next group of words. Continue the game 
until each one has had a chance to give his group of words. 
Appoint some one to keep the score, and do not fail to congrati]f 
late the fortunate one who makes the highest score. 
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3. KINDS OF SENTENCES 



Review 

Wbat science are we studying? 

What does it teach us? 

What is a sentence? 

How shall we recognize a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 



Declarative Sentence 

Although every sentence must express a thought, all 
sentences are not expressed in the same form. Make a 
statement about what you did last sxmmier. Tell something 
you did yesterday. State a fact about a flower. Give 
a fact about the Revolutionary War. Make a statement 
about the World War. In all these sentences you have made 
a statement or told something. These are called Declara- 
tive Sentences. 

The following are examples of declarative sentences : 

I went to the country last summer. 

Yesterday I made bread. 

IFranklin discovered that lightning is electricity. 

At the time of the Revolution, England had a German king. 

My brother fought in the Great War. 

Can you niake a definition for a declarative sentence? 
How should such sentences begin and end ? 

Interrogative Sentences 

Sometimes we express a thought in another way, as Who 
VX18 the Commander-4iirchief during the Revolutionary War? 
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What does this sentence do? Ask something about your 
literature. Ask a question about a bird. These sentences 
which ask questions are called Interrogatiye Sentences. 
How should they begin and how should they end? 
The following are interrogative sentences : 

Have you read "Treasure Island"? 
What is gravitation? 
Do you like grammar? 

Go to the board or write on paper an interrogative sen- 
tence. Answer your question. What kind of sentence did 
you use for the answer? Examine each other's work. Do 
the sentences begin properly? Do they end correctly? 
Make up a definition for an interrogative sentence. 

Pimctuate.the following sentences. Are they declarative 
or interrogative ? 

1. What does migration mean 

2. The birds migrate twice a year 

3. Many unconmion birds may be seen during the migratory 
period 

4. How many birds can you recognize 

5. You should never shoot birds 

6. Birds are very useful 

7. Are any birds harmful 

8. Birds which eat garden seeds and fruit are harmful 

9. Are fruit-eating birds ever useful 

10. What does the robin eat 

11. Is the robin useful 

12. Is it ever harmful 

13. The English sparrow does harm 

Answer the interrogative sentences in this group by 
declarative sentences. 
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Game 

Let a pupil ask a question. Let another child answer the 
question in a sentence. If the second answers in a serUence, he 
may ask the next question. 

Imperative Sentences 

Tell one of your classm^,tes to do something. Make a 
request of one of your classmates. Fill in the following sen- 
tences so as to make a command. 

1. the door. 

2. Please me the book. 

3. your arithmetic. 

4. Forward . 

5. for the doctor. 

What do the following sentences do? 

DeUver us from evil. 
Remember not, Lord, our offenses. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon us. 
Help us in our time of need. 

All sentences which express a command, a request, an en- 
treaty, or a prayer are Imperative Sentences. How should 
they begin and end ? 

The following are examples of imperative sentences : 

Come here. 
Forward march. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Guide us and deliver us. 
Please go away. 
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What kind of sentence is each of the following ? 

1. Please go on an errand for me. 

2. Will you go on an errand for me? 

3. I will go on an errand for you. 

4. Go on an errand for me, 

5. When shall I go on an errand for you? 

Exclamatory Sentences 

There is one other kind of sentence. Examine the follow- 
ing and tell what they do. 

What a beautiful day this is 1 

Listen! 

What shall I do ! 

The speech was wonderful I 

What kind of mark is at the end of each sentence? 
These are called Exclamatory Sentences. If the exclama- 
tion mark were taken away, what kind of sentence would 
each be? Make a definition for exclamatory sentences. 
Make some exclamatory sentences. Do you ever use an 
exclamatory remark that is not a sentence ? For example : 
" Thieves ! " Explain this. If you had to make a whole 
sentence, what would you have to say? Why should we 
sometimes limit our sentence to one word? 

What kind of sentence is each of the following ? Give 
your reasons. 

1. You should never shoot birds. 

2. You should never shoot birds ! 

3. Should you never shoot birds? 

4. Should jrou never shoot birds! 

5. Never shoot birds. 

6. Never shoot birds ! 
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Problem 



Kck out every sentence in the following selection. Tell what 
Idnd of sentence each is. Are there any which are not complete 
sentences? How do you know? 

"Now imagine yourselves, my children, in Master Ezekiel 
Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges and have 
little diamond-shaped panes of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benches with desks before them. • • . Do you see the venerable 
schoolmaster, severe in aspect, with a black skullcap on his head, 
like an ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drifting 
down to his very girdle ? What boy would dare to play, or whisper, 
or even glance aside from his book, while Master Cheever is on 
the lookout behind his spectacles! For such offenders, if such 
there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a heavy 
ferule lies on the master's desk. 

''And now school is begun. What a murmur of multitudinous 
tongues, like the whispering leaves of a wind-stirred oak, as the 
scholars con over their various tasks ! Buz ! Buz ! Buz ! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever spent above sixty years ; 
and long habit has made it as pleasant to him as the hum of a 
beehive when the insects are busy in the sunshine. 

^'But alas! while we have been thinking of other matters, 
Master Cheever's watchful eye has caught two boys at play. 
Now we shall see awful times. The two malefactors are sum- 
moned before the master's chair, wherein he sits with the terror 
of a judge upon his brow^ Ah, Master Cheever has taken down 
that terrible birch rod ! Short is the trial, — the sentence quickly 
passed, — and now the judge prepares to execute it in person. 
Thwack! Thwack! Thwack! In these good old times the 
schoolmaster's blows were well laid on. 

"See! The birch rod has lost severalN>f its twigs,^and will 
hardly serve for another execution, Mercy on us, what a bellow- 
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ing the urchins make! My ears are ahnost deafened. There, 
go to your seats^ poor boys. And thus the forenoon passes away.'^ 

I Nathaniel Hawthornb 



4. DEFINITIONS 

Learn the following definitions : 

A declarative sentence tells or declares something. It 
should end with a period. 

An interrogative sentence asks a question. It should end 
with a question mark. 

An imperative sentence expresses a command, request, 
prayer, or entreaty. It should end with a period. 

An exclamatory sentence expresses surprise, excitement, 
or other sudden feeling. It should end with an exclamation 
point. In form it m^y be a declarative, an interrogative, or 
an imperative sentence. 

All sentences either tell something or ask something; 
therefore, all sentences are really forms of the declarative 
or interrogative sentences. 

Problems 

Select from yoiu' reading book and copy on paper, or on the 
board, five declarative sentences; five interrogative sentences; 
five imperative sentences ; three exclamatory sentences ; and two 
exclamations which do not make complete sentences. Exchange 
papers, or places, and correct each other's work. Are the sen- 
tences classified correctly? Do they begin properly? Do they 
end with the right mark? 

Game 

Let a member of the class ask for a sentence on a particular topic. 
For instance, he might say, "Give me an example of an interroga- 
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tive sentence about the Great War." Let him call upon a member 
of the class for this, asking also how the sentence should begin and 
end. The pupil answering correctly may call for another kind of 
sentence upon another topic. 

Exchange composition papers. Examine all sentences. 
Are they complete? Are they begun properly? Do they 
end correctly? Put a cross (X) wherever you find a mis- 
take. Return the papers. Is any paper all right ? Exam- 
ine the marked places. If you agree, correct the mistake. 
If you do not agree, ask for an explanation. 

Review 

What are the four kinds of sentences? 

Identify the sentences in this anecdote : 

Lord Nelson was an admiral of the British navy. In a famous 
battle he conquered a great French commander. When the French 
admiral came on board the British gunboat to surrender, he wished 
to be friends with his famous foe. 

" Will you not shake hands? " 

" Give me your swo^ first'* 

The French commander surrendered his sword. Feeling sorry 
for the Frenchman who had fought so well, Lord Nelson smiled and 
spoke a few friendly words. 

** Now your hand! Business must come first, sir! " 

5. THE SUBJECT 

You have learned to recognize different kinds of sentences. 
Let us now look at sentences and see how they are formed. 
Franklin was bom in Boston. 
Franklin lived in Philadelphia. 
Franklin wrote " Poor Richard's Almanac." 



PART II 

GRAMMAR 
1. MEANING OF GRAMMAR 

This part of the book is the study of a science called 
Grammar. Grammar teaches us how to use the English 
language. Through it we learn how to make sentences 
correctly, and how to use properly the words which make 
up the sentence. You have already studied a little about 
sentences and know that a sentence is a group of words that 
tells us something. In it every word has a special place 
and a special use, and each word is a Part of Speech. 

2. THE SENTENCE 

You have already learned much about sentences. What 
rules do you know about them? What does a sentence 
do ? Do you know more than one kind of sentences ? Illus- 
trate your answer with sentences. 

Tell something about your home. Make a statement 
about something in the schoolroom. Ask a question. Go 
to the board or write on paper some thought which you wish 
to express. Have you expressed it completely ? How have 
you begun it? How have you ended it? Write another 
thought upon the board or upon paper. Correct those at 
the board. Do they express complete thoughts ? Do they 
begin properly? Do they end correctly? Exchange papers 
and correct in the same way. 

112 
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When we talk, we use groups of words, but not all groups 
of words express what we want to say. We want to say 
something about the Mayflower. If we say, Mayfl/mer ship 
sea sailed for, the words do not make sense, and you cannot 
tell what we want to say. The words are not put together 
in any sensible way, but are a mere jumble. If we say. The 
stanch KiMe Mayflower, you have some idea what we wish to 
state, but the statement is not complete and you wait for 
it to be finished. If we say. Over the sea for three months, again 
you do not know all we mean to state and wait for more. 
But when we say, The stanch liMe Mayflower sailed over the 
sea for three months, you know the complete thought. This 
time we made a sentence about the Mayflower, but before 
we did not. You make a complete thought about the May^ 
flower. A sentence must make sense. Make up a definition 
for a sentence. Is yoin^ as good as the one given below? 
Why? 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

A sentence should always begin with a capital letter and end 
with a suitable mark. 

Problems 

Hck the sentences out of the following groups of words. Add 
to those groups of words which are not sentences so that they 
will express a complete thought. 

1. One day an old lady got on a car 

2. Her clothes 

3. She sat in the only vacant seat 

4. By an open window 

5. Shivered and looked about 
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6. When the conductor collected her fare 

7. She timidly asked the conductor to close the window 

8. He jerked the curtain down behind her 

9. This made a draught on the back of her neck 

10. She shivered and puUed her shabby shawl about her 

11. Across the aisle 

12. This untidy woman looked 

13. When she noticed the frail old lady 

14. Leaning across the aisle, she said, "Change seats with me, 
Mother " 

15. "I don't mind the wind " 

16. The old lady gratefully 

17. The conductor looked ashamed 



Review 

Why do we study grammar? 

What is a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 

Send half the class to the board and let the other half write at their 
seats. Write a group of related words which may or may not make 
a sentence. Know «whether you have made a sentence or not 
Change places. Complete any groups of words which are not sen- 
tences. Do your sentences begin and end properly? 



Game 

Think of a group of words. Let one give his group. Is it a 
sentence? Call upon some one to answer. The one who answers 
correctly will give the next group of words. Continue the game 
until each one has had a chance to give his group of words. 
Appoint some one to keep the score, and do not fail to congratu- 
late the fortunate one who makes the highest score. 
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3. KINDS OF SENTENCES 

Review 

What science are we studjning? 

What does it teach us? 

What is a sentence? 

How shall we recognize a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 

Declarative Sentence 

Although every sentence must express a thought, all 
sentences are not expressed in the same form. Make a 
statement about what you did last simmier. Tell something 
you did yesterday. State a fact about a flower. Give 
a fact about the Revolutionary War. Make a statement 
about the World War. In all these sentences you have made 
a statement or told something. These are called Declara- 
thre Sentences. 

The following are examples of declarative sentences : 

I went to the country last summer. 

Yesterday I made bread. 

[Franklin discovered that lightning is electricity. 

At the time of the Revolution, England had a German king. 

My brother fought in the Great War. 

Can you make a definition for a declarative sentence? 
How should such sentences begin and end ? 

Interrogative Sentences 

Sometimes we express a thou^t in another way, as Who 
vxis the Cammander-4n^chief during the Revolutionary War? 
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What does this sentence do? Ask something about your 
literature. Ask a question about a bird. These sentences 
which ask questions are called Interrogative Sentences. 
How should they begin and how should they end? 
The following are interrogative sentences : 

Have you read "Treasure Island"? 
What is gravitation? 
Do you like grammar? 

Go to the board or write on paper an mterrogative sen- 
tence. Answer your question. What kind of sentence did 
you use for the answer? Examine each other's work. Do 
the sentences begin properly? Do they end correctly? 
Make up a definition for an interrogative sentence. 

Punctuate. the following sentences. Are they declarative 
or interrogative? 

1. What does migration mean 

2. The birds migrate twice a year 

3. Many unconmion birds may be seen during the migratory 
period 

4. How many birds can you recognize 

5. You should never shoot birds 

6. Birds are very useful 

7. Are any birds harmful 

8. Birds which eat garden seeds and fruit are harmful 

9. Are fruit-eating birds ever useful 

10. What does the robin eat 

11. Is the robin useful 

12. Is it ever harmful . 

13. The English sparrow does harm 

Answer the interrogative sentences in this group by 
declarative sentences. 
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Game 

Let a pupil ask a question. Let another child answer the 
question in a sentence. If the second answers in a sentence, he 
may ask the next question. 

Imperative Sentences 

Tell one of your classm^^tes to do something. Make a 
request of one of your classmates. Fill in the following sen- 
tences so as to make a conmiand. 

1. the door. 

2. Please me the book. 

3. your arithmetic. 

4. Forward . 

6. for the doctor. 

What do the following sentences do? 

DeUver us from evil. 
Remember not, Lord, our oflfenses. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon us. 
Help us in our time of need. 

All sentences which express a conmiand, a request, an en- 
treaty, or a prayer are Imperative Sentences. How should 
they begin and end ? 

The following are examples of imperative sentences : 

Come here. 
Forward march. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Guide us and deliver us. 
Please go away. 
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What kind of sentence is each of the following 7 

1. Please go on an errand for me. 

2. Will you go on an errand for me? 

3. I will go on an errand for you. 

4. Go on an errand for me. 

6. When shall I go on an errand for you? 

Exclamatory Sentences 

There is one other kind of sentence. Examine the follow- 
ing and tell what they do. 

What a beautiful day this is ! 

Listen! 

What shall I do ! 

The speech was wonderful I 

What kind of mark is at the end of each sentence? 
These are called Exclamatory Sentences. If the exclama- 
tion mark were taken away, what kind of sentence would 
each be? Make a definition for exclamatory sentences. 
Make some exclamatory sentences. Do you ever use an 
exclamatory remark that is not a sentence? For exanqile: 
" Thieves ! '' Explain this. If you had to make a whole 
sentence, what would you have to say? Why should we 
sometimes limit our sentence to one word? 

What kind of sentence is each of the following ? Give 
your reasons. 

1. You should never shoot birds. 

2. You should never shoot birds I 

3. Should you never shoot birds? 

4. Should you never shoot birds I 
6. Never shoot birds. 

6. Never shoot birds 1 
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Problem 



Tick out every sentence in the following selection. Tell what 
]dnd of sentence each is. Are there any which are not complete 
sentences? How do you know? 

''Now imagine yourselves, my children, in Master Ezekiel 
Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges and have 
little diamond-shaped panes of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benches with desks before them. . . . Do you see the venerable 
schoolmaster, severe in aspect, with a black skullcap on his head, 
like an ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drifting 
down to his very girdle ? What boy would dare to play, or whisper, 
or even glance aside from his book, whUe Master Cheever is on 
the lookout behind his spectacles! For such oflfenders, if such 
there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a heavy 
ferule lies on the master's desk. 

"And now school is begun. What a murmur of multitudinous 
tongues, like the whispering leaves of a wind-stirred oak, as the 
scholars con over their various tasks ! Buz ! Buz ! Buz ! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever spent above sixty years ; 
and long habit has made it as pleasant to hinn as the hum of a 
beehive when the insects are busy in the sunshine. 

^'But alas! while we have been thinking of other matters, 
Master Cheever's watchful eye has caught two boys at play. 
Now we shall see awful times. The two malefactors are smn- 
moned before the master's chair, wherein he sits with the terror 
of a judge upon his brow* Ah, Master Cheever has taken down 
that terrible birch rod ! Short is the trial, — the sentence quickly 
passed, — and now the judge prepares to execute it in person. 
Thwack! Thwack! Thwack! In these good old times the 
schoolmaster's blows were well laid on. 

"See! The birch rod has lost several\)f its twigs,^and will 
hardly serve for another execution. Mercy on us, what a bellow- 



PART n 

GRAMMAR 
1. MEANING OF GRAMMAR 

This part of the book is the study of a science called 
Grammar. Grammar teaches us how to use the English 
language. Through it we learn how to make sentences 
correctly, and how to use properly the words which make 
up the sentence. You have already studied a little about 
sentences and know that a sentence is a group of words that 
tells us something. In it every word has a special place 
and a special use, and each word is a Part of Speech. 

2. THE SENTENCE 

You have abeady learned much about sentences. What 
rules do you know about them? What does a sentence 
do ? Do you know more than one kind of sentences ? Illus- 
trate your answer with sentences. 

Tell something about your home. Make a statement 
about something in the schoolroom. Ask a question. Go 
to the board or write on paper some thought which you wish 
to express. Have you expressed it completely ? How have 
you begun it? How have you ended it? Write another 
thought upon the board or upon paper. Correct those at 
the board. Do they express complete thoughts? Do they 
begin properly? Do they end correctly? Exchange papers 
and correct in the same way. 

112 
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When we talk, we use groups of words, but not all groups 
of words express what we want to say. We want to say 
something about the Mayflower. If we say, Mayfl/ywer ship 
sea sailed for, the words do not make sense, and you cannot 
tell what we want to say. The words are not put together 
in any sensible way, but are a mere jumble. If we say. The 
stanch little Mayflower, you have some idea what we wish to 
state, but the statement is not complete and you wait for 
it to be finished. If we say. Over the sea for three Tnonths, again 
you do not know all we mean to state and wait for more. 
But when we say. The stanch little Mayflower sailed over the 
sea for three months, you know the complete thought. This 
time we made a sentence about the Mayflower, but before 
we did not. You make a complete thought about the May-- 
flower. A sentence must make sense. Make up a definition 
for a sentence. Is yours as good as the one given below? 
Why? 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

A sentence should always begin with a capital letter and end 
with a suitable mark. 

Problems 

Pick the sentences out of the following groups of words. Add 
to those groups of words which are not sentences so that they 
will express a complete thought. 

1. One day an old lady got on a car 

2. Her clothes 

3. She sat in the only vacant seat 

4. By an open window 

5. Shivered and looked about 
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6. When the conductor collected her fare 

7. She timidly asked the conductor to close the window 

8. He jerked the curtain down behind her 

9. This made a draught on the back of her neck 

10. She shivered and pulled her shabby shawl about her 

11. Across the aisle 

12. This imtidy woman looked 

13. When she noticed the frail old lady 

14. Leaning across the aisle, she said, "Change seats with me, 
Mother " 

15. "I don't mind the wind " 

16. The old lady gratefully 

17. The conductor looked ashamed 



Review 

Why do we study grammar? 

What is a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 

Send half the class to the board and let the other half write at their 
seats. Write a group of related words which may or may not make 
a sentence. EInow «whether you have made a sentence or not. 
Change places. Complete any groups of words which are not sen- 
tences. Do your sentences begin and end properly? 



Game 

Think of a group of words. Let one give his group. Is it a 
sentence? Call upon some one to answer. The one who answers 
correctly will give the next group of words. Continue the game 
until each one has had a chance to give his group of words. 
Appoint some one to keep the score, and do not fail to congratu- 
late the fortunate one who makes the highest score. 
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3. KINDS OF SENTENCES 
Review 



What science are we studjring? 

What does it teach us? 

What is a sentence? 

How shall we recognize a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 



Declarative Sentence 

Although every sentence must express a thought, all 
sentences are not expressed in the same form. Make a 
statement about what you did last summer. Tell something 
you did yesterday. State a fact about a flower. Give 
a fact about the Revolutionary War. Make a statement 
about the World War. In all these sentences you have made 
& statement or told something. These are called Declara- 
tive Sentences. 

The following are examples of declarative sentences : 

I went to the country last summer. 

Yesterday I made bread. 

Franklin discovered that lightning is electricity. 

At the time of the Revolution, England had a German king. 

My brother fought in the Great War. 

Can you naake a definition for a declarative sentence? 
How should such sentences begin and end ? 

Interrogative Sentences 

Sometimes we express a thou^t in another way, as Who 
ipas the Cammander'ilV'Chief during the Revolutionary War? 
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What does this sentence do? Ask something about your 
literature. Ask a question about a bird. These sentences 
which ask questions are called Interrogative Sentences. 
How should they begin and how should they end? 
The f oUowmg are interrogative sentences : 

Have you read "Treasure Island"? 
What is gravitation? 
Do you like grammar? 

Go to the board or write on paper an interrogative sen- 
tence. Answer your question. What kind of sentence did 
you use for the answer? Examine each other's work. Do 
the sentences begin properly? Do they end correctly? 
Make up a definition for an interrogative sentence. 

Pimctuate the following sentences. Are they declarative 
or interrogative ? 

1. What does migration mean 

2. The birds migrate twice a year 

3. Many unconmion birds may be seen during the migratory 
period 

4. How many birds can you recognize 

5. You should never shoot birds 

6. Birds are very useful 

7. Are any birds harmful 

8. Birds which eat garden seeds and fruit are harmful 

9. Are fruit-eating birds ever useful 

10. What does the robin eat 

11. Is the robin useful 

12. Is it ever harmful 

13. The English sparrow does harm 

Answer the interrogative sentences in this group by 
declarative sentences. 
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Game 

Let a pupil ask a question. Let another child answer the 
question in a sentence. If the second answers in a sentencey he 
may ask the next question. 

Imperative Sentences 

Tell one of your classm:^;tes to do something. Make a 
request of one of yoiu: classmates. Fill in the following sen- 
tences so as to make a command. 

1. the door. 

2. Please me the book. 

3. your arithmetic. 

4. Forward . 

5. for the doctor. 

What do the following sentences do? 

DeUver us from evil. 
Remember not, Lord, our offenses. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon us. 
Help us in our time of need. 

All sentences which express a command, a request, an en- 
treaty, or a prayer are Imperative Sentences. How should 
they begin and end ? 

The following are examples of imperative sentences : 

Come here. 
Forward march. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Guide us and deliver us. 
Please go away. 
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What kind of sentence is each of the following ? 

1. Please go on an errand for me. 

2. Will you go on an errand for me? 

3. I will go on an errand for you. 

4. Gk) on an errand for me. 

5. When shall I go on an errand for you? 

Exclamatory Sentences 

There is one other kind of sentence. Examine the follow- 
ing and tell what they do. 

What a beautiful day this is ! 

Listen! 

What shall I do ! 

The speech was wonderful I 

What kind of mark is at the end of each sentence? 
These are called Exclamatory Sentences. If the exclama- 
tion mark were taken away, what kind of sentence would 
each be? Make a definition for exclamatory sentences. 
Make some exclamatory sentences. Do you ever use an 
exclamatory remark that is not a sentence? For example: 
'* Thieves ! " Explain this. If you had to make a whole 
sentence, what would you have to say? Why should we 
sometimes limit our sentence to one word ? 

What kind of sentence is each of the following ? Give 
your reasons. 

1. You should never shoot birds. 

2. You should never shoot birds I 

3. Should you never shoot birds? 

4. Should you never shoot birds I 

6. Never shoot birds. 
6. Never shoot birds I 
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Problem 



Pick out every sentence in the following selection. Tell what 
Und of sentence each is. Are there any which are not complete 
sentences? How do you know? 

"Now imagine yourselves, my children, in Master Ezekiel 
Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges and have 
little diamond-shaped panes of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benches with desks before them. . . . Do you see the venerable 
schoolmaster, severe in aspect, with a black skullcap on his head, 
like an ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drifting 
down to his very girdle ? What boy would dare to play, or whisper, 
or even glance aside from his book, while Master Cheever is on 
the lookout behind his spectacles! For such ofiFenders, if such 
there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a heavy 
ferule lies on the master's desk. 

"And now school is begun. What a murmur of multitudinous 
tongues, like the whispering leaves of a wind-stirred oak, as the 
scholars con over their various tasks ! Buz ! Buz ! Buz ! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever spent above sixty years ; 
and long habit has made it as pleasant to him as the hum of a 
beehive when the insects are busy in the simslune. 

i'But alas! while we have been thinking of other matters, 
Master Cheever's watchful eye has caught two boys at play. 
Now we shall see awful times. The two malefactors are smn- 
moned before the master's chair, wherein he sits with the terror 
of a judge upon his brow» Ah, Master Cheever has taken down 
that terrible birch rod ! Short is the trial, — the sentence quickly 
passed, — and now the judge prepares to execute it in person. 
Thwack! Thwack! Thwack! In these good old times the 
schoolmaster's blows were well laid on. 

"See! The birch rod has lost severalN)f its twigs,^and will 
hardly serve for another execution. Mercy on us, what a bellow- 



PART II 

GRAMMAR 
1. MEANING OF GRAMMAR 

This part of the book is the study of a science called 
Grammar. Grammar teaches us how to use the English 
language. Through it we learn how to make sentences 
correctly, and how to use properly the words which make 
up the sentence. You have already studied a little about 
sentences and know that a sentence is a group of words that 
tells us something. In it every word has a special place 
and a special use, and each word is a Part of Speech. 

2. THE SENTENCE 

You have already learned much about sentences. What 
rules do you know about them? What does a sentence 
do ? Do you know more than one kind of sentences ? Illus- 
trate your answer with sentences. 

Tell something about your home. Make a statement 
about something in the schoolroom. Ask a question. Go 
to the board or write on paper some thought which you wish 
to express. Have you expressed it completely ? How have 
you begun it? How have you ended it? Write another 
thought upon the board or upon paper. Correct those at 
the board. Do they express complete thoughts? Do they 
begin properly? Do they end correctly? Exchange papers 
and correct in the same way. 

112 
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When we talk, we use groups of words, but not aU groups 
of words express what we want to say. We want to say 
something about the Mayflower. If we say, Mayflxrwer ship 
sea sailed for, the words do not make sense, and you cannot 
tell what we want to say. The words are not put together 
in any sensible way, but are a mere jumble. If we say. The 
stanch little Mayflower, you have some idea what we wish to 
state, but the statement is not complete and you wait for 
it to be finished. If we say. Over the sea for three months, again 
you do not know all we mean to state and wait for more. 
But when we say. The stanch little Mayflower sailed over the 
sea for three months, you know the complete thought. This 
time we made a sentence about the Mayflower, but before 
we did not. You make a complete thought about the May-- 
flower. A sentence must make sense. Make up a definition 
for a sentence. Is yours as good as the one given below? 
Why? 

A sentence is a group of words expressing a complete 
thought. 

A sentence should always begin with a capital letter and end 
with a suitable mark. 

Problems 

Pick the sentences out of the following groups of words. Add 
to those groups of words which are not sentences so that they 
will express a complete thought. 

1. One day an old lady got on a car 

2. Her clothes 

3. She sat in the only vacant seat 

4. By an open window 

5. Shivered and looked about 
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6. When the conductor collected her fare 

7. She timidly asked the conductor to close the window 

8. He jerked the curtain down behind her 

9. This made a draught on the back of her neck 

10. She shivered and pulled her shabby shawl about her 

11. Across the aisle 

12. This untidy woman looked 

13. When she noticed the frail old lady 

14. Leaning across the aisle, she said, "Change seats with me, 
Mother " 

15. "I don't mind the wind " 

16. The old lady gratefully 

17. The conductor looked ashamed 



Review 

Why do we study grammar? 

What is a sentence? 

Give two niles about sentence^. 

Send half the class to the board and let the other half write at their 
seats. Write a group of related words which may or may not make 
a sentence. Know ^whether you have made a sentence or not 
Change places. Complete any groups of words which are not sen- 
tences. Do your sentences begin and end properly? 



Game 

Think of a group of words. Let one give his group. Is it a 
sentence? Call upon some one to answer. The one who answers 
correctly will give the next group of words. Continue the game 
imtil each one has had a chance to give his group of words. 
Appoint some one to keep the score, and do not fail to congratu- 
late the f ortimate one who makes the highest score. 



•I 
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3. KINDS OF SENTENCES 



Review 

What science are we studsring? 

What does it teach us? 

What is a sentence? 

How shall we recognize a sentence? 

Give two rules about sentences. 



Declarative Sentence 

Although every sentence must express a thought, all 
sentences are not expressed in the same form. Make a 
statement about what you did last summer. Tell something 
you did yesterday. State a fact about a flower. Give 
a fact about the Revolutionary War. Make a statement 
about the World War. In all these sentences you have made 
a statement or told something. These are called Declara- 
tive Sentences. 

The following are examples of declarative sentences : 

I went to the country last summer. 

Yesterday I made bread. 

Tranklin discovered that lightning is electricity. 

At the time of the Revolution, England had a German king. 

My brother fought in the Great War. 

Can you make a definition for a declarative sentence? 
How should such sentences begin and end? 

Interrogative Sentences 

Sometimes we express a thought in another way, as Who 
VX18 the Commander-4iV'Chief during the Revolutionary War? 
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What does this sentence do? Ask something about your 
literature. Ask a question about a bird. These sentences 
which ask questions are called Interrogative Sentences. 
How should they begin and how should they end? 
The following are interrogative sentences : 

Have you read "Treasure Island"? 
What is gravitation? 
Do you like grammar? 

Go to the board or write on paper an interrogative sen- 
tence. Answer yoiu: question. What kind of sentence did 
you use for the answer? Examine each other's work. Do 
the sentences begin properly? Do they end correctly? 
Make up a definition for an interrogative sentence. 

Pimctuate.the following sentences. Are they declarative 
or interrogative ? 

1. What does migration mean 

2. The birds migrate twice a year 

3. Many unconmion birds may be seen during the migratory 
period 

4. How many birds can you recognize 

5. You should never shoot birds 

6. Birds are very useful 

7. Are any birds harmful 

8. Birds which eat garden seeds and fruit are harmful 

9. Are fruit-eating birds ever useful 

10. What does the robin eat 

11. Is the robin useful 

12. Is it ever harmful . 

13. The English sparrow does harm 

Answer the interrogative sentences in this group by 
declarative sentences. 
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Game 

Let a pupil ask a question. Let another child answer the 
question in a sentence. If the second answers in a sentence, he 
may ask the next question. 

Imperative Sentences 

Tell one of your classmp,tes to do something. Make a 
request of one of your classmates. Fill in the following sen- 
tences so as to make a command. 

1. the door. 

2. Please me the book. 

3. your arithmetic. 

4. Forward . 

5. for the doctor. 

What do the following sentences do? 

DeUver us from evil. 
Remember not, Lord, our offenses. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon us. 
Help us in our time of need. 

All sentences which express a command^ a request, an en- 
treaty, or a prayer are Imperative Sentences. How should 
they begin and end ? 

The following are examples of imperative sentences : 

Come here. 
Forward march. 
Praise ye the Lord. 
Guide us and deliver us. 
Please go away. 
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What kind of sentence is each of the following 7 

1. Please go on an errand for me. 

2. Will you go on an errand for me? 

3. I will go on an errand for you. 

4. Go on an errand for me. 

6. When shall I go on an errand for you? 

Exclamatory Sentences 

There is one other kind of sentence. Examine the follow- 
ing and tell what they do. 

What a beautiful day this is ! 

Listen! 

What shall I do ! 

The speech was wonderful I 

What kind of mark is at the end of each sentence? 
These are called Exclamatory Sentences. If the exclama- 
tion mark were taken away, what kind of sentence would 
each be? Make a definition for exclamatory sentences. 
Make some exclamatory sentences. Do you ever use an 
exclamatory remark that is not a sentence ? For example : 
'' Thieves I " Explain this. If you had to make a whole 
sentence, what would you have to say? Why should we 
sometimes limit our sentence to one word ? 

What kind of sentence is each of the following ? Give 
your reasons. 

1. You should never shoot birds. 

2. You should never shoot birds I 

3. Should you never shoot birds? 

4. Should you never shoot birds I 

5. Never shoot birds. 

6. Never shoot birds I 
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Problem 



Pick out every sentence in the following selection. Tell what 
Und of sentence each is. Are there any which are not complete 
sentences? How do you know? 

'*Now imagine yourselves, my children, in Master Ezekiel 
Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges and have 
little diamond-shaped panes of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benches with desks before them. . . . Do you see the venerable 
schoolmaster, severe in aspect, with a black skullcap on his head, 
like an ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drifting 
down to his very girdle ? What boy would dare to play, or whisper, 
or even glance aside from his book, while Master Cheever is on 
the lookout behind his spectacles! For such oflFenders, if such 
there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a heavy 
ferule Ues on the master's desk. 

**And now school is begun. What a murmur of multitudinous 
tongues, like the whispering leaves of a wind-stirred oak, as the 
scholars con over their various tasks ! Buz ! Buz ! Buz ! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever spent above sixty years ; 
and long habit has made it as pleasant to him as the hum of a 
beehive when the insects are busy in the sunshine. 

i'But alas! while we have been thinking of other matters, 
Master Cheever's watchful eye has caught two boys at play. 
Now we shall see awful times. The two malefactors are smn- 
moned before the master's chair, wherein he sits with the terror 
of a judge upon his brow» Ah, Master Cheever has taken down 
that terrible birch rod \ Short is the trial, — the sentence quickly 
passed, — and now the judge prepares to execute it in person. 
Thwack! Thwack! Thwack! In these good old times the 
schoolmaster's blows were well laid on. 

"Seel The birch rod has lost severalN)f its twigs,^and will 
hardly serve for another execution. Mercy on us, what a bellow- 
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What kind of sentence is each of the following ? 

1. Please go on an errand for me. 

2. Will you go on an errand for me? 

3. I will go on an errand for you. 

4. Go on an errand for me. 

6. When shall I go on an errand for you? 

Exclamatory Sentences 

There is one other kind of sentence. Examine the follow- 
ing and tell what they do. 

What a beautiful day this is ! 

Listen! 

What shall I do ! 

The speech was wonderful I 

What kind of mark is at the end of each sentence? 
These are called Exclamatory Sentences. If the exclama- 
tion mark were taken away, what kind of sentence would 
each be? Make a definition for exclamatory sentences. 
Make some exclamatory sentences. Do you ever use an 
exclamatory remark that is not a sentence ? For exanq)le : 
" Thieves I " Explain this. If you had to make a whole 
sentence, what would you have to say? Why should we 
sometimes limit our sentence to one word? 

What kind of sentence is each of the following ? Give 
your reasons. 

1. You should never shoot birds. 

2. You should never shoot birds I 

3. Should you never shoot birds? 

4. Should you never shoot birds I 
6. Never shoot birds. 

6. Never shoot birds I 
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Problem 



Kck out every sentence in the following selection. Tell what 
land of sentence each is. Are there any which are not complete 
sentences? How do you know? 

"Now imagine yourselves, my children, in Master Ezekiel 
Cheever's schoolroom. It is a large, dingy room, with sanded 
floor, and is lighted by windows that turn on hinges and have 
little diamond-shaped panes of glass. The scholars sit on long 
benches with desks before them. . . . Do you see the venerable 
schoolmaster, severe in aspect, with a black skullcap on his head, 
like an ancient Puritan, and the snow of his white beard drifting 
down to his very girdle ? What boy would dare to play, or whisper, 
or even glance aside from his book, while Master Cheever is on 
the lookout behind his spectacles! For such offenders, if such 
there be, a rod of birch is hanging over the fireplace, and a heavy 
ferule Ues on the master's desk. 

"And now school is begun. What a murmur of multitudinous 
tongues, like the whispering leaves of a wind-stirred oak, as the 
scholars con over their various tasks ! Buz ! Buz ! Buz ! Amid 
just such a murmur has Master Cheever spent above sixty years ; 
and long habit has made it as pleasant to him as the hmn of a 
beehive when the insects are busy in the simshine. 

i'But alas! while we have been thinking of other matters, 
Master Cheever's watchful eye has caught two boys at play. 
Now we shall see awful times. The two malefactors are sum- 
moned before the master's chair, wherein he sits with the terror 
of a judge upon his brow» Ah, Master Cheever has taken down 
that terrible birch rod ! Short is the trial, — the sentence quickly 
passed, — and now the judge prepares to execute it in persoa. 
Thwack! Thwack! Thwack! In these good old times the 
schoolmaster's blows were well laid on. 

*'See! The birch rod has lost severalN)f its twigs,^and will 
hardly serve for another execution. Mercy on us, what a bellow- 
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PARTS OF SPEECH 
(Brief Exposition) 

Review 

Why do we study grammar? 

What is a sentence? 

What kinds of sentences are there? ' 

13. PARTS OF SPEECH 

Words are divided into eight classes or Parts of Speech 
according as they are used in sentences. The Parts of Speech 
are : Noiins, Pronouns, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions, Interjections. 

The same word may be used as different Parts of Speech, 

« 

B.ccording to its use in a particular sentence. For example : 
The ship put out to sea (noim). 
We ship sugar to Europe (verb). 

1. A Noun is a word or a group of words used as a name. 

o. A poem was written by Longfellow. 

6. The Psalm of Ldfe was written by Longfellow. 

2. A Prorioim is a word used instead of a noim. 
They knew she deserved it. 

3. An Adjective is a word which describes, points out, 
or numbers a noun, or a pronoim. 

Twenty American sailors were singing on the upper deck. 

4. A Verb is a word used to tell or ask something. 

a. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
h. What are the wild waves saying? 
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5. An Adverb is a word which modifies a verb, adjective, 
or another adverb. 

a. Manuel easily won the race. 

6. He received an extremely coveted prize. 
c. The athlete ran very swiftly. 

6. A Preposition is a word placed before a noun or a pro- 
noun object to show the relation of the object to some other 
word in the sentence. 

a. The key is in the clock, 

b. Our flag floats above us. 

7. A Conjunction is a word used to join words, phrases, 
or clauses. 

a. Time and tide wait for no man. 
6. They traveled by boat and by rail. 

c. It ceased raining wfien the wind fell. 

8. An Interjection is a word thrown into a sentence to 
express sudden or strong feeling. 

And lol Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

14. NOUNS 

The first Part of Speech we shall study is the noun. 

The frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where'er he goes. 

Peeps out, — and if there comes a shower of rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, — 'tis well, — 

He curls up in his sanctuary shett. 

He's his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 

Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 
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EQmself he boards and lodges ; both invites 

And feasts himself ; sleeps with himself over nights. 

He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 

Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoever he roams, — 

Knock when you will, — he's sure to be at home. 

Charles Lamb 

Can you tell why these italicized words are nouns ? 

In this selection, pick out of the italicized words all that 
name things. Find all the words which name classes of 
people (for example : landlord). 

" The Barefoot Boy " was written by John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

In the foregoing sentence what group of words names a 
particular thing? What group of words names a particu- 
lar person? 

Give five words which name things which may be seen, 
heard, or otherwise known through the senses. 

Give five words which name things which may only be 
thought about. 

Give five words which name particular places. 

Give five words which name particular things. 

Give five groups of words used aa a name. 

What do the following words name ? 

mothers turban 

The Pipes of Lucknow song 

hope wrong 

mountain death 

music tiger 



pipes 


heather 


Lucknow 


reaper 


moorlands 


Scotland 


India 


Auld Jiang Syne 


Campbell 


MacGregor 
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All these words about which we have been talkmg are 
words which name and are called notms. Noun means 
name. Do you know any word in another language which 
sounds like noun and means name? Make a definition for 
a noim. Is yours as good as the following? Why? 

A noun is a word or a group of words used asa name. 



Review 

Wliat is a part of speeck? 
How do we know parts of speech? 
What is a noun? 

What are the nouns in this sentence? Father PeUdan entered the 
church 



15. COMMON AND PROPER NOUNS 

The ffirl heard him. 
What is the noun? 

Evangeline heard him. 

What is the noun? What is the difference between the 
first sentence and the second ? Does that make any differ- 
ence in meaning? Why? Name a particular person. 
Name the class to which that person belongs. For example : 
Longfellow is a particular person. He was a man, a poet, 
and a teacher. Those three noims name classes to which he 
belonged. Name four particular people and tell one or 
more classes to which they belong. 

A village lay in the fruitful valley. 
Grand Pr& lay in the fruitful vaUey. 
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What is the difference between these sentences? Name 
five particxilar places and tell to what class they belong. For 
example : Mont Blanc j class — mountain ; Mississippi, 
class — river. 

A poem was written by Longfellow. 

" Pard Rev,ere^s Ride " was written by Longfellow. 

What is the difference between these sentences? 

Name five particular things and tell to what class they be- 
long. For example : "As You Like It,'^ class — play ; Sep- 
tember j class — month ; " Little Wom&n^^ class — book. 

Tell what the following are : 



Abraham Lincoln Puritan " The Village Blacksmith '* 

"Evangeline" Paul Revere England 

Acadie Concord "The Legend of Sleepy 

"The Children's Hour" Boston Hollow" 

All these are Proper Nouns. 

Can you make a defiiiition for a proper nounf 
How does every proper noim begin? 

A proper notm is a word which names a particular person^ 
place, or thing. 

It should always begin with a capital letter. 

All nouns which are not proper nouns are Common Nouns. 
What do the following words name ? Boy ; bird ; city. 
Are these common or proper nouns? Why? 
Make a definition for a common noun. 

, ^A common noun is a word which names a class of persons, 
places, or things. 
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Give a proper noun appropriate to each of the following 



common ncmis : 

girl 

song 

book 

poem 

street 



city 

state 

country 

star 

hotel 



author 

island 

general 

president 

king 



friend 

sea 

day 

month 

teacher 



Massasoit 
Leif Ericson 
State House 
March 
Thanksgiving 



Give a class name appropriate to each of the following 
particular names : 

Mars "Our Mutual Friend " 

New York Sunday 

France Nile 

Robert Mary 

Lincoln "Silas Mamer" 

Thou too sail on, O Ship of state ! 
When Duty whispers low, " thou must," 
The youth repUes, " I can." 

When a proper noim is made in this manner, the process 
is called Personification. 

Review 

Wliat is a part of speech? 

How do you recognize parts of speech? 

What is a noun? 

What two kinds of nouns are there? 

Give the definition of each. 

Are the following conunon or proper nouns? 



treaty 


navy 


Premier Clemenceau 


The League of Nations 


Ftance 


soldier 


peace 


The World War 


marine 


war 


Lloyd George 


Paris 


friendship 


battle 


Marshal Foch 
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16. PRONOUNS 

Longfellow wrote Longfellow's poems in Cambridge while 
Longfellow was teaching in Harvard. 

Can you improve this sentence? What did you do? 
What part of speech is the word Longfellow f What words 
did you put in instead of the nouns Longfellow f These 
words are called Pronouns, because they are used instead of 
nouns. Pro is the Latin prefix which means for or instead 
of Pro-noun therefore means for a n^mn, or instead of a 
noun. 

Please take this hook and put the book on the table. 

What pronoun nmy be inserted this time to improve the 
sentence ? 

Janets brothers and sisters are coming to Thanksgiving 
dinner, and Janets brothers and sisters wiU bring Janets 
brothers' and sisters' children. 

What a thoroughly awkward sentence that is! What 
pronouns may be used to improve it? 

The principal pronouns are : 

I thou he she it we you they who what- 

my thy his her its oiu" your their whose which 

mine thine him hers ours yours theirs whom that 
thee them 

Also pronouns ending in self and ever, as myself, whoever* 
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What are the pronouns in the following sentences 7 What 
noun does each take the place of 7 

1. Esther is the girl who won the prize. 

2. She worked fa^ to gain it. 

3. Her work was superior to that of the rest of the class. 

4. The class were pleased when they heard she had won. 

5. They knew she deserved it. 

In every case the pronoun has a word for which it stands, 
a word wMgh usually goes before the pronoun. It is called 
the Antecedent. . Ante is the Latin word which means be- 
fore. Can you think of some other words in English which 
use the Latin word ante meaning before? For example: 
Anteroom means a room that goes before another and more 
important room. Cedent is from the Latin which means to go. 
'Precede also means to go before. Secede means to go out of. 

Must the antecedent of the pronoim be in the same sen- 
tence? 

When the pronouns 7, my, and mine are used, the ante- 
cedent may not actually be expressed, because it is always 
understood that these pronomis refer to the one who is 
speaking. The same is true of you, your, and yours, because 
they always refer to the person spoken to. 

In the five sentences above find the antecedent to every 
pronoim. 

In the following selection find every pronoim and name its 
antecedent. 

"At last the children grew weary of their sports ; so they came 
into the room together and clustered around Grandfather's great 
chair. Little Alice, who was hardly five years old, took the 
privil^e of the youngest, and climbed on his knee. 
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" ' Grandfather/ said little Alice, laying her head back upon his 
arm, 'I am very tired now. You must tell me a story now to 
make me go to sleep.' 

" 'That is not what story-tellers like/ answered Grandfather, 
smiling. ' They are better satisfied when they can keep their 
auditors awake.' 

" 'But here are Lawrence and Charlie and 1/ cried Cousin Clara, 
who was twice as old as little Alice. 'We will all three keep wide 
awake. And pray, Grandfather, tell us a story about this strange- 
looking old chair.'" 

Learn the f oUowing definitions : 

A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. 
The antecedent of a pronoun is the word for which the 
pronoun is used. ^ , 

V^ 
Review 

Give the definition for a common noun* 

Give the definition for a proper noun. 

Give the definition for a pronoun. 

What is the antecedent of a pronoun? 

What do the following words and prefixes mean? Noun^ pro^ antij 
cedent 

What part of speech is each of the italicized words in the following 
selection? Are the nouns common or proper? What is the antece- 
dent of each pronoun? 

I find it an easy matter to make friends with the birds. K one 
has a yard with some trees and btLshes, he may have a real bird 
retreat. Fortunate is the boy or girl who has a big yard with a 
tangle of bushes or an old fence — some thick trees and a wild 
comer where the iveeds run riot. Under such conditions he ought 
to go right into the bird business. Arrange a shallow dish or 
basing where fresh waier may be kept every day for the birds to 
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bathe and drink. This makes a most attractive bird resort for 
the summer. Then build some bird-houses, and put them about 
in the trees or on some posts, and you are sure to have tenants 
all summer. For the fall and winter start a bird lunch-counter 
by all m^ans. Nail up a box or hoard just outside yoiu* vrindow 
where you can watch it and where you can set the table without 
the least trouble. Then keep it supplied with a few cracked niUs, 
seeds, and crumbs. Suet chopped in fine hits may be put out, or a 
lai^e piece may be nailed down, so it can be pecked but not dis- 
lodged. The news will spread, and you will have hoarders every 
day. The guests will assemble even before the mmLs are served. 
In this way one may establish the closest relations with his feathered 
visitors. Accustom them to your presence gradually, and the birds 
will learn not to be afraid. Later you may even have the birds 
come at call or take a bit from your hand. Such a bird friendship 
is worth working for, and such familiarity with the wild birds 
can not help but make a boy's or a girl's life better. 

W, L. FiNLEY 

17. ADJECTIVES 
What is a modifier ? 
The girls sang the song. 

This is a complete thought, but we might add to it more 
words, so that you may know a little more about the girls 
and the song. We might say : The two little girls sang that 
difficvM song. 

In this sentence three words are added to the noun girls 
in order to tell a little more about them. These three words 
are modifiers of the noun girls. The points out what 
particular girls are meant. Two tells just what number of 
girls is meant. Ldttle describes what kind of girls they were. 
In just the same way, we have added that difficult to the word 
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song. They are modifiers of song. That points out what 
particiilar song is meant and difficult describes it. These, 
tvxOy little, that, and diffijcult are Adjectives, because they 
describe, point out, or number. Adjectives are never used 
independently, but always modify a noun or a pronoun. 

Every American boy and girl learns on the playground the true 
spirit of America, which is nothing else than fair play, fair play 
for every one, big and litHe, neither bullies nor cheats allowed. 
You can sum up the whole object of our American Govenmient 
by saying that it seeks to give every American, man or woman, 
boy or girl, rich or poor, an equal chance. Every boy and girl 
in America wishes to succeed, to become great smd famous. There 
is more ambition in America than in any other country in the 
world. That is because every boy and girl has a better chance 
in America than in any other country in the worid. Our country 
is far from perfect ; we have our faults and injustices, as has every 
country. There are cheats and bullies in business as in play. 
But we try to keep the game of life fair and we have succeeded 
in making America the land of opportunity beyond any other 
spot. 

Land op Fair Plat 

The italicized words are adjectives, or phrases used as 
adjectives. Do they describe, point out, or number ? What 
do they modify? 

In the following selection pick out the noims and decide 
whether they have adjectives modifying them. A, an, and 
the are adjectives about which we shall learn more later. 

"I remember him as if it were yesterday, as he came plodding 
into the inn door, his sea-chest following behind him in a hand- 
barrow ; a tall, strong, heavy nut-brown man ; his tarry pig-tail 
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falling over the shoulders of his soiled blue ooat ; his hands ragged 

and scarred, with black, broken nails; and the sabre-cut across 

one cheek, a dirty, livid white." 

R. L. Stevenson 

Arrange a paper with two columns and label them nouns 
and adjectives. Pick out all the nouns and adjectives in the 
following selection and place them in the proper columns. 

''Small, shining, neat, methodical, and buxom was Miss 
Beecher; cherry-cheeked and tuneful of voice. A little pin- 
cushion, a little housewife, a little book, a little workbox, a little 
table of weights and measures, and a little woman all in one. She 
could write a little essay on any subject, exactly a slate long, 
b^inning at the left-hand top of one side and endiag at the right- 
hand bottom of the other, and the essay would be strictly according 

to rule." 

Dickens 

Add adjectives which describe the following nouns. 

Miss Beecher country box penmanship 

Charles Dickens England dress teacher 

friend Woodrow Wilson shoes mother 

horse Theodore Roosevelt book New York 

Now add adjectives which point out or number these 
nouns. 

Use the following words as adjectives in sentences. Tell 
orally or underline the words they modify. 



exquisite 


jovial 


frightful 


happy 


jolly 


handsome 


warlike 


impatient 


sparkling 


brittle 


gentle 


cross 


gleaming 


that 


heavy 


bewitching 


humorous 


four 


warm 


lovable 
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Do not forget that a word is a particular part of speech 
according to its tise in some sentence. The same word may 
be used as a noun in one sentence and as an adjective in 
another. 

Coal is a necessary of Ufe (noun). 

Coal mining is a dangerous occupation (adjective). 

Make sentences using the following words as nouns — as 
names — and then as adjectives which describe some other 
noun. 

song house store 

plant river board 

cold green recess 

fish pin autumn 

Learn the following definition : 

An adjective is a word which describes, points out, or 
numbers a noun, or a pronoun. 

Review 

What parts of speech have we studied so far? 

Give definitions for each. 

What is a modifier? 

What part of speech have we studied which is always a modifier? 

What are the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in the following selec- 
tion? What are the antecedents of the pronouns and what do the 
adjectives modify? 

" Colonel Marigold was a rosy cherub with a white ddnwhisker. 
He carried his sixty years with a slight, soldierly limpi and ¥ras for- 
ever opening his china-blue eyes in mild astonishment'' 

What kind of sentence is each of the preceding? 

Are they simple or not simple? 
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What are the complete subjects, subject substantivesi complete 
predicates, and predicate verb of each? 
What is the predicate of a sentence? 
What is the predicate verb? 



18. VERBS 

Is a sentence complete without the predicate verb?- Sup- 
ply the predicate verb for the following sentences. 

1. The child down the hill. 

2. The hill steep. 



3. The child and . 

4. The road stony. 

5. The child . 

Are any of these sentences con^plete as written? What is 
lacking ? These words which are necessary to the predicate 
of any sentence are the part of speech called the Verb. Just 
as the predicate verb tells something about the subject, so 
a verb is a word that tells or asserts something. There 
may be other verbs in the sentence beside the predicate verb. 
Sometimes the verb merely expresses being. The verbs 
which express being are : am, is, are, was, were, he, being, 
has been, have been, had been, etc. Watch for these verbs, 
for they are more difficult to recognize than the others. 

Most verbs express action. Use in sentences the follow- 
ing verbs which express action : 



go 


write 


conquered 


handed 


ran 


addressed 


smiled 


hindered 


walked 


told 


embarked 


praised 


skip 


spoke 


helped 


struck 
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Sometimes we use groups of words in a phrase. What is 
a phrase? These words used in one phrase are considered 
as one verb. 

I am going home. 

She will write me. 

"When shall you come home? 

She may have gone yesterday. 

The verb phrases are itaUcized. Notice that the parts 
of tiie verb phrase in the third example are separated. This 
sometimes happens both in declarative and interrogative sen- 
tences. 

Learn the following definition : 

A verb is a word used to tell or ask something. 

In the following poem select all the verbs and verb phrases. 
Remember that a verb may be used in a sentence when 
it is not the predicate verb of the sentence. Note how 
Tennyson has used verbs expressive of the brook. In your 
written work try to make your verbs more expressive. 

I come from haunts of coot and hem, 

I make a sudden sally. 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down the valley. » 

By thirty hills I hurry down. 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a Uttle town. 
And half a hundred bridges. 
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Till last by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go^ 
But I go on forever. 

1 chatter over stony wajrs, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 
Aad many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter as I flow 

To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go. 

But I go on forever, 

I wind about and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery water-break 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go. 
But I go on forever. 
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I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the nettled sunbeam danoe 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur imder moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shining bars, 
I loiter round my cresses. 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

Tennyson 

Find all the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives in this poem. 

Review 

What is a sentence? 

What is the subject and the predicate? 

What is the predicate verb? 

What is a verb? 

Can the same word be used as more than one part of speech? 

What parts of speech can you recognize? 

Use the following words in as many parts of speech as you can. 
Tell how you have used them. 

apple family drink 

hurry smile well 

are watch study 

beautiful cook light 
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19. ADVERBS 



What is an adjective? 

We found that adjectives were added to noims and pro- 
nouns to tell us a Uttle more about the noun or pronoun. 
We used the sentence The two little girls sang that difficult 
song. What are the adjectives and what do they modify? 
Suppose we say The two little girls sang that diffi^cult song 
well. What has been added? Sang howf The two little 
girls sang that difficult song well UM^iy. Sang howf Sang 
when? 

The two little girls sang thai difficult song well to-day here. 

Sang how? Sang when? Sang where? Well, to-day, and 
here have all been added to the word sang to tell more about 
it. What part of speech is the word sang? These are called 
Adverbs because they have been added to the verb to tell 
more about it. They answer the questions how, when, and 
where. Adverbs also answer the questions why and how 
much. They are modifiers just Uke adjectives and usually 
modify verbs. Sometimes, however, they modify other parts 
of speech. 

The two little girls sang the difficult song exceedingly well. 

How well? The adverb exceedingly tells how much and 
modifies well. What part of speech is well? Adverbs may, 
therefore, modify other adverbs. 

The two little girls sang that very diffixmlt song. 

What word was added this time ? The adverb very in this 
sentence modifies diffi^t and tells how difficult. What 
part of speech is difficult? Adverbs may, then, modify 
what three parts of speech ? 
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sentences that mean the same ? These six little words, then, 
are really very important, since they can change the mean- 
ing of the whole sentence. In each case they are placed 
before the noun clock. 

The Uttle words are called prepositions and the noun be- 
fore which they are placed is called the object of the preposi- 
tion. Pre is a Latin prefix which means before. Position 
comes from a Latin word which means to place. Preposition, 
therefore, means placed before. What other Latin prefix 
that you know means before ? 

A preposition is used before a noun or a pronoun to show 
the relation of the noun or pronoim to some other word in the 
sentence. In the case of these examples, what is the verb ? 
The preposition and its object, together with modifying 
words Uke fhcy form a phrase. What is a phrase? 

Because it is a group of related words introduced by a 
preposition, it is called a prepositional phrase. A preposi- 
tional phrase may be used as an adjective or an adverb. 
What question is answered by the prepositional phrase on 
the clock? What part of speech answers that question? 
What does an adverb usually modify? In this case the 
prepositional phrase is an adverbial phrase modifying the 
verb is and answering the question where. 

Problems 

The following sentences have the prepositional phrases 
in itaUcs. They are all adverbial phrases. What is the 
preposition? What is its object? What does the phrase 
modify? 

1. Pele was worshiped by the Hawaiians. 

2. She ruled over the volcano. " 
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3. After a long time the natives no longer worshiped her. 

4. In the year 1886 Mauna Lo9. erupted savagely. 

5. Hilo, a fairly large city, was threatened by the lava. 

6. A Hawaiian princess still believed in Pele. 

7. She and some followers went to (he place where the lava 
was flowing in a swift mass. 

8. She picked some berries by the wayside. 

9. She thought that Pele was fond of the berries. 

10. IrUo the advancing lava flow she threw her offering and 
prayed to Pele to stop the lava. 

11. Lo ! the lava flow really did stop, apparently by her prayers. 

12. Many natives believed that Pele had been pleased by the 
gift and had really stopped the lava. 

13. Many Hawaiians returned to Pele and worshiped her 
after thai. 

14. Even to-day in Hawaii some worship Pele. 

All the above prepositional phrases are used as adverbs. 
Sometimes they may be used as adjectives. What must 
they modify? 

In the following sentences the italicized phrases are ad- 
jective phrases. Find the noun or pronoim which they 
modify. What is the preposition and its object? 

1. The goddess of the volcano was Pele. 

2. She was formerly a maiden of the Hawaiian Islands. 

3. The story about her is an interesting one. 

4. She was a maiden of great beauty. 

5. The brothers and sisters of Pele aided her to escape her 
enemy. 

6. An eruption of the volcano killed her pursuer. 

7- Many of the natives beUeved that she had called the volcano 
to help her. 

8. Therefore they thought that she was ruler over the volcano. 
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Use the following prepositions in sentences. Tell what 
kind of phrase you have used, what it modifies, and what 
the object of the preposition is. Take care that you use 
these words as prepositions in phrases with an object, for 
some of the words may be used as adverbs. 



in 


between 


since 


among 


by 


beneath 


through 


from 


for 


across 


with 


over 



Use as many of these words as you can as adverbs. 

A preposition is a word placed before a noun or a pronoun 
object to show the relation of the object to some other word 
in the sentence. 

The following selection has a great many prepositional 
phrases. Arrange a paper with three coliunns and label 
the colunins adverb phrases, adjective phrases, and words 
which they modify. Classify all the phrases in the selection 
as shown in the example below. Underline the preposition 
once and its object twice. 



Adverb Phbases 


Adjectivb Phrases 


Words Which Thbt Modift 




At a table 




Sitting 




Of his house 


Window 



Sidney rose early and at seven o'clock was breaking his fast, 
sitting at a table by a window of bis house looking out on Central 
Square. The windows of the breakfast room looked out on three 
sides, one towards a busy street ; facing this window he declined 
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to sit, the view did not conform to his mood. The third window 
looked out into a small yard where a few small trees and shrubs 
struggled for existence in the sunless place. Sidney foimd himself 
content with his condition and environment. Why should he 
not? Had he not wealth sufficient for his needs, a prosperous 
business, many friends and but few and indifferent enemies? 
Truly, life was worth the Uvipg. 

Review 

What is a phrase? 

What is a clause? 

What are the clauses in the following sentences? Find the sub- 
ject, the subject substantive, the predicate, and the predicate verb 
of each. 

Many were astonished when the lava stopped flowing. 

Men and women worshiped l^ele, for they thought her powerful. 

21. CONJUNCTIONS 

Bananas and oranges are in the fruit dish. 

What is the subject of the sentence? What two words 
make the subject substantive? What word is used to join 
them? 

She rem across the road and into the house. 

Where did she run? To what two places did she run? 
What word joins the two phrases? 

I am going away, hut I shall return. 

Is this sentence simple, or not simple? What two state- 
ments are made? What word connects the two clauses? 

These words and and but join together words, phrases, and 
clauses. They are called conjunctions. Conjunction means 
joined together. There are many other conjimctions. 
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Problems 

In the following sentences the conjunctions are in italics. 
Tell the words, phrases, or clauses which they connect. 

1. When General Pershing and his men arrived in France, they 
went to the grave of Lafayette. 

2. There were many people gathered about and all expected 
to hear the general make a great speech. 

3. The occasion was very great, for the United States had come 
to pay her debt. 

4. The crowd stood iq spellbound silence while the general 
uncovered his head and laid a great wreath upon the grave. 

6. Officials and common people alike turned their eyes toward 
Pershing. 

6. He was greatly moved as he looked at Lafayette's tomb 
and thought of all the great man had meant to the United 
States. 

7. He bowed his head, bvi soon raised it and spoke in a reverent 
tone. 

8. The people listened for a speech, biU he only said, '^Lafay- 
ette, we are here ! " 



Use the following words as conjunctions in sentences and 
tell what they connect. Is it necessary that the words 
connected shall come directly beside the conjimction ? 



and 


for 


where 


although 


or 


because 


nor 


unless 


but 


when 


therefore 


if 



A conjunction is a word used to join words, phrases, or 
clauses. 
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Problems 

Fmd the conjunctions in the following selection and tell 
what they join. 

1. An ant-lion is a curious and interesting creature. 

2. It is called a lion, but it is only an insect. 

3- Because it is very fierce, it has the name of lion. 

4. It eats ants, when it can capture them, and it considers 
them a great delicacy. 

5. It catches its prey in a very curious and ingenious way. 

6. The ant-lion has a small, sand-colored body and a flat head. 

7. First it selects a sandy spot and then it hollows out with 
its head for a shovel a shallow hole. 

8. This depression is so cleverly planned and constructed 
that an ant must tumble in, if it merely touched the edge of the 
hole. 

9. As soon as the ant falls scrambling into the hollow, Mr. 
Ant-lion jumps up and makes his feast upon the unwary insect. 

10. When he has had all he wants, he puts the remains on top 
of his head and throws it out. 

11. Then he pats his hole into smoothness again and waits 
quietly, but cruelly, for his next meal. 

You have now studied all but one of the parts of speech. 
Arrange a paper with a column for each one of the seven 
parts of speech which you already know. Put every word 
in the preceding list of sentences about the ant-lion in its 
proper colunm. Be sure to get all the words of verb phrases 
together, remembering that they may be separated by other 
words, as adverbs. See sentence 8. 



^ 



Review 



Give the definition for each part of speech that you can recog- 
nize. 
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Identify the parts of speech in the following selection. Find the 
phrases and tell all about them. Select the clauses. 

When I first crawled in among the bushes close to the nest the 
little mother darted at me and poised a foot from my nose, as if 
to stare me out of countenance. She looked me all over from 
head to foot twice, then she seemed convinced that I was harm- 
less. She whirled and sat on the nest edge. The bantlings opened 
wide their hungry mouths. She spread her tail like a flicker and 
braced herself against the nest side. She craned her neck and 
drew her daggerlike biU straight up above the nest. She plunged 
it down the baby's throat to the hilt and started a series of 
gestures that seemed fashioned to puncture him to the toes. 
Then she stabbed the other baby till it made me shudder. It 
looked like the murder of the infants. But they were not 
mangled and bloody ; they were getting a square meal after the 
usual hummingbird method of r^urgitation. 

FiNLET 

22. INTERJECTIONS 

The remaining part of speech is the least important of 
them all, but one which is frequently met in exclamatory 
sentences. 

Odear! Whatshallldo? 

look at that wonderful cloud I 

" Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! " she screamed in fright. 

Alas ! my home is destroyed I 

The italicized words are simply thrown into the sentence. 
Their use is to show greater dismay, excitement, fright, en- 
thusiasm, disgust, or any other sudden feeling which we 
might care to express. Read each of the sentences without 
these words. What is the effect ? Is the sentence complete 
without them? These words, then, are thrown into the sen- 
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tence to make it more effective, but they do not add to the 
completeness of the sentence. They are called interjections. 

The word means thrown into. They have no relation either 
to the subject or to the predicate of the sentence, and in 
explaining the sentence they may be discarded. 

An interjection is a word thrown into a sentence to express 
sudden or strong feeling. 

Oh ! usually stands alone with an exclamation mark 
directly after it. never stands alone, but is combined with 
one or more words. Notice that although an exclamation 
mark may come in the middle of a sentence directly after 
the interjection, the next word does not begin with a capital 
letter. It is not the beginning of a new sentence, but a 
continuance of the same one. 

Use the following interjections in sentences. 

Oh Pshaw Ho Hello 

O Alas Hurrah Whew 

General Review 

Use the questions at the reviews, and play as many of the review 
games as the time will allow. Some of the games can be adapted to 
this part of the work — notably numbers one, two, and three, using 
the questions on chapter two which follow. 

Give time for study and then ask the following questions which are 
based solely on chapter two. 

May a word be used as more than one part of speech? Give ex- 
amples. 

What is a noun? What two kinds of nouns are there? Give the 
definition for each and examples. What must you remember about 
apropernoun? 

May a common noun ever become a proper noun? How? What 
is this called? 
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What word may be used instead of a noun ? Give five examples. 
Why do we use these words? What is the antecedent? Must the 
antecedent of all pronouns be expressed? Why? 

What is an adjective ? What is an adjective jtoase ? What three 
things do adjectives do ? 

What is a modifier? What two parts of speech are always modi- 
fiers ? What does each modify ? 

What is a verb ? What is a verb phrase ? 

What is an adverb? What may it modify? What does it most 
often modify ? 

What is an adverb phrase? 

What is a preposition ? What does a preposition alwa3rs introduce ? 
What is a prepositional phrase ? How may prepositional phrases be 
used? 

What is the object of the preposition? Name five parts of speech 
that prepositional phrases may modify. 

What is a conjunction? What may it join? Give examples of 
each. 

What is an interjection? In explaining the sentence is it con- 
sidered as a part of the subject or of the predicate? Give an ex- 
ample. 

Write every word in the following selection in an apprc^riate 
column to indicate its part of speech^ 

The sun shone out of a cloudless sky. Close at the zenith rode 
the belated moon, still clearly visible, and along one margin, even 
bright. The wind blew a gale from the north ; the trees roared ; 
the com and the deep grass in the valley fled in whitening surges; 
the dust towered into the air along the road and dispersed like 
smoke of battle. It was clear in our teeth from the first, and, 
for all the windings of the road, it managed to keep clear in our 
teeth until the end. For some two miles we rattled through the 
valley, skirting the eastern foothills. Then we struck off to the 
right, and presently, crossing a dry watercourse, entered the 
Toll road, or, to be more local, entered on "the grade." 

Stevenson 
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Problems 

Use the following words in sentences. As what part of 
speech have you used them? Use them in as many ways 
as you can. 



sail 


cover 

1 


plant 


whistle 


cement 


well 


powder 


bark 


paper 


branch 


review 


cost 


ink 


trap 


smoke 


play 


dish 


pen 


board 


lock 



All. the above words may be used as, two parts of speech 
and many as three. The element of contest could be added 
by giving a limited time to use the words in as many ways 
as possible, the winner, of coiu^e, being the one who suc- 
ceeds in finding the greatest niunber of correct uses in the 
time. 

If time allows, have the following selection written upon 
the board in some odd moment. Let a child stand and ask 
another to tell him a word in the selection which is a 
verb (or any part of speech he wishes to ask for) . If B an- 
swers A correctly, B may ask C for another part of speech. 
If B does not answer correctly, A may ask another child for 
the answer. With the reply should come the reason for the 
statement. Verb, . adjective, adverb, and prepositional 
phrases may be asked for. 

Example : 

A. What is a verb in this selection? 

B. Sat is a verb. 

A. I am not satisfied with your answer because you gave no 
reason. 

C. Sat is a verb, because it shows action. 
A. I am satisfied with your answer. 
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C. Give me a noun. 

D. Knew is a noun, because it names something. 

C. I am not satisfied with your answer, because it is not correct. 
Knew is not a noun in that sentence. 

E. Chair is a noun, because it names something. 
C. I am satisfied with your answer. 

The teacher should take care that the answers are cor- 
rect. - Any child discovering a mistake in the work of the 
questioner may take his place. As the words are used they 
should be crossed off on the board, sq that they wiU hot be 
used again. If there has not been opportunity to copy 
the selection on the board, the words may be listed as 
used. 

Dougal had been sitting by the tall chair; the great d(^ had 
taken his place there when Cedric sat down. Several times it had 
turned and looked up at the boy as if interested in the con- 
versation. Dougal was a solemn dog, who seemed to feel 
altogether too big to take life's responsibilities lightly. The 
old Earl, who knew the dog well, had been watching it with 
secret interest. Dougal was not a dog whose habit was to 
make acquaintances rashly, and the Earl wondered somewhat 
to see how quietly Dougal sat under the touch of the childish 
hand. And, just at this moment, the big dog gave Little 
Lord Fauntleroy one more look of dignified scrutiny, and de- 
liberatefy laid its huge, lion-like head on the boy's black velvet 
knee. 
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ANALYSIS 

Review 

What Is a sentence? ' 

What must a sentence always do? 

What two essential parts of the sentence do you know? 

Is a sentence complete if it lacks either one? v 

What exception is there to the general rule that every sentence 
must have a subject and a predicate expressed in it? Why is this so? 

What is the difference between the subject and the subject sub- 
stantive? ^ 

What is the difference between the predicate and the predicate 
verb? 



23. ESSENTIALS OF THE SENTENCE — PREDICATE 
SUBSTANTIVE AND PREDICATE ADJECTIVE 

The subject substantive and the predicate verb are two 
necessary, or essential, parts to every sentence. Taken 
together, they often give the whole gist of the sentence. 
Find the subject substantive and the predicate verb in the 
following sentences. Do these words make a complete 

Mr 

thought ? 

1. The sun shines. 

2. The stars twinkle. 

3. The boys ran down the street. 

4. Janet sang. 

5. The boys played in the school orchestra. 

In each of the sentences the subject substantive and the 
predicate verb tell the essential facts of 'the sentence. They 
are complete in themselves. 
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Problems 

In the following sentences, the subject substantive and the 
predicate verb are in italics. Is the essential meaning of the 
sentence told by them, or are they not enough to express the 
essential parts of the sentence ? What one word is needed to 
complete the meaning in each case? What part of speech 
is it? 

1. The flowers smell sweet. 

2. The pictures look pretty. 

3. The man is my friend. 

4. It is I. 

5. She w(is the visitor. 

6. The girl was you. 

7. The book seems interesting. 

8. The hoy became president. 

9. The man grew wise. 
10. The desk is dusty. 

^ What three parts of speech have been used to complete 
the essential meaning of these sentences? Are they a part 
of the subject or of the predicate ? They are called predicate 
notins, predicate pronouns, aiid predicate adjectives. They 
are necessary to the meaning of the sentence and so are part 
of the essentials of the sentence. Many sentences express 
their sense simply in the subject substantive and predicate 
verb, but many others need to be completed by a predi- 
cate noim, pronoun, or adjective. Notice that the predi- 
cate noim or pronoun always means the same as the subject, 
and the predicate adjective modifies the subject. 

The predicate noun and the predicate pronoun are called 
the Predicate substantive. Note that this does not' include 
the predicate adjective, which is a class by itself. 
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The predicate substantive is the noun or pronoun which 
may be needed to complete the sense of the sentence, and 
which means the same as the subject. 

The predicate adjective is the adjective which may be 
needed to complete the sense of the sentence, and which 
modifies the subject 

Problems 

Fill in the blanks with predicate substantives or predicate 
adjectives. Tell which you have used. 

1. The boy seemed . 

2. The music was . 



3. Theodore Roosevelt became 

4. The president is . 

6. The singer looked . 

6. The soldier was . 



7. The cooking smelled . 

8. The brilliant child became 
' 0. That interesting book was 



Copy the following sentences. Underline the subject substan- 
tive once, the predicate verb twice, and the predicate substantive 
or predicate adjective three tijnes. 

1. Dr. Grenfell is a famous medical missionary. 

2. He is a brave man. 

3. It was he marooned on the ice. 

4. "Adrift on an Ice-pan" is his story of the adventure. 
*§. Labrador is his field of work. 

6n The natives have become his friends. 

7. He seems wonderful to them. 

8. His medical skill and knowledge has been their help. 
0. The fishermen grow happier on account of him. 
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What is the subject substantive, predicate verb, and object 
in the following sentences? Have all the sentences objects? 

1. The gardener transplanted the plants. 

2. They grew rapidly. 

3. The plants produced blossoms. 

4. The child picked the flowers. 

5. She took them to a sick woman. 

6. The invalid enjoyed the flowers. 

7. They cheered her. 

8. The child's thoughtfulness gave much pleasure. 

The object of a verb is the noun or pronoun v^hich com- 
pletes the verb and names the receiver of the action ex- 
pressed by the verb. 

What then are the two essentials of every sentence? 
What other three grammatical forms may be needed to com- 
plete the essentials of the sentence? 

The essentials of a sentence are the smallest part of the 
sentence which will make sense : always the subject and 
predicate and sometimes a predicate substantive^ predicate 
adjective, or object of the verb.' 

Arrange a paper with five columns labelled Subject Svb- 
stantive, Predicate Verb, Object of the Verb, Predicate Svb^ 
stantive, and Predicate Adjective. 

Select the essentials of the following sentences and write 
them in their proper colunm. 

1. The dragon-fly is an insect. ^ 

2. It is a useful creature. 

3. It eats mosquitoes and small flies. 

4. Never kill a dragon-fly. 

5. Dragon-flies are bom in the water. 
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6. The mother dragon-fly lays her eggs on the top of the 
water. 

7. A creature h^chfee from the egg. 

8. It sinks to the bottom of the pond and there grows. 

9. It is called a nymph. 

10. It is black. 

11. It is a beetle. 

12. Finally it grows large and comes to the top of the water. 

13. It crawls up a blade of grass, or a stick, into the Ught. 
*1^, The insect finds a stump, a tree, or even a house. 

16. Th«i the beetle splits in the middle of his back. 

16. A new head appears. 

17. The dragon-fly wriggles out of its old skin. 

18. The skin is left there. 

19. It is hollow. 

20. The dragon-fly has no wings at first. 

21. Wings grow in about half an hour.' 

22. In two hours he is dry enough and grown enough to fly 
away. 

23. Dragon-flies cannot sting nor bite. 

24. They do much good and no harm. 

25. Children need not fear them. 



Review 

What are the essentials of any sentence? 

May the subject or the predicate ever be left out? Explain your 
answer. "^ 

What three things may complete the predicate? 

Only what three parts of speech may complete the predicate? 

What is the difference between an object and a predicate sub- 
stantive? Illustrate your answer. 

What are all the words or groups of words which are not the essen- 
tials of the sentence called? 
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Gnre the essentials and the modifiers in the following sentences: 

1. \^e beautiful Pele fled from her pursuers. 

2. Tt^^tSvelj girl escaped her wicked enemies. 

3. The volcano poured forth lava and swallowed them up. 

What part of speech is each word and prepositional phrase in these 
sentences? Give reasons. 



25. ANALYSIS 

Analysis is the process of taJdng a sentence to pieces to see 
how it is made and what use each word has in the sentence. 
A man who is skilled in clock-making can take a clock to 
pieces and know what every part of it is used for. If the 
wrong part has been put in, the clock will not go. The 
skilled mail can find what part is wrong and substitute a 
right one. So in analysis a skilled student of grammar knows 
just how every part of his sentence should be used and, if 
a wrong part is there, he knows how to put in a right one. 
Analysis should help us to avoid many mistakes in English. 
Just how this may be done, we shall study in a later chapter, 
when we have learned more about analyzing sentences. 

If we are going to be skillful at analysis, we should have 
some regular form to follow so that we may get all our parts 
in. It is well to have upon the board a suggestive order to 
follow. For simple sentences the following is a good order : 

1. Kinds. 

2. Order. 

3. Parts. 

4. Essentials. 

5. Subject Substantive and its modifiers. 

6. Predicate Verb and its modifiers. 

7. Object, or Predicate Substantive, and its modifiers. 
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Let us analyze the following sentence according to this 
order. 

In a famous battle Lord Nelson conquered a great French 
commander. 

1. Kind. 

This is a simple sentence, because only one statement is 
made. It. is declarative, because it makes a statement. , 

2. Order. 

The sentence is not in its natural order, because in a famous 
battle is an adverb phrase telling where and modifying the 
verb conquered. It should, therefore, come with the predi- 
cate, making the sentence Lord Nelson conquered a great 
French commander in a famous battle. In this way the whole 
predicate comes together. 

3. Parts. 

The ^complete subject is Lord Nelson. The complete 
predicate is conquered a great French commander in a famxms 
battle. 

4. Essentials. 

The essentials of the sentence are Lord Nelson Conquered 
commander. Lord Nelson is the subject substantive. Con- 
quered is the predicate verb. Commander is the object of 
the verb conquered, because it received the action expressed 
by conquered. 

^ 5. Subject Substantive and its Modifiers. 

The subject substantive is the proper noun phrase Lord 
Nelson. It has no modifiers. 

6. Predicate Verb and its Modifiers. 
Conquered is the predicate verb and takes for its object the 
noim commander. Conquered is modified by the adverbial 
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phrase in a famous battle y which answers the question where. 
It is a prepositional phrase ; in is the preposition, taking for 
its object the noun halUe which is modified by the adjectives 
a and famous. 

7. Object, or Predicate Substantive, and its Modifiers. 

The verb conquered is completed by the object commander, 
a noun which is modified by the adjectives a, great, and 
French. 

According to this plan, analyze the sentences on page 181 
about Dr. Grenfell and on page 184 about the dragon-fly. 

Review 

What is analysis? 

What are the essentials of the sentence? 

Analyze the following sentence : 

Soon English Immigrants settled all these states. 



26. ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAM 

If you have a difficult example to do in arithmetic, some- 
times you find it makes it easier to draw a picture or a dia- 
gram of what is required. So the clock-maker may make 
diagrams of his clock in order that he may show on paper 
just how each piece fits in. The shortest way of analyzing 
a sentence is by drawing a picture, or diagram, of it. Let us 
take a simple sentence and see how it fits into a diagram. 

Dragon-flies eat mosquitoes. 

In this sentence there is nothing there except the essen- 
tials, the subject substantive, the predicate verb, and the 
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object. When a diagram is made; a horizontal line is used 
to contain the essentials of the sentence. 

Dragon-flies | eat I mosquitoes 



A vertical line is always put between the subject and predi- 
cate and between the predicate and object. 

Dragon-flies are insects. 

In this sentence also there are only the essentials, but 
instead of an object we have a predicate substantive, which 
means the same as the subject. Therefore instead of the 
vertical line which separates the object from the "dedicate 
verb, we have a slant line which slants toward the subject, 
because the predicate substantive refers to the subject. 
Example : 

Dragon-flies | areXinseots 

Dragovr'fiies are useful. 

Here also only the essentials of the sentence are present, 
but we have a predicate adjective. This is diagrammed 
just as the predicate substantive, with a line slanting toward 
the svbjed. Example : 

Dragon-flies | are\ useful 

Make diagrams of the following sentences : 

1. Ant-Uons resemble dragon-flies. 

2. Ant-Uons eat ants. 

3. They capture them. 

4. Ant-lions are insects. 

5. Insects are six-legged. 
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Sometimes there are two subjects to a sentence, for ex- 
ample : Drdgon-flies and anlrlions are insects. This is dia- 
grammed as follows : 

Dragon-flies 

and \ I areX insects 



Ant-lions 



Sometimes there are two predicate verbs: Dragon-flies 
catch and eat mosquitoes. 



oatoh 





Dragon-flies | ^/ and \[ mosquitoes 

eat 

Sometimes the predicate verbs have different objects: 
Dragon-flies love sunshine and dislike darkness. 

love I sunshine 



Dragon-flies I / and 

dislike | darkness 



Sometimes we have two objects, predicate substantives, 
or predicate adjectives : Dragorirflies love warmih and sun- 
shine. 

warmth 
Dragon-flies | love | /^ ^^ 

sunshine 
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A separate line coimecting with the main line should be 
used for each essential of the sentence^ when they are com- 
pound. 

Up to this point we have taken sentences which contain 
' only essentials. Of course nearly every sentence which we 
use has modifiers of some sort. All modifiers are placed on 
slant lines beneath the words which they modify. Let us 
return to the first sentence of this lesson and add modifiers. 
All dragorirflies eagerly eat the troublesome mosquitoes. The 
essentials of the sentence are the same and should be placed 
as before. Dragon-flies is modified by all; eai by eagerly; 
and mosquitoes by the ^nd troublesome. 

dragon-flies | eat | mosquitoes 






Note that the and troublesome are placed on separate lines. 
Two words in diagrams are rarely placed on the same line, 
expept the essentials. 

Explain the following diagrams. 
The pretty bluebirds sang joyously. 

bluebirds | sang 






The Spring bluebirds are cheerfully singing their song. 

bluebirds | are singing J song 
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AU dragonrflies love pleasant warmth and cheering sunshine. 



warmth 



dragon-flies | love | 





and 




sunshine 



Dragonrflies eagerly catch and eat mosquitoes. 

catch 




Dragon-flies 




and 



eat 




mosquitoes 



Why is eagerly placed on the main line instead of under 
catch ? What does it modify ? 

In the sentence The pretty bluebird sang very joyously what 
does very modify ? Because it modifies the adverb joyously j 
it cannot be placed, as all the other modifiers so far have been, 
on a slant line extending from the main line. If it were so 
placed it would seem to modify one of the essentials. Note its 
position, which is typical of the position of all words which 
modify modifiers. 

bluebirds | sang 
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Phrases have a special arrangement. The preposition is 
placed upon a slant line, like any modifier, showing that the 
whole phrase modifies some word. The object of the preposi- 
tion is placed upon a horizontal line drawn at the base of 
the slant line. Any modifiers of the object are placed, as 
modifiers always are, on slant lines beneath. Explain the 
following diagrams. 

The pretty bluebirds sang very joycmdy in the apple trees. 



bluebirds | sang 



trees 






The birds are singing the happy songs of springtime. 



birds 



are singing 



songs 





springtime 



Their nest was built in a hole of the apple tree. 



nest 


was 


built 


— 






\ 


\liole 








X 


^ 


vtree 
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Mfike diagrams of the following sentences : 

1. Bluebirds build in trees. 

2. Bluebirds build nests in holes of trees. 

3. Bluebirds arrive about the end of March. 

4. All bluebirds are very sweet singers. 

6. The color of bluebirds is very beautiful. 



Review 

What is a noun? 

In kow many ways that you know may a noun be used? 
What parts of speech xnay modify a noun? 
What are the essentials of the sentence? 
Explain each. 
What is analysis? 

Analyze by words, and then by diagram, the foUowing sentence: 
Pershing was our commander in France. 



27. APPOSITIVES 

In the following sentences, the italicized words are what 
part of speech ? ' 

Pershing, a respected general, was our commander in 
France. Our boys, valiant soldiersy risked ail to fight for 
democracy. We repaid France, our loyal supporter in the 
Revolutionary War. The United States, England, France, 
Italy, Japan, and loyal little Bel^mn, all atltes, worked 
fervently for a common cause. 

In these sentences what word does each of the italicized 
nouns explain? These italidied words are called apposir 
Uves and are said to be tn apposition with the noun or 
pronoun which they explain. They are thrown into the 
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sentence as a kind of side explanation and are therefore 
separated from the rest of the sentence by commas. Note 
that the appositive may have one or more modifiers, as in 
each of the above sentences. 

An appositive is a word or a group of words which are 
placed in a sentence to explain some noun or pronoun in 
the sentence. 

It should always he set off by commas. 

Arrange a paper with a column for the appositives and 
one for the words which they explain. From the follow- 
ing sentences select the one word which is the appositive 
and the one ward which it explains, and place them in the 
appropriate colmnns upon your paper. 

1. George Washington, the beloved Colonial general, became 
the first president. 

2. Lloyd George, the great Welch statesman, led England 
through the World War. 

3. Marshal Foch, the great French general, led all the allied 
armies. 

4. That very famous organization, the Red Cross, accomplished 
wonders. 

5. Justice, that aim of all allies, was accomplished with diffi- 
culty. 

6. I, George Washington, believe in the Independence of the 
United States. 

7. We, the people of the United States, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 

8. The United States, the greatest country in the world, has 
marvelous natural resources. 

9. Our boys in khaki, the pride of America, were great favor- 
ites with the French children. 
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In makii^ a diagram of a sentence with an appositive, 
the appositive is written in parenthesis beside the word which 
it explains or modifies. For example: 



Marshal Fooh (general) | led | armies 





Analyze, first by words and then by diajgram, the above 
sentences. 

Review 

What is analysis? 

What is the subject of the sentence? 
Must it always come first? Explain your answer. 
Analyze the following sentence: 
Close the window in the back of the room. 



28. EXPLETIVES 

The inverted order is often used in a sentence for variety 
or emphasis. There is another way of gaining these quali- 
ties. Compare the following pairs of sentences. Which 
are more emphatic? Which are less commonplace? 

The woman comes. 

There comes the woman. 

A mighty cheer was heard. 

There was heard a mighty cheer. 

To give is more blessed than to receive is. 

It is more blessed to give than it is to receive. 

To sacrifice oneself is noble. 

It is noble to sacrifice oneself. 
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There and It have been used in these sentences to intro- 
duce the sentence. Are these words the subject? Ask 
yourself what the sentence ^is talking about^ for that is 
always the subject. Are these sentences talking about 
there or it f No. These words are only put in to introduce 
the sentence for the sake of variety in form. They have 
no otherconnection with the sentence and are a part neither 
of the subject nor of , the predicate. They are called Ex- 
pletives. In a diagram they are placed on a line above 
and apart from the sentence, since they are not really a part 
of it. For example : 

There 



woman comes 



\^ 



% 



Care must be taken not to confuse the expletive it with. the 
pronoun it. The expletive it may always be left out of the 
sentence without changing the meaning at all. For example : 
It 18 the woman. It is a pronoun here meaning the same as 
the woman. Its antecedent is wom^n. It cannot be left 
out of that sentence and make sense. 

Some of the following sentences have expletives and some 
have ndt. Identify the sentences with expletives. 

1. There come the girls. 

2. The book is over there. 

3. It is the child of whom I spoke. 

4. It is childish to cry and whimper. 

5. There are the girls. 

6. There are several books on the table. 

7. There she comes. 

8. The books are there on the table. 

9. It is just. 
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Ask younselfy What is justf If other words besides it 
can be supplied from the sentence, then it is an expletive. 

Expletives are fhe words it and there when used to in- 
troduce a sentence without pronominal or adverbial use in 
the sentence. 



29. GENERAL REVIEW 

What are the essentials of a sentence ? 

How are these put into a diagram? 

How can you tell the difference between an object and a 
predicate substantive? 

What is the direction of the dividing line in a diagram be- 
tween the predicate verb and the object? The predicate 
ad j ective ? The predicate substantive ? 

Give five sentences with objects to the verb. 

Give five sentences with predicate substantives. 

Give five sentences with predicate adjectives. 

Give five sentences in which the sense is complete without 
any of these predicate words. .^ 

What is analysis ? 

Name the order in which analysis should be taken. 

Go to the board and draw the lines showing what you 
would do in a diagram if there were three subjects ; three 
predicate verbs ; two predicate substantives ; one predicate 
adjective ; three objects. 

Ask each other questions similar to the last one. 

Why is analysis by diagram a good way of analyzing? 

What is an appositi ve ? 

When is a word in apposition with another word? 

How is a word in apposition placed in a diagram? 
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Give examples. 

What is an expletive? 

How is this placed in a diagram? 

How do you know the difference between it the expletive 
and it the pronoim ? 

How do you know the difference between there as an exple- 
tive and there as an adverb ? 

Use the review questions and games. 

Let the children ask each other questions. 

Analyze the following sentences by oral and written analy- 
sis and by diagram. y ' 

1. At the time of the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, an admiral of the British navy addressed Ambassador 
Page. / 

2. "Something must occur immediately." 

3. "A decisive event must come for the allied cause on the 
sea." 

4. "Otherwise we must ask Grermany for peace terms." 

5. "They are sinking our ships too fast." 

6. "Soon we shall be helpless." 

7. Shortly after this alarming statement, from a tower in the 
citadel at Queenstown there was peering anxiously through a 
spy-glass out to sea another British admiral. 

8. He was eagerly and excitedly watching six tiny puffs of 
smoke on the horizon. 

9. Gradually these drew nearer. 

10. The admiral could discern six gunboats. 

11. They cut the water at a considerable speed and proudly 
floated the stars and stripes. 

12. Finally they anchored. 

13. They felt keenly the responsibility of their mission. 

14. They remembered the traditions of their flag. 
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15. Six young American commanders went up to the citadel and 
interviewed the great admiral. 

16. He was an austere man with a reputation for severity. 

17. The young men did not fear torpedo nor shell, but dreaded 
this interview. 

18. The admiral spoke a few kindly words of greeting and 
asked an abrupt question. 

19. "How soon can you be ready. for service?" 

20. A young American leader gave prompt and business-like 
reply. 

21. "We must recoal, sir, but will be ready directly after 
that." 

22. Then there went out from the admiral's presence six 
determined and courageous young commanders. 

23. They, the first of the United States fleet, saved the world. 

24. They turned the tide of naval warfare and prevented 
England's request for peace terms. 

25. The immediate, decisive event desired by the great admiral 
bad come and saved the aUied cause. 

Review 

What are parts of speech? 

How do we recognize them? 

May one word be used as more than one port of speech? 

Give examples. 

What are the names of the parts of speech? 

Identify the parts of speech in the following sentence: 

Our pleasant vacation has gone, but we are ready for school. 
Hurrah ! 
What is grammar? 
Why do we study it? 
What are the essentials of a sentence? 
Analyze the following sentence orally and by diagram: 

The children returned happily to school. 
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30. COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 

1. John played first base on his school nine. 

2. Judith prepared the dinner on Thanksgiving Day. 

3. Manuel paid his way through high school. 

4. Will you go with us on the picnic ? 

5. Will you kindly carry the basket? 

6. Run for your life. 

Tell why each of the sentences above are simple sentences. 
A simple sentence contains one statement, or command, 
or question with no dependent or subordinate clauses. 

Compoimd Sentence 

His pynishment toas severcy biU he never complained. 

This is not a simple sentence for it contains two clauses. 
Since these two clauses do not depend on each other but are 
simply joined by a connective bui, this is a compoimd sen-> 
tence. 

Words that join clauses of the same order are called co* 
ordinate conjunctions* 

A compound sentence is a sentence that contains two or 
more independent clauses apd no subordinate clauses. 

Tell why each of these sentences is a compound sentence : 

1. John tried hard but he missed the ball. 

2. Judith prepared the dinner and her family was pleased 
with it. 

3. Manuel paid his way through high school and then went to 
college. 

4. The way was long and the wind was cold. 

5. Have a place for everything, and ever3rthing in its place. 
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6. We give advice by the bucketful, but take it by the grain. 

7. Fair Spring has come, and the air is filled with the songs of 
birds. 

8. David therefore departed thence and escaped to the cave of 
Abdullam. 

9. Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
and in their death th^ were not divided. 

10. Twenty years are struck off the list, and I am a child again. 

11. A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and 
loving favor than silver and gold. 

Complex Sentence 

Philip Nolan listened to Aaron Burr, when he should have 
scorned him. 

This is not a simple sentence for it contains two clauses. 
Since the clause when he should have scorned him is connected 
in thought to the verb listened in the first clause, then this 
is a complex sentence. When he should have scorned him is 
an adverbial clause because it is used as an adverb modifying 
listened. 

He had been brought up in T^xa^, which did not then he- 
long to the United States. 

This is not a simple sentence because it contains two 
clauses. Since the clause which did not then belong to the 
United States is connected in thought to the noiui Texas, 
then this is a complex sentence. Which did not then belong 
to the United States is an adjective clause because it is used 
as an adjective modifying the noim Texas. 

A complex sentence is a sentence which contains one 
principal clause and one or more dependent or subordinate 
clauses. 
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Tell why each of these sentences is complex : 

1. The dog will come ■ you will whistle for him. 

2. He who is honest is noble. 

3. Let them laugh that win. 

4. Books are friends which every man calls his own. 

5. It is the mind that makes the man. 

6. Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. 

7. He that giveth imto the poor shall not lack. 

8. When my work is done, I shall take you for a walk. . 

9. The girl is practicing the song which her teacher asked her 
to learn. , 

10. He who begins many things finiehes few. 

11. When we go for berries, we must not retreat for briers. 

12. When he had learned his lesson, what change took place in 
his face? 

13. When I come alone and pause to salute him, he opens his 
eyes. 



Compound-Complex Sentence 

A compound-complex sentence is a sentence that consists 
of two or more principal clauses, and one or more subordi- 
nate clauses. 

The girl wham you saw this afternoon is here, and she will 
stay till she has finished the song which her teacher asked her to 
learn. 

This is a compound-complex sentence because it contains 
two principal clauses: The girl is here and she will stay, 
and three subordinate clauses : whom you saw this afternoon, 
till she has finished the song, and which her teacher asked her 
to learn. 
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Analyze these sentences : 

1. The anny, which arrived on the scene at six o'clock, en- 
camped for the night where the battle of the previous day had been 
fought. 

2. When your work is done you may go, or if you prefer to do 
so, you may remain here. 

3. How shall you spend the money you earn here, or shall you 
save it? 

4. Have you put any money in the bank, or have you invested 
it where it will earn interest? 

5. J lived on a farm of fifty acres and I worked hard when I was 
a boy. 

6. She rode, but I walked when we went home. 

Review 

Diagram these simple sentences : 

1 Thoiy lia8t\}>een our dwelling place in aU generations. 
^ He is my refuge and strength. 
\t Under His wings shalt thou take refuge. 
^ Who shaU ascend unto the hiU of the Lord ? , 
V Vho shall stand in His holy place? 

31. DIAGRAMMING COMPOUND AND COMPLEX 

SENTENCES 

Diagrams of compound sentences follow exactly the direc- 
tions for simple sentences. Each independent clause is 
diagrammed separately, the second beneath the first and 
connected with the first by a dotted line, upon which is 
placed the conjunction. If there be a third clause, it should 
be placed underneath the second and connected with it by 
the dotted line, as before. 
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Example : 

Who shall ascend unto the hill of the Lord and who shall 
stand in His holy place f 

Who I shall ascend 



g 



! \ hUI 


1 ^.\ 

! who 1 shall stand 


\o^ 

\ Lord 

1 



'^ place 




Analyze and diagram the following compomid sentences : 

1. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

2 Rebuke me not in thine anger, neither chasten me in Thy 
hot displeasure. 

3. Will Alice sing at the concert, or will Ruth play? 

4. The golden-rod is leaning, 
And the purple aster waves. 

5. The leaves are swept from the branches ; 
But the living birds are there. 

>- 6. The groimd-squirrel gayly chirps in his den. 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

7. Look on this beautiful world, and read the truth 
In her fair page. 
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8. The encountering winds shall oft 
Muster their wrath again, and rapid clouds 
Shade heaven, and the loud North again 
Shall buffet the vexed forest in his rage. 

9. A tomahawk and scalping knife of English manufacture 
were in Bis girdle and a short military rifle lay carelessly across his 
bare and sinewy knee. 

10. *rhe imerring feeling of nature for a moment prevailed and 
for a moment the old warrior hid his eyes in sorrow. 

11. His companions consented in silence, and the whole of the 
savage party left the cavern and returned to the council lodge. 

12. Some of the higher scholars boarded at the doctor's house 
and through them I learned, at second hand, some particulars 
of the doctor's history. 

IS.*^! often saw them walking in the garden and I sometimes 
had a near observation of them in the study or parlor. 

14. Her name was Mrs. Markleham, but our boys called her 
Old Soldier on account of her generalship. 

15. Mrs. Strong, in white, with cherry-colored ribbons, was 
playing the piano and he was leaning over her to turn the leaves 
of the music. 

Review 

What is a subordinate clause? 

Can it stand alone ? 

Are subordinate clauses modifiers? 

What is a modifier? 

What is done with modifiers in diagramming? 

Complex Sentences 

In complex sentences the general principles for diagram- 
ming are the same as in compound sentences. Each clause 
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is diagrammed separately, but because the subordinate clause 
is a modifier, the comiecting dotted Ime joins the independ- 
ent clause at the word which the subordinate clause modifies. 
It is like a prepositional phrase in this. 



Example : 

1. As the light gale flew o'er, 

The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore. 



As the light gale flew o'er is a dependent adverbial clause of 
time, modifying rustled. The dotted line should therefore 
extend from rustled. 



maize-field 



I 



rustled 





shore \, ^ 

— ^r- ^^* 




p 
gale 




flew 




■ 

2. Then all this youthful paradise, 

And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 

Cooled by the interminable wood, that frowned 

O'er mount and vale. 



The dependent clause, that frowned o'er mount and vale, 
is an adjective clause modifjdng wood. 
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paradise 




lay \ eooled 



1<f 



^ 



wood 



V nV\ that I frowned 



(*<i 



o 

8 



mount 
S vale 



3. That she should come to-day was very extraordinary. 

The dependent clause, that she shotdd come to-day is a 
noun clause and is the subject. 

That 



she 



should oome 




I was \ extraordinyy 




Sometimes we have two dependent clauses, but they are 
treated in the same way. 

4. I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host, of golden daffodils. 
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Analyze and diagram the following complex sentences: 

1. He that dwelleth in the secret places of the Most High, shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

2. How often do I recall the days which I spent at the seashore. 

3. Blessed is the man that walketh not in the coimsel of the 
ungodly. 

4. All will be well, if we are careful. 

5. As she kx^ed at me, I saw her face grow sharper and paler. 

6. Our team won the game, when we played on Thanksgiving 

7. When the propeller to the airship broke, the aviator fell 
to the groimd. 

8. My mother had a sure foreboding at the second glance, 
that it was Miss Betsy. 

9. When she reached the house, she gave another proof of her 
identity. "^ 

10. The elms bent to one another, like giants who were whis- 
pering secrets. 

11. As winter drew near, Robinson Crusoe found very little 
food in his hut. 

12. While he was walking through the forest, the naturalist 
found a new plant. 
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13. Throngs of insects in the shade dance in the warm beam 
that warmed them into life. 

14. The cool wind, 

That stirs the stream in play, shall come to thee. 

15. To him who in the love of natm-e holds 
Commmiion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. 

Compound-Complex Sentences 

A compoimd-complex sentence is a sentence that con- 
sists of two or more coordinate clauses and one or more 
subordinate clauses. 

The method of analysis and diagranoming is identical 
with that for simple and complex sentences. 

Example : 

Save me from aU them that pursue me, and deliver me. 

That pursue T^ie is a subordinate or dependent clause, 
modifjdng tl^e noun them. The coordinate or principal 
clauses are Save me and deliver me. 

(You) I save | me 




TJ \ them 



^x^ t^t I pursue [ me 
(you) I deliver [ me 



Diagram and analyze the following compoimd-complex 
sentences : 

1. It was a very fine evening, and my mother and he had 
another stroll by the sweet-briar, while I was sent in for tea. 
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2. It appeared to me that he was more clever and cold than 
they were, and that they regarded him with something of my own 
feeling. 

3. The Indian gravely raised his paddle and pointed in the 
direction in which his own steady look was riveted. 

4. A few rods in their front lay another of the low wooded 
islets, but it appeared as calm and peaceful as if its soUtude had 
never been distm-bed by the foot of man. 

5. Three times he brought the rifle to his shoulder, and when 
his companions were expecting i(' iifjuu'di liugjS often lowered it. 

6. A volley from the Hm-ons interrupted the discourse, and as 
the bullets whistled about them, Dimcan saw the head of Uncaa 
turned. 

7. Uncas inscribed an arc in the water with his own blade, and 
as the canoe passed swiftly on, Chingachook recovered his paddle. 

8. Know ye that Jehovah, he is God ; it is He that hath made 
us and we are His. 

9. The stormy March has come at last, 
With wind and cloud and changmg skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy vaUey flies. 

10. Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound? 
Or while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground? 

32. MIXED SENTENCES 

Classify, analyze,*" and diagram each of the following 
sentences as a simple, compound, complex, or compound- 
complex sentence : 

1. Never buy what you don't want because it is cheap. 

2. How much pain the evils have cost us that have never 
happened. 
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3. Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 

4. There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

5. Sin has many tools, but a he is the handle of them all. 

6. Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

7. Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlor fire 
alone. 

8. I had been reading to Peggotty about crocodiles. 

9. I wrote a little something in secret and sent it to a magazine, 
and it was published in the magazine. 

10. She had never seen my mother, but she knew that she was 
not yet over twenty. 

11. The waves beside them danced, 
But they outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

12. Hisdelight is in the law of the Lord, and on His law doth he 
meditate day and night. 

13. The well-known crack of a rifle, whose ball came skipping 
along the surface of the strait, and a shrill yell from the island, 
interrupted his speech, and announced that their passage "^as dis- 
covered. 

14 Ungas pointed toward the rocky shore a little toward their . 
front whence another war canoe was darting directly across their j 
course. ^ 

15. The scout laid aside his rifle and resumed the paddle, while 
Chingachook inclined the bow of the canoe toward the western 
shore. 
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16. Notwithstaading the nearness of the enemy and his own per- 
sonal danger, the countenance of the young warrior expressed no 
other Qinbtion thjttft amazement. 

17- A shout rose from the Hmx)ns, who seized the opportunity 
for another volley. 

IS. He gave the war-whoop of the Mohicans and then lent his 
strength and skiU again to the important task. 

19. I will lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence cometh my 
help. ' ' 

20. The heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
show^th His handiwork. 

21. Though thy winds are. loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

22. In thy reign of blast and storm, 
Snules many a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

23. The year's departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 

A look of kindly promises yet. 

24. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

25. There was no smile now on any face of those who listened. 

26. Yet while the agony still held him, he was smiling again 
with gay courage. 

27. Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

28. I don't think I shall. do it any more. ^ 

29. This rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 
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30. How pleasantly the shadows of the wood fall upon our heads 
when we turn from the glitter and tunnoil of the world of man ! 

3fi. He that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 

32. He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 

33. In the meantime the day had dawned, and when the line 
of the French army was ready to receive its general, the rays of a 
brilliant sun were glancing along the glittering array. 

34. In youth from rock to rock I went, 
From hill to hill in discontent 

Of pleasure high and turbulent, 
Most pleased when most uneasy. 



COMPREHENSIVE EXPOSITIONS OF 
CERTAIN PARTS OF SPEECH 

33. NOUN — ABSTRACT 

You have now learned to identify all the parts of speech. 
You learned that all nouns belong to twb classes. What 
are they? Must a noun always be one word? Illustrate 
your answer. What is personification? What rule must 
one remember about proper nouns ? To what classes do the 
following nouns belong ? Give reasons for your statements. 

army country 

happiness granmiar 

United States book 
Bermuda Bible 

Abraham Lincoln ''The Spy" The Declaration of Independence 



boys 


President 


liberty 


president 


life 


Congress 


Life 


jury 
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All jionns are either common or proper, but both common 
and propej nouns may be divided into other classes. What 
is an adjective? Give an adjective which describes. What 
noun names the quality expressed by the adjective? For 
example : beautiful — beauty; ''honest — honesty; true — 
truth. These itahcized nouns and any like them are the 
names of quaUties and are called Abstract Notins. 

The Declaration of Independence says that we have the 
right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Ldfe, 
liberty, and happiness are the names of conditions. Sleep 
and freedom are other examples of conditions. Can you 
think of more ? These also are abstract nouns. 

An abstract notin names a qtiality or condition. 

Make five sentences containing abstract nouns of quality. 
Make five sentences containing abstract nouns of condition. 

34. COLLECTIVE NOUNS 

To what two classes do all nouns belong ? 

What subdivision may there be ? 

What two kinds of abstract nouns are there ? 

Tell which kind the following abstract nouns are : death ; 
bravery; hope; hopefulness; gentleness. 

If a great many birds were collected in one place, or flying 
together overhead, what name would you apply to that 
group of birds? What name would you apply to a large 
number of bees? Of sheep? Of singers? Of people in 
church ? 

What other words name groups of objects? 

These nouns are called Collective Notins. 

A collective notin is the name of a group of objects. 



family 


horde 


tribe 


gang 


clan 


herd 


fleet 


party 


regiment 


group 
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A collective noun may be either a common nomi or a proper 
noun. 

The following collective nouns are usually used to show 
groups of what things ? 

Parliament 
swarm 
troop 
mob 
squad , 

What are the collective nouns in the following sentences? 

1. The President called Congress to an extra session. 

2. The judge instructed the jury. 

3. The orchestra and chorus were trained by a famous musi- 
cian. 

4. The battalion was the best in the army. 

5. The Audubon Society protects birds. 

6. The fleet sailed around the world.' 

7. The committee introduced the bill into the House. 

8. The hen gathered in her brood. 

9. The crowd cheered the Harvard and Yale crews. 

10. Many boys in the school tried for the team. 

11. Who conmiandeered the flag ship of the squadron? 

12. The case was finally appealed *to the Supreme Court. 

Make up five sentences using collective nouns. Try to 
use those not already mentioned. 

Classify as common or proper, all nouns in the following 

selection : 

She was a Phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely Apparition, sent 

To be a moment's ornament ; 
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Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair; 

Like Twilight's too, her dusky hair; 

But all things else about her drawn 

From May-time and the cheerful Dawn, 

A dancing Shape, and Image gay. 

To haimt, to startle, and waylay. 

Wordsworth 

After the clash and roar of the conflict in the canyons how im- 
pressive seems the stillness of the desert, how appalling the un- 
broken silence of the lower river ! Day after day it moves seaward, 
but without a soimd. You start at its banks to find no waves, 
no wash upon gravel beaches, no rush of water over shoals. In- 
stead of the soothing murmur of breaking falls there is at times the 
boil of currents from below — waters flung up suddenly and soon 
flattened into drifting nothingness by their own weight. 

J. C. Van Dyke 

35. NOUN PHRASES 

What is a phrase ? ^ 

In how many ways that you know may phrases be used ? 

What is a prepositional phrase ? 

What is an adjective phrase? 

What is an adverb phrase ? 

Phrases may also be used as w/wm. 

To lend a hand should be our aim. 

What should be our aim ? To lend a hand is a phrase used 
as the subject of a sentence, therefore it is used as a noun. 

We should try to lend a hand. 

We should try what ? To lend a hand, here, is a group of 
words, or a phrase, used as the object of the verb try. It is 
therefore used as a noun. 
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The noun phrases in the following sentences have been 
written in italics. Tell how each is used. 

To understand is to forgive. 

To work cheerfully makes men strong and happy. 

The man expected to be elected president of the company. 

The Man Without a Country is a remarkable book. 

Have you read all of the Tales of the Wayside Inn f 

They saw The Merchant of Venice. 

In the following sentences, some of the phrases have been 
italicized. Tell whether they are verb, adverb, adjective, 
or noun phrases. Are any of them prepositional phrases ? 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow lived in Craigie House at 
Cambridge. 

The enemy attempted to take the heights. 

To he sincere is a worthy aim. 

The Rough Riders are noted for the charge of San Juan 
HiU. 

Theodore Roosevelt traveled through many unknovm re- 
gions. Not all the phrases have been italicized. Find 
others. 

36. REVIEW OF NOUNS 

"What is a noun ? 

What two kinds of nouns are there ? 
Give a definition of each. 

What rule must be remembered about one of these? 
What is personification ? 
What is an abstract noun ? 
What is a collective noim? 

Give five examples of a common noim ; a proper noun ; 
a collective noun ; an abstract noun ; personification. 
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What is a noun phrase? 

Give an example of a noun phrase. 

Pick out all the phrases in the two preceding selections 
and tell what kind each is. 

Ask each other questions about nouns and their kinds 
and noim phrases. 

Analyze the following sentences by the outline by dia- 
gram on page 193. Analysis by outline hereafter should 
always contain the kind of noim which each is. 

1. Woodchucks live in holes in the ground. 

2. They do not live in villages like foxes. 

3. Their holes are smaller. 

4. Smaller yet are the holes of the chipmunk. 
6. These always have two exits. 

6. Woodchucks like green com. 

7. Farmers despise woodchucks and kill them. 

8. The tracks of woodchucks in the grass may often be seen 
in the fields. 

9. Follow the tracks. 

10. You will find the woodchuck's home. 



Review 

What is a pronoun? 

What is its antecedent? 

Give a sentence iUustrating a pronoun and its antecedent. 

Why do we use pronouns? 

What would have to be said in your sentence if no pronouns were 
used? 

Name twenty pronouns. 

Find the pronouns in this sentence : When I asked her how 
she had saved the money, she said, ''I have saved it by 
thrift." 



\ 
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•^ 37. PRONOUNS — PERSONAL 

Just as there are several kinds of nouns, so also there are 
several kinds of pronouns. 

/ went to see her with you. 

All these italicized pronouns refer to persons and are called 
Personal Prox^j)iiils. 

^ohn read the book and liked ii. 

What is the antecedent of this pronoun? Although ii 
refers back to a thing, it is considered to be a personal 
pronoim, too. 

Certain pronouns always refer only to the person who is 
speaking. / am going. She saw rm. We shall enjoy it. 
The book is mine. 

The italicized pronouns all refer to the person who is speak- 
ing. Such pronouns are said to be in the First Person. 

The pronouns of the first person are /, miney me, we, oursy 
U5, etc. 

Some pronoims always refer to the person who is spoken 
to. You are going. She saw you. You will enjoy it. The 
book is yours. 

These italicized words refer only to the person, or persons, 
spoken to. These pronouns are said to be in the Second 
Person. The principal pronouns in the second person are 
thou, thine, thee, you, yours. 

Some pronoims always refer to the person, or thing, 
spoken about. He is going. She saw it. They will enjoy it. 
The book is his. 

These italicized words refer only to the person or thing 
spoken of, and are said to be in the Third Person. The 
principal pronouns in the third person are he, his, him, she, 
ftcrS) it, they, theirs, them. 
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Personal pronouns are fhose which show by fheir f ormd 
that they refer to the firsts second, or third person. 

Find the personal pronouns in the following selection and 
tell whether they are of the first, second, or third, person. 
As far as possible, identify the antecedents of the pronouns. 

"You quite puzzle me, sir. There is no frightful guest in the 
house, but only a poor, gentle, child-like man, whom I believe to be 
Cousin Hepzibah's brother. I am afraid (but you, sir, will know 
better than I) that he is not quite in his soimd senses; but so mild 
and quiet he seems to be, that a mother might trust her baby with 
him ; and I think he would play with the baby as if he were only a 
few years older than itself. He startle me ! — oh, no, indeed I" 

38. INTENSIVE AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

What is a pronoun? What is a personal pronoun ? What 
is the antecedent of any pronoun ? 

Sometimes the ending scZ/ is added to certain personal pro- 
nouns making such words as. myself y yourself y etc. These 
words may be used in two ways. 

/ will do this thing myself. 

Myself is merely added to the sentence to make the pro- 
noun I more emphatic. 

She went herself. 

Herself is used to intensify, or make more emphatic, the 
pronoim she. 

Pronoims ending in self used for this purpose are called In- 
tensive Pronouns because they intensify, or make stronger, 
the antecedent. The antecedent need not always be a pro- 
noun. What is the antecedent of the intensive pronoim in 
the following sentence ? 

They spoke to Mr. Wilson himself. 



/■ r 
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The same pronouns ending in mlj which may be used as 
intensive pronoims may have another use. 

I hurt myself. 

They worked by themselves. 

She was herself again. 

The speaker brought himself back to the point under 
discussion. 

These italicized words have not been employed to inten- 
sify their antecedents, but are used as the object of the verb, 
object of the preposition, and the predicate substantive. 
When used in such a way, they are called Reflexive Pro- 
nouns, because they reflect back to the subject of the sen- 
tence. What are the reflexive pronouns in the following 
sentences and to what do they reflect? How is each pro- 
noun used ? 

The w(yman talked to herself. 

Alice in Wonderland frequently scolded herself. 

An intensive pronoun is one which is added to a notin or 
pronoun to strengthen its meaning. 

A reflexive pronoun is one which is used as the object of 
a verb or preposition, or as a predicate substantive, and which 
refers back to the subject of the sentence. 

First identify all intensive and reflexive pronoims in the 
following and then analyze the sentences by diagram. An 
intensive pronoim in a diagram is treated just like a word in 
apposition. 

1. The man imagined himself president. 

2l The man saw the president himself. 

o. The man himself saw the president. 

4. She scolded him herself. 

5. She scolded herself. 
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39. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

What three kinds of pronouns do you ah'eady know? 
Identify the kinds of pronouns in the following sentence. 7/ 
you want a thing well done, do it yourself. 

That book is the book I want. 

In this sentence that is an adjective modifying book. Sup- 
X)ose we leave out book. 

That is the book I want. 

Here that stands for a noun used as the subject of the verb 
18, and points out, or demonstrates, exactly what object is 
wanted. This pronoim is called a Demonstrative Pronoun, 
because it points out, or demonstrates, what particular ob- 
ject is meant. Most demonstrative pronoims are words 
which may be used also as adjectives. The italicized words 
in the following sentences are demonstrative pronouns. 

That is the girl. 

This will do. 

These are the ones I meant. 

Those may go in the cabinet. 

The same words in the following sentences are used as 
adjectives modifying the word following them. 

That child is the girl. 

This pen will do. 

These books are the ones I meant. 

Those paint-boxes may go in the cabinet. 

Explain the difference between the demonstrative pro- 
nouns in the first group and the adjectives in the second 
group. 

A demonstrative pronotm is one which ppints out particular 
persons or things. 
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What are the demonstrative pronouns m the following 
sentences ? 

1. Please bring me that. 

2. That is the man for whom they are hunting. 

3. She brought me those yesterday. 

4. What will you give me for these? 

5. I will take that one. 

40. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

Name four kinds of pronoims. Illustrate each by a sen- 
tence. How can you tell the difference between a demon- 
strative pronoun and the same word used as an adjective ? 

Another class of pronouns may also be used as adjectives. 

AU the family went. 

All went. 

In the first sentence dJX is used as an adjective modifying 
family ; but in the second sentence aK is used instead of 
family and is therefore a pronoun. 

Several people cam^. 

Several came. 

Explain several in these sentences. 

Explain the italicized words in the following sentences. 
A few were left out. 
A few children were left out. 
More came than were expected. 
More men came than were expected. 
I did not see any books. 
I did not see any. 

These words used as pronoims are called Xndefinite Pro- 
nouns, because they point out, but do not give any definite 
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amount. The most common indefinite pronomis are aZZ, 
several, few, more, less, each, every one, one, some one, no one, 
other, arwther, nobody, etc. 

An indefinite pronoun is one which points out in an in- 
definite way. 

Identify the indefinite pronouns in the following sentences. 

1. Every one came. 

2. Neither was to blame. 

3. They saw nobody. 

4. Some one told him about it. 

5. Did you see any of them? 

41. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 

Give a sentence illustrating an indefinite pronoun. Use 
the same word as an adjective. Use a demonstrative pro- 
noim. Use the same word as an adjective. Give examples 
of reflexive and intensive pronouns. What is a personal 
pronoun ? 

Sometunes pronouns which refer to the first, second, or 
third persons and which are really personal pronouns also 
show ownership. These are called Possessive Pronotms. 

The book is mine. 

Mine is a pronoun referring to the first person, shows the 
ownership of the book, and is therefore a possessive pro- 
noun. 

The book is hers. 

In this case hers shows the ownership of the book to be 
some one in the third person. Hers is here used as a pos- 
sessive pronoim. 

The possessive pronouns in the first person are mine^ 
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and ours; in the second person^ thine, and yours; in the third 
person, hers, his, and theirs. 

Possessive pronouns must not be confused with words 
used as adjectives which seem to be pronouns showing pos- 
session. 

For example : It is my book (adjective modifying noim 
book). 

It is mine (pronoim). 

A possessive pronoun is a word which stands in place of a 
noun and which shows possession. 

Identify the possessive pronouns in the following sentences: 

1. It was her own money, but she did not claim it for hers. 

2. The book is yours ; take care of it. 

3. Mine was the drawing used. 

4. The desk was bequeathed to me and mine. 

5. The game is oUrs. 

■ 

Identify the other pronouns in these sentences. 

42. RECIPROCAL AND IDENTIFYING PRONOUNS 

What is a possessive pronoun ? Show how a word some- 
times seems to be a possessive pronoun, but is really an ad- 
jective. Name and illustrate four other kinds of pronouns. 

We saw each other at the same time. 

They called back and forth to one another. 

In these sentences the underlined words are pronoims, 
becaui^e they stand for the names of the people who are being 
spoken of. In order to use these pronouns, at least two/ 
people must be spoken of. The action expressed always 
passes between both. Such action is called reciprocal ac- 
tion; each does the same thing to the other. These are 
called Reciprocal Pronoun^ 



1 
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Reciprocal pronouns are pronouns which act one on the 
other. 

Use the above reciprocal pronouns in sentences. 

She thought the same of me. 

The same might be said of all people. 

Same is another word used as a pronoun. In these sen- 
tences it identifies some particular statement or idea, and is 
called an Identifying Pronoun. 

Care must be taken again not to confuse this word same 
with the word used as an adjective. In the following sen- 
tences it is used as an adjective. 

She thought the same thing of me. 

The same fact might he said of all people. 

Explain the use of same in these sentences. 

The word same used as a pronoun is called an identify- 
ing pronoun because it identifies the statement made with 
something that has gone before. 

Find the identifying or reciprocal pronouns in the follow- 
ing sentences. 

1. The same girls club with each other year after year. 

2. They thought of one another in the same way. 

3. They thought the same of one another. 

4. The same is true yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. 

5. They conveyed the same idea to each other. 

43. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

Give five sentences containing pronouns and explain 
what kind you have used. What is a sentence ? When is 
a sentence simple? Not simple? What is a clause? 
What frequently connects one clause with another? 
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That is a man whom I trust. 

The italicized word whom is a pronoun. What is the ante- 
cedent of it ? What kind of sentence have we here ? What 
two clauses are there? What is the subject and the predi- 
cate of each clause ? Whom is a pronoim with two uses in the 
sentence. It has for its antecedent the noun man. Whom 
is the object of the verb trust. It also causes the clause 
whom I trust to be related to the first clause That is a man, 
because its antecedent is in the first clause. It is therefore 
called a Relative Pronoun. 

Sometimes such pronouns are called conjunctive pronouns 
because they connect the second clause with the first. The 
italicized words in the following sentences are relative pro- 
nouns. What are their antecedents and what do they 
connect, or relate ? 

1. That is the book of which he spoke. 

2. Tell me what it was that you said. 

3. He is the man who will be our ne:^ president. 

The relative pronoims are who, whom, which, what, that. 

A relative pronoun is one which connects two clauses and 
which has its antecedent in the other clause. 

Find the relative pronoims in the following sentences. 
How are they used ? What is their antecedent ? What do 
they connect? ' v ~ 

1. That is the man of whom all speak highly. 

2. There is a man who will succeed. 

3. Please bring me the book about which I spoke. 

4. Will you tell me what you meati? 

5. I saw the horse that ran away. 

The relative pronoun what really has two words i>acked 
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away within it — ffiat which. For example, refer to the 
fourth sentence above. It means Will you tell me that which 
you mean f In analyzing a sentence by diagram, it is better 
to change what to thai which. 

When you wish to use the relative pronoun who as the ob- 
ject of a preposition, or the object of a verb, the form whom 
should always be employed. 

The pronoim who is nearly always used only of people. 
Which is never used for people, but always for animals or 
things. Thai may be used for either. 

Sometimes the relative pronoun is left out, but when the 
sentence is analyzed it should be supplied. For example : 
/ am the man you want for / am the mxin whom you want. 
This is the book he gave me for This is the book which he gave me. 

Her illness was the same as yours was. 
I have as many as you gave me. 
You are welcome to such as we have. 

In these three sentences the word as is used as a relative 
pronoun because it has its antecedent in the other clause and 
is used to connect. 

Identify the relative pronouns in the following sentences. 
Tell what they connect and tell what their antecedents are. 

1. Concord, Massachu^ts, is the town m which so many 
great autjiiors^lived. . ^ 

2. Among tHose who lived there are Emersoii, Alcott, Thoreau, 
and Sanborn. 

3. They were buried in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, a place t^at 
is loved by all who visit it. 

4. There are as many literary people buried there as may be 
found in any other single burying ground* 

5. Many like to read what thoj^e people wrote. 
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44. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

What is a relative pronoun ? What are the common rela- 
tive pronomis? Give examples in sentences of relative pro- 
nouns. 

Some of the words used as relative pronouns are also used 
as another kind of pronoun. 

Who are you ? 

Of whom are you speaking? 

Whose is this ? 

What is thsi.t? 

Which do you mean ? 

These pronouns, who, whom, whose, what, and which, are 
used in questions to take the place of some imknown noun 
about which the question is being asked. All these words, 
except whose, are used also as relative pronouns. Care must 
therefore be exercised in the identification of these words. 

An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun used in a question 
to indicate that about which the question is being asked. 

In the following sentences the interrogative and relative 
pronouns have been italicized. Identify each. Identify 
all other pronouns also. 

1. The man whom you want is here. 

2. Whom do you seek? 

3. Fort William Henry, which was at the foot of Lake George, 
was One of the most famous historical spots about which we read. 

4. Fort Ticonderoga, which was another famous fighting 
ground, is now in ruins. 

5. Which of these forts have you visited? 

6. What do you mean? 

7. She will not tell me what she means. 
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8. Who owned Fort Ticonderoga and Fort William Henry? 

9. The English, who owned Fort' Ticonderoga and Fort 
William Henry, were not used to fighting with the savages who 
hid behind trees. 

10. That man is the one that I mean. 

11. You may take as many as you like. , 

46. REVIEW ON PRONOUNS 

What is a pronoun ? 

What does the Latin prefix pro mean ? 

What does the word noun mean ? 

What is the antecedent of the pronoun? 

What does ante mean ? . Cedent f 

Why do we use pronouns ? 

What are personal pronoims ? 

What do you mean by the first person ? the second person ? 
the third person ? 

What are reflexive and intensive pronouns? Show the' 
difference between them. 

What is a demonstrative pronoun? 

How do you know the difference between a demonstra- 
tive pronoun and the same word used as an adjective? 

What is an indefinite pronoun ? Illustrate the use of the 
same word as an indefinite pronoun and as an adjective. 

What is a possessive pronoun ? 

Show how an adjective may seem like a possessive pronoun. 

What are reciprocal and identifying pronouns ? 

Illustrate each. 

Show the difference between relative and interrogative 
pronoims. 

What words may be used only as relative pronouns? 
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t 

i 

What words may be used only as interrogative pronouns? 

Arrange a paper with a column for each of the kinds of 
pronouns. Place in its proper column each pronoim in the 
following selection. 

The next thing he saw, and that, too, puzzled him, was a 
washingstand, with ewers and basins, and soap and brushes and 
towels, and a large bath full of clean water — what a heap of 
things all for washing ! "She must be a very dirty lady," thought 
Tom, "by^ my master's rule, to want as much scrubbing a^ all 
that. Bijt she must be very cunnmg to put the dirt out of the 
way so well afterwards, for I don't see a speck about the room, 
not even on the very towel." And then, looking toward the bed, 
he saw that dirty lady and held his breath with astonishment. 
Under the snow-white coverlet, upon the snow-white pillow, lay 
the mostybeautiful little girl that Tom had ever seen. Her cheeks 
were almost as white as the pillow and her hair was like threads of 
gold spread all about over the bed. No. She cannot be dirty. 
She never could have been dirty, thought Tom to himself. And 
then he thought, "And are all people like that when they are 
washed?" And he looked at his own wrist and tried to rub the 
soot oflF, and wondered whether it ever would come oflF. "Cer- 
tainly I should look much pfettier, then, if I grew at all like her." 

KiNGSLEY 

What kinds of pronouns have appeared most frequently? 
What least often ? y 

Analyze the following sentences according to the outline, 
or by diagram. In analysis byoutline, the kind of pronoun 
should now always be given, as well as the kind of noim. 

1. Foxes spend the winter in holes in th6 ground. 

2. Every fox hole has two openings. 
* 3, The fox fears capture. 
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4. He wants a means of escape. 

5. An enemy may come through one hole. 

6. He nms out the other. 

7. They build in villages. 

8. Several foxes winter together. 

9. They steal the farmer's chickens. 

10. Farmers set traps for them and shoot them. 

46. GENDER 

Different nouns indicate a difference in sex. Some nouns 
name male persons or animals ; others name female persons 
or animals ; still others indicate no sex at all. Thus there 
are three different ways of indicating sex. The distinction 
denoting sex is called gender. 

The nouns grandfather, lad, monk, and gander are the 
names of male beings. They are said to be of the masculine 
gender. 

The noxms grandmother, lass, nun, and duck are the names 
of female beings. Therefore they are said to be of the 
feminine gender. 

Noims like money, bayonet, arithmetic, and cloud denote 
things without sex, and their gender is said to be neuter. 
Neuter means neither, or that the nouns have no gender at 
all. 

Certain nouns may denote either mascuUne or feminine 
gender, like playmate, Tpuj^py, teacher, and doctor. Such 
nouns are said to be of common or indeterminate gender. 
Only the use of such a noun in a sentence explains its gender. 
If you say, " My physician helps many poor people without 
recompense," you have not implied whether your physician 
is a man or woman. If, however, you add, " He is a physi- 
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cian in the prime of life/' it is clear that the gender of the 
noun physician is masculine. The gender would be feminine, 
if you said, " She is a physician well-known and beloved." 

Problems 

Copy the following nouns, and indicate the gender of each : 



nephew 

noun 

Sara Crewe 

prophet 

lioness 

Odessa 

chimes 

alumna 



tooth 

child 

heroine 

giant 

turnip 

actor 

she-hear 

brother-in-law 



woman 

tree 

doe 

principal 

step-mother 

Jules Verne 

manservant 

capitol 



Give the noun expressing the opposite sex of the forgoing 
words, when there is such. 

47. NUMBER 

If you want to jtake a pencil from the teacher's desk, you 
will say, *' Please may I take a pencil ? '' If you want two 
pencils, you will say, "Please may I take two pencils?'" 
If you want to distribute all the pencils in the box to the 
class, you will say, "Please may I give out the pencils? '' 
Notice that whether you mean two or many, the word is 
pencils; but if you mean only one, the word is pencil. 
What has happened to the word to show whether you want 
one or more than one ? 

In this case, the addition of the letter s is said to change 
the form of the word. When a word changes its form, we 
say the word is inflected. The change of form is called its 
inflection. 
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In these nouns which means only one? Which means 
more than one ? 

ribbon bag bird tree orange box 

ribbons bags birds trees oranges boxes 

The form of a noun which means only one, or a single ob- 
ject, is called the singular number. 

The form of the noun which means more than one is called 
the plural number. Plural comes from a Latin word which 
means more. 

Make two columns ; label one Singular Number; label the 
other Plural Number. Place the words in the list just given 
you in the proper column. Can you see how the plural 
number of most of these words is made? Can you make 
a rule about forming the plural nimiber of noimsi ? Is yours 
as simple as this rule? 

Most nouns form their plural by adding s to the singular. 

In your list was there one word that did not seem to follow 
the rule exactly? What was the word? What letter did 
it end in? If you should write the singular form of the 
word on paper, and then add s to it, the word would be 
hoxs. Isn't that a str^etnge-looking word? Try to pro- 
nounce it. Is it hard or easy to do ? Pronounce the word 
girls. Is this hard to say or easy? Now pronounce the 
word boxes. Is this word hard to say or easy ? When you 
add es to box, you really are adding an s sound in a way that 
makes it easy to pronounce. 

In the following list of words, do you think it would be 
better to add the s, or the es form of the s sound ? 

fox y church birch stretch lass 

tax bush match peach dish 

gas wish guess grass bunch 
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Notice that these words all end m s, sh, ch, or x. What 
rule will you apply to all the words in the list ? 

Noims ending in the sounds of s^ shj chj or x, Hiat can- 
not be pronounced easily with s, form their plural by add- 
ing es to the singular. 

Tell whether these words are in the Singular niunber or in 
the Plural nujnber. If the word is singular, give its plural ; 
if it is plural, give its singular. 

mat problem bee bench matches 

vine ditches nurse moth rushes 

fires bough pears sandwich caterpillars 

Write the words in columns, marked singular number, and 
plmral number. See that you have written the singular 
and plmral of every word. 

Did you ever hear your Uttle sister say, " I hurt bof my 
foots " ? or " I see two mans " ? You laugh at her perhaps. 
She is applying the first rule that you have just written. 
She has listened to Father and Mother and Brother and 
Sister and heard them say, '' Toys,'' '^ boys," " cups," 
" spoons," and " chairs." So she thinks in her baby fashion 
that the way to mean more than one of an object is to put 
8 on the usual form of the word. And isn't she almost al- 
ways right? But of course you know that the plural of 
" foot " is " feet," the plural of " man " is " men." Is 
this change of form, on inflection, according to our rules ? 

It would take too long to explain why these words and some 
others do not form their plurals in the regular way. The 
best thing for you to do is to learn both forms of the words 
in the list given below. You might like to know that these 
are old, old forms of words. Just as you sometimes like to 
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play with outgrown toys, and just as we often have in our 
houses very old furniture, so perhaps men and women Uke 
to tise words that many generations before them have spoken. 
Here is the list. Learn to pronounce and spell the words. 



BINGDIAR 


PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


man 


men 


tooth 


teeth 


woman 


women 


goose 


geese 


child 


children 


moiiBe 


mice 


ox 


oxen 


foot 


feet 



If you will learn how to form correctly the plurals of words, 
you will be helping yourselves to become good spellers. 
There are still some words which will bother you a Uttle 
unless you learn about them now. 

Repeat the first rule you learned about forming the plural 
of most noims. Apply the rule to these nouns : 

hoof cliff chief strife 

roof scarf safe 

In what sound do these words end ? 

There are, however, some words that end in the sound of 
/ that form their plurals a little differently. 



SING. 


PLURAL 


SING. 


PLURAL 


SING. 


PLURAL 


calf 


calves 


half 


halves 


wife 


wives 


life 


. lives 


knife 


knives 


wolf 


wolves 


loaf 


loaves 


thief 


thieves 




< 


leaf 


leaves 


self 


selves 







In what soimd do the plurals of all these words end ? Look 
at the last few letters. Look at the third letters from the 
end in the plurals. What letter is it? What sound of 
singular? Compare it with the last sound of the singular. 
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Can you make up a rule ? Some nouns that end in / do 
what to the/ in forming the plural ? Then what form of the 
plural is added, s or es? Is the es pronounced as a separate 
syllable? Write the rule. Does your rule look like this? 

Some nouns ending in/ change the / to t;, and then add 
es to form the plural. The es is not pronounced as a 
separate syllable. 

Look at these words : 

boy boys key keys 

chimney. tschimneys valley vallejrs 

donkey Monkeys play plays 

Give the rule they follow for forming plurals. 

See these words : 

berry berries lady ladies 

body bodies story stories 

daisy daisies baby babies 

pony ponies 

Look at the singular, then at the plural of the first word. 
What letter does it end in ? What happens to that letter in 
the plural? .Look at the other words in the list. Do they 
all behave alike ? Look at the last two letters of the plurals. 
What are these letters? Can you see how the plural of 
berry is formed? Of each of the other words? Now how 
will you know when a word ends in y whether to form the 
plural as you did in boy or as you did in berry ? Look at the 
letter before the y in each word of the first list, beginning 
with boy. Put all these letters down in a column. Now 
look at the letter before y in the second list, beginning with 
berry. Put all these letters in a column. What are o, e, and 
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a called? What are r, d, s, and 6 called? Now can you 
make a rule for forming the plurals of noims ending in y? 
Begin like this. Fill in the blanks. Nouns ending in y, 

which have a before the y, form their plurals by 

to the singular ; noims ending in y, which have a 

before the y, change the y to .... and add .... to 

the singular to form the plural. Does your completed rule 
look like this ? 

There is stiU another list that wiU help in your spelling. 
No rule will help you here. As you did in the list beginning 
with mauy men, so here learn how to pronounce and to spell 
them correctly. Notice the singulars of these nouns end 
in what letter? The plurals of these nouns end in what 
letter ? Most noims ending in this letter, form their plurals 
regularly. Here is the list : 

hero heroes echo echoes torpedo torpedoes 

potato potatoes Negro Negroes volcano volcanoes 

A few noims have the same form for the singular and the 
plural. 

Note carefully the following : deer, sheep, swiije, Salomon, 
y^out, cod, mackerel, corps, Japanese, Chinese. 

Make sentences using each word m the singular ; m the 
plural. 

Some nouns are used only in the plural. Can you tell 
why the following nouns are always in the plural ? 



ashes 


dregs 


oats 


scissors 


trousers 


billiards 


goods 


pincers 


shears 


tweezers 


breeches 


measles 


riches 


spectacles 


tong^ 


mumps 


scales 


tidings 


victuals 


carps 
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Some nouns ; as, news, mathematics, athletics, poUtics, 
etc., are always plural in form, but are treated as singular 
in meaning. 

Foreign Plurals 

Some foreign words retain their foreign plurahy but some 
of them also form their plurals by adding s or es to the singu- 
lar. 

SINGULAR PLURAX 

alumna (feminine) . . . alumnse 

alumnus (masculine) . . alumni 

analysis analyses 

' bandits 

I banditti * 

rbeaus 
beau 



bandit 



[beaux 

, , r cherubs 

cherub < , , . 

[ cherubun 

crisis crises 

datum data 

, , f formulas 

formula < - , 

[ formulae 

, fmemorandiuns 

memorandum . , . . < , 

[ memoranda 

oasis oases 

parenthesis parentheses 

phenomenon phenomena 

stratum strata 



48. THE ADJECTIVE 

We know that an adjective is a word used with a noun or 
pronoun to point out, number, or describe it. The adjective 
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is a very useful part of speech, as it enables us to give much 
information briefly. 

Adjectives, like most parts of speech, are used in different 
ways. Hence they are divided into classes, to denote their 
different uses. Let us consider the following sentences : 

1. Sailors were singing. 

2. Twenty sailors were singing on the vessel in the harbor. 

3. Twenty American sailors were singing on the vessel in the 
sheltered harbor. 

4. AU these sailors had served in the North Sea during the Great 
War. 

6. This gallant group belonged to the Fird Naval Reserve. 

In the first sentence the noun sailors stands without any 
modifying word. In the second sentence the word twenty 
modifies the meaning of sailors by limiting the group to a 
definite number, although it tells nothing about the kind or 
quality of the sailors. 

But American, in the third sentence, describes sailors by 
telling us something about their nationality. Sheltered 
describes the harbor, and Greai describes the war. 

AU includes the entire body of men, and these and tJiis point 
out those mentioned previously. 

GaUant indicates the quality of the group. 

First limits the group to men from a particular body. 

American, sheltered, Great, and gallant are called descriptive 
adjectives or qualifying adjectives because they describe the 
object named by the noun. 

Twenty, all, these, this, and First, are called limiting ad- 
jectives because they limit the rheaning of the noim which 
they modify by telling which objects are meant, how many, 
and so on. 
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Descriptive adjectives may also limit the meaning of nouns/ 
Consider this sentence : 

When the white men landed on the shore, the red men 
were watching. 

The word men includes all persons of a certain kind ; but 
white limits the application of the noun to a certain kind of 
men, and red to another kind of men. 

Since pronouns are used to take the place of noims, they 
also may be modified by adjectives. 

Adjectives derived from proper names are called proper 
adjectives; as, European from Europe, Belgian from Bel- 
gium. Like proper noxms they should begin with capitals. 

Form proper adjectives from the following noims : 

Persia, China, Paris, AustraUa, Brazil, Virginia, Alaska, 
Japan, Ireland, Africa, Texas 

Numerals are used as adjectives to indicate a definite 
niunber of objects ; as, one, jive, twenty-jive. Numeral ad- 
jectives also include such words as jirst, second, jifth, nine- 
teenth, etc., which tell definitely which object of a series is 
meant. 

49. COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

Every day we compare objects, and we use adjectives to 
express the comparisons. Most adjectives have three forms 
which we use for this purpose and which are called degrees 
of comparison. 

These three forms expressing degree are called the positive 
degree, which is its simplest form; the comparative degree, 
which usually ends in er and which usually denotes a greater 
or less degree of quality in one person or thing than in another ; 
and the superlative degree, which usually ends in est, and which 
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shows the highest or lowest degree of quality. It is used m 
^ comparing three or more objects. The three degrees are 
mdicated in the following sentences : 

John's effort was great. 
Julian's effort was greater. 
Little Mary's effort was greatest. 

Let us consider the following sentences : 

His dog is intelligent. 

My dog is more intelligent. 

Her dog is the most intelligent of all. 

From these examples we see that adjectives are com- 
pared in two ways : (1) By adding 6r and es< to the positive ; 
(2) by using more and most with the positive. Sometimes 
less and Ua^t are used in comparisons ; as^ intelligent^ less in- 
telligent, least intelligent. 

Adjectives of one syllable and some adjectives of two 
syllables form their comparatives by adding er and est to the 
positive. Some adjectives of two syllables and all adjectives 
of more than two syllables are compared by combining more 
and most or less and least with the positive form. Some 
adjectives are compared in both ways. 

The following adjectives have an irregular comparison : 



POSinVB COMPARATIVK 


SUPERLATIVB 


bad 




• 


evil 


worse . . 


. . worst 


m 




, 


far 


J farther . . . 


. . farthest 


* * ' ' * I further . . . 


. . furthest 


good 


• ... Dexxer • • • 


• oesu 
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POSITIVE 

late . . 



little 

many 1 
much J 

near 



COMPARATIVE 

J later . 
* 1 latter 

J less 
' \leaser 

. more . 



old 



nearer 

folder . 
1 elder 



SUFEBLATiVJB 

• latest 
. last 

• least 

• most 

{nearest 
next 
. oldest 
. eldest 



Some adjectives^ such as daily, dead, living , golden, entire, 
whole, perfect, square, etc., admit no comparison 

In using adjectives in the comparative degree we must 
be careful to use the word other, so as to exclude the first 
object from the group of objects with which it is to be com- 
pared: 

" Mary was happier than any girl in her class " is ^ot 
correct, because " any girl in her class " includes " Mary," 
and she cannot be happier than herself. But if we say, 
" Mary was happier than any other girl in her class," the 
word other excludes Mary from the group of girls with whom 
she is compared. 

In using the superlative degree, however, the first object 
must be included in the group with which it is compared ; 
" Mary was the happiest of all the girls in her class." If 
we should use the word other with the superlative degree our 
statement would be imtrue. 

Problems 

State the-degree of comparison of .the following adjectives. 
Give the comparison of each. 
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whiter, less, famous, farthest, greater, more, holy, merrier, 
dry, loveliest, sour, most, more impleasant, fearful, gloomy, 
weariest, pretty, saddest, thimier. 

50. ARTICLES 

Two adjectives of frequent use are the Definite Article 
the and the Indefinite Article a or an. They are limiting 
adjectives. The may be used with either singular or plural 
noims. A or an is used with nouns in the singular number 
only. 

A stands before words which begin with Consonant Sounds ; 
as, a hatf a chest, a soldier, a united people. Here you will 
notice that in the last example a stands before a word be- 
ginning with the letter u. But the initial sound of united 
is like that of j/, as in young. 

An stands before words which begin with Vowel Sounds ; 
as, an apple, an onion, an eraser, an omnibus, an honest man. 
You will notice that the last an stands before the word 
honest, which is written with initial h but has an initial vowel 
sound, since the h is silent. The word hour has a silent h 
and is therefore preceded by an. 

Problems 

In each of the following sentences, supply the article the, a, or 
an, and tell which are definite and which are indefinite. 

1. I saw book lying upon table. 

2. It was atlas. 

3. maps within it were colored. 

4. Tliey were drawn by man named Smith. 

5. He is both — • — traveller and artist. 

6. When he was crossing Mongolian Desejrt, he met 

automobile. 
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7. It was straDge sight in that barren region. 

8. He is planning to write geography. 

9. last time we met he mentioned it. 

10. I met him in Washii^ton, coital of our country. 

11. I remember that day was chilly and that he had 

cold. 

12. He was on car, going to Smithsonian Institution. 

13. He should be able to write interesting book. 

61. INFLECTION 

1. The lion in the cage is strong. 

2. The lion's roar was fierce. 

3. The Uoness and her cubs were in the den. 

4. The roars of the lion grew fiercer and fiercer. 

In these sentences the words change their form to show a 
change of meaning or relationship. When we wish to name 
the male animal, we write lion, as in (1) ; but when we wish 
to name the female animal, we change the form of the word 
to lioness, as in (3). When we write roar, we show that only- 
one was meant ; when we change the word to roars, we in- 
dicate more than one. When we want to tell whose roar we 
heard, we change lion to lion's and write lion's roar, as in (2) . 
If we wish to assert something about the lion that is true of 
to-day, we write the verb is, as in (1) ; if we wish to assert 
something true of the lion in the past, we change the verb 
form is to was, as in (2). When we wish to assert something 
about the lioness and something else (her cubs) we change the 
form tma to rvere, as in (3). Again, if we desire to show that 
the roars of the lion increased in their fierceness, we change 
the form of the adjective in (2) to fiercer, as in (4). Thus 
it is seen that nouns, verbs, and adjectives may all change 
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their forms to indicate some change of meaning or relation- 
ship. So also may pronoims and adverbs. 

A change m the form of a word to show a change in its 
use or meaning is called Inflection. 

Although it may appear to you that there are a great many 
words that change their forms, and so cause you consider- 
able trouble, you must remember that most other languages 
have many more inflections than the EngUsh language. 
Those languages are said to be highly inflected. Formerly 
oiu* own language had many more inflections than it now 
has. If some day you study Anglc-Saxon, or the language 
of Chaucer's time, you will find out for yourself. Since 
our inflections are few, they can be mastered without great 
diflBculty. Correct speech, among other things, means that 
our use of inflections is correct. Almost every boy and girl 
wishes to speak and write the English language correctly. 
You might naturally suppose that a study of grammar 
would make you do so. It will not quite do that. It will, 
however, help you by giving you a knowledge that you can 
apply in doubtful cases. Just as a boy needs to know the 
rules of the game of baseball if he is to play well, though that 
knowledge will not make him a good pitcher ; and just as a 
girl needs to know her recipe for a cake, though that knowl- 
edge of itself will not make a good cake, so we need to have 
a knowledge of the rules of language, though such knowledge 
may not directly affect our speech. 

A study and mastery of inflection will be of help to you 
when you study a foreign language ; for you will meet simi- 
lar terms, and you will find that words behave sometimes 
in similar ways in foreign tongues. Of course, you will have 
to take this for granted since you cannot prove it imtil you 
begin to study Latin or French or Spanish or Italian. 
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Review 

In how many ways do we change the fonns of words to show 
gender? 

Describe each of these ways, and give an illustration of each 
way. 

What else besides gender is shown by a change in the forms of 
nouns and pronouns? 

62. CASE 

1. The lamb followed Mary to school. 

2. Mary folio w^ed the lamb. 

3. The lamb's fleece was white. 

In these three sentences the word lamb helps to convey 
quite different ideas. Has the word changed its form any- 
where ? What difference do you see in the word in sentences 
1 and 3? If we reverse the position of the word lamb, as 
we do in the second sentence, do we alter the meaning of the 
sentence? We change, of course, the relationship of lamb 
to some other word in the sentence. To what word? If 
we omit the apostrophe and the letter s in the word Iambus 
in the second sentence, we cannot show the relationship of 
the word lamb to fleece. 

In these three sentences, then, we have indicated the rela- 
tionship of noims to other words in a sentence. We may 
also show the relationship of pronouns to other words in a 
sentence. This relationship we call Case. 

In one instance we change the form of the noun ; in most 
cases we do not, but we depend upon the position of the word 
in the sentence to tell us the case. 

Case of notms and pronouns is the relationship of these 
words to other words in the sentence. 
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What are the relationships shown by case ? If we examine 
again the simple sentences about the lamb of the nursery 
tale, we shall see that Case may show the relationship of 
nouns and pronouns to verbs. 

In the first sentence lamb is the subject of the sentence. 
We say the word lamb is in the Nominative Case because 

1. The subject of a verb is in the Nominative Case. 

Later we shall find that the nominative case may indicate 
some other uses, but they all indirectly concern this relation 
of the subject to the verb. The nouns italicized in the 
following sentences are in the nominative case. Tell why 
they are. 

1. A patriot hung his lantern in the Old North Church to warn 
Paul Revere of the coming of the British soldiers. 

2. At the battle of Lexington the patriots fought bravely. 

3. The battle was fought on April 19, 1776. 

Sometimes we wish to show that a noun is not the subject 
of the action or feeling expressed by the verb, but is rather 
the receiver, or object, of that action or feeling. When a 
verb carries the action or feeling it names ot;er to something^ 
we call the verb transitive; and that something to which 
the action is carried, we call the object. 

2. The object of the action of a verb is in the Accusative 
Case. 

In the sentence, Mary followed the lamb, the word lamb is 
in the accusative case because it is the object of the verb 
followed. 
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Point out the nouns and pronouns in the accusative case 
in these sentences : 

1. King Arthur ruled the knights of the Round Table. 

2. "And so Arthur handled the sword by the handles, and 
lightly and fiercely pulled it out of the stone." 

3. "My golden spurs now bring to me 

And bring to me my richest mail." 

Nouns may also show their relationship to other nouns. 
In the third sentence, The lamVs fleece was white, we see that 
the lamb has or possesses a fleece. The word Iambus is the 
possessive form of the word, and is in the genitive case. 

3. Nouns denoting possession or ownership, such as 
authorship or source, are said to be in the Genitive Case. 

Point out the nouns in the genitive case in these sentences : 

1. The sxm's rays are hot in summer. 

2. Edward's drawing of an engine is well done. 

3. Shakespeare's plays were written in the sixteenth century. 

Give the case of the noun ball in this sentence : 

Give your little sister her red hall. 

What shall we say about the case of the noun sister? It 
is not the direct object of the verb give, but it does name the 
person toward whom the action expressed by the verb (the 
action of giving) is to be directed. Sister complete the 
meaning of the verb give; for we cannot say give ball without 
telling to whom we give the ball. ,We say that the noun 
sister is the indirect object of the verb give and is in the Dative 
Case. 

The indirect object of a verb shows the person or thing 
toward whom or toward which the action addressed' by the 
verb is directed. 
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4. The indirect object of the verb is in the Dative Case. 

The word dative comes from the Latin word which means 
to give. In Latin, as in EngUsh, the verb to give takes a 
direct object in the accusative case, and an indirect object in 
the dative case. The dative case form in Latin means to 
or for something. 

We may always supply the preposition to or for before the 
indirect object. Thus we can say : 

Give to your little sister her red ball. 

We frequently use pronouns in the dative case after verbs 
of telling, paying, sending, lending. For example, these 
pronouns italicized are in the dative case. Why? 

1. Send her the telegram. 

2. Tell me the news. 

Review 

1. Name the four cases of nouns and pronouns. 

2. Tell what relationships each of these shows. 

FURTHER STUDY OF CASE 
53. NOMINATIVE CASE 

1. Sometimes noims may be in the nominative case, when 
they are not themselves the subject of the sentence. 

Magellan was a great navigator. 

Navigator is a predicate noun which means the same 
person as Magellan. A predicate noun is, like the subject of 
a sentence, in the nominative case. It is often called the 
Predicate Nominative. 
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2. Thomas, tell us what settlements the French made in 
America. The substantive Thomas is used independently 
of the verb to address the boy directly. 

A noim used in direct address is in the Nominative Case. 

3. Cherries ripe! Cherries ripe! Who wiU buy my 
cherries ? 

A noim used as an exclamation is in the Nominative Case. 

4. Mr. Brown, the architect, planned our house. 

The noun architect explains or helps to identify Mr. Brown. 
It is called an Appositive. The word appositive means " at- 
tached to." Since the appositive means the same thing as 
the noim it is " attached to," the appositive must be in the 
same case as the noim it limits. An appositive, if in appo- 
sition to a noun in the nominative case, will itself be in the 
nominative case. 

5. The war having been fought to a finish, peace was 
declared. 

In this sentence, the expression, the war having been fought 
to a finish, is apart from the rest of the sentence, and the 
noun war is in none of the relationships we have so far 
studied. The expression is equivalent to the adverbial 
phrase, at the end of the war, or to the adverbial clause, when 
the war had been fought to an end. The verb form used with 
a noim in such cases is always a special form called the parti- 
ciple ; the noun is never the object of that participle. The 
noun war is said to be in the nominative case, and is called 
a Nominative Absolute. 

The term absolute means absolved or freed from the ordinary 
grammatical constructions. 
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Point out the nominative absolutes in the following sen- 
tences : 

1. School being over, we went out to play. 

2. His arm hanging down by his side, they bore him away. 

3. The night growing colder, we heaped the logs in the fire- 
place and sat about the hearth trying to keep warm. 

Here is a table of the chief uses of the nominative case. 
Illustrate in a sentence each of these uses. 

1. As a subject of the sentence. 

2. As a predicate nominative. 

5. In direct address. 
4. In exclamation. 

6. As an appositive. 

6. As a nominative absolute. 

Review 

1. What was one of the uses of the accusative case? 

2. What kinds of verbs take direct objects? 

54. ACCUSATIVE CASE 

1. The presidents of the United States are elected for a 
term of four years ; during this term they reside in the White 
House. 

The nouns italicized form prepositional phrases. Read 
the entire phrase in each case. The nouns in these phrases 
axe in the accusative case. Find the accusative cases of 
nouns used after prepositions in these sentences : 

In all these joumeyings to and fro, many silent fathers and 
brethren fell in our way. Usually they paid no more regard to our 
passage than if we had been a cloud; but sometimes the good 
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deacon had a permission to ask of them, and it was granted by a 

peculiar movement of the hands, ahnost like that bf a dog's paws 

in swimming, or refused by the usual negative signs, and in either 

case with lowered eyelids and a certain air of contrition, as if of a 

man who was steering very close to evil. 

Stevenson 

Give the case and the reason for the case of each of the 
nouns and pronouns in the selection above. 

2. We read The Spy, a story by James Fenimore Cooper. 

The noun Spy is in the accusative case. Why? The 
noun story is also in the accusative case, because it is the 
appositive of Spy. 

A notin in apposition with a noun in the accusative case 
is also in the accusative case. 

Find examples of appositives in the accusative case in the 
following sentences : 

1. The class has just sung the Marseillaise, the national song of 
Prance. 

2. Nello, in the story " A Dog of Flanders," saw a great picture, 
^The Descent from the Cross." 

3. Have you ever heard II Trovatore, the popular Italian opera? 

3. Our class made Martin captain of the team. 

The noun Martin is the direct object of the verb made. 
The verb, however, is not completed by that object ; we are 
not satisfied with Our cla^s made Martin; we require the 
word captain to make complete sense. The word captain^ 
besides completing the meaning of the verb made, also helps 
explain the object Martin. It identifies Martin as captain 
Martin. 
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Nouns which are joined to a direct object of a verb are, 
like the nouns they join, in the accusative case. 

A noun which helps to complete the meaning of certain 
verbs and also to identify or explain the direct object, is 
called an adjunct accusative. These verbs which take both 
a direct and an adjunct accusative are verbs of choosing, 
calling, naming, electing, appointing, and making. 

Point out the adjunct accusatives and the direct objects 
in each of the following sentences : 

1. The Greeks called their poets bards. 

2. We named the baby Eleanor. 

3. The class elected Esther secretary of the club. 

4. Look at the nouns itaUcized : 

1. This morning the wind blew fiercely. 

2. The room is ten feet wide. 

3. He ran two miles. 

The italicized nouns are used like adverbs to show iimef 
measure, and distance. Nouns may also be used to diow 
place, manner, and degree. 

When a noim is used like an adverb, it is in the accusative 
case, and is said to be an adverbial accusative. 

Point out the adverbial accusatives in the following sen- 
tences : 

1. Helen is three years older than her brother James. 

2. The ribbon is an inch wide. 

3. light travels 186,300 miles in a second. 

4. Wait for me a minute. 

5. Please move the table this way a little. 

6. The temperature is several degrees lower to-day than it 
was yesterday. 
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Here is a table showing the chief uses of the accusative of 
nouns and pronouns : 

1. As the direct object of the verb. 

2. After a preposition. 

3. As an appositive of a word in the accusative. 

4. As an adjunct accusative. 

5. As an adverbial accusative. 

Give a sentence illustrating each of the uses. You might 
take a single subject for each of your sentences. Try to 
have some point of interest in your sentences. Here are 
some subjects you might take : 

1. An automobile ride. 

2. My phonograph. 

3. The news in Europe to-day. 

4. The latest book I read. 

5. The town I live in. 

♦ # 

55. DATIVE CASE 

When is a noun or pronoun in the dative case ? 
Give three sentences in which you have used the dative 
case correctly. 

Remember. Verbs of givingy granting, denying^ bringingj 
forbidding, lending, letting, shovring, singing, selling, telling, 
teaching, throwing, may take an indirect object in the dative 
case. 

Point out the nouns and pronoims in the dative case in 
the following sentences, and tell why they are in this case : 

1. Tell her the name of the book you are reading. 

2. Sing me Bums's song about Afton Water. 

3. I will show you the pictures painted by Saigent. 
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4. The man who sold us the cloth said that the goods would 
not fade. 

5, The teacher taught the class the lesson about the dative case. 

56. GENITIVE CASE 

Name one of the uses of nouns in the genitive ease. A 
noun in the genitive case, if it does not show possession 
clearly, may indicate some kind of close connection to the 
noun it modifies. Such connections as these may be shown : 
(1) source, (2) authorship, (3) measure, (4) kind. 

Pick out the genitives in the following sentences, and tell 
whether they show possession, or close connection to the noim 
they modify. Be sure to mention the noim they modify. 

1. The day's work is over. 

2. They moored their boat at the water's edge. 

3. Ethel's aunt lives in Canada. 

4. The market is not a stone's throw from here. 

5. The earth's orbit is an ellipse. 

It tdll aid you greatly in your spelling if you learn how to 
form correctly the genitives of nouns. 

1. To form the genitive singular of a noun that does not 
end in the sound of s, add apostrophe and s ('s) to the singular 
form of the word. 



SINGUJLAB 


Genitive 

SINGUTiAR 


SINGULAR 


Genitive 

SINGULAR 


hunter 


hunter's 


day 


day's 


man 


man's 


hour ' 


hour's 


child 


child's 


Jane 


Jane's 



2. To form the genitive singular of a noun that ends with 
an s soimd, if the noun is short, an apostrophe and a ('s) is 
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usually added ; if the noun has more than one syllable, 
either an apostrophe and s ('s) or ojspupostrophe only is added 
to the singular form of the noun. 

Genitive Oenitive 

SINGULAR SINGULAR 

SINGULAR SINGULAR 

fox fox's Dickens Dickens' or Dickens's 

Charles Charles' Williams Williams' or Williams's 

Keats Keats' Roberts Roberts' or Roberts's 

3. To form the genitive plural of noims not ending in «, 
add to the plural form of tho noun apostrophe and s ('s). 

PLURAL Genitive plural 

men men's 

children children's 

4. To foTm the genitive plural of nouns ending in s, add 
to the plural form of the noun the apostrophe only ('). 

PLURAL Genitive plural 
boys boys' 

ladies ladies' 

officers officers' 

5. Compound nouns add apostrophe and s to the last 
word of the compound. 

Genitive Genitive 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

jnother-in-law mother-in-law's mothers-in-law mothers-in-law's 

6. Nouns denoting joint ownership form their plural 
by adding apostrophe and s to the last name. 

Henderson & Gray's store. 
Price & William's blacking. 
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Fonn the genitives of each of the following nouns. Write 
each genitive in a brief sentence : 

deer, brothers, Mr. Ross, moment, ship, Mrs. Butler, sister- 
i^-law, gentlemen, dukes, children, women, aviators, Generab^ 
John Maynes. 



57. CASE OF PRONOUNS 

Though nouns have several cases, they change their f oims 
for only one case and that is the genitive. With personal 
pronouns there are several changes of form to show case. 
Study the personal pronouns in the table below, and leam 
the case forms. Such a table is called a declension. 



FXRar PEB80N 

Masc. or Fein, 

Nominative Case I 
Genitive Case 



my 



SlNGUI«AB 
SECOND PBB80N 

Mate, or Fern, 

you 

yours 



Dative Case 
Accusative Case 



1 



or mme 



me 



FXBflT PBB80N 

Maae. or Fem, 

NominoHve Case we 
Genitive Case our or 

ours 
Dative Case 
Accusative Case 



us 



you 

Flukal 

8BOOND PBBSeN 

Maac, or Fern 

you 

your or 
yours 

you 



Maae. 

he 
his 



him 



THIRD PERSON 

she it 

her its 

or hers 



MOK, 

they 
their or 
theirs 

th^n 



her 



it 



Ftm^ 



Give quickly the following forms : third person singular, 
neuter gender, nominative case ; first person plural, genitive 
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case ; second person plural, accusative case ; third person 
plural, masculine gender, nominative case; third person 
singular, neuter gender, genitive case ; first person singular, 
feminine gender, dative case. 

What is the case of the following f oifeas ? him, it, mine, m, 
me, her, its, we? What is the person of these words? 
Gender? Number? 

Name the case and give the reason for the case of each of 
the pronoims in the following sentences : 

The moon makes her orbit in twenty-eight days. 
Tell me not in mournful numbers. 

He wanted to stop at that place, but we thought it would be 
dangerous. 

He promised to wait for her, but he forgot it. 

Ci "- / 

58. COMPLETE VERBS AND LINKING VERBS 

Intransitive verbs may be divided into two classes. Some 
are complete in themselves ; others are iised to link predicate 
substantives or predicate adjectives to subjects. 

The following sentences give examples of intransitive verbs 
which are complete in themselves : 

They laughed. 

The puppy grew. 

The tulips blossomed. 

The intransitive verbs in the following sentences, however, 
are not complete in themselves : 

The Australians were brave fighters. 

The leader seemed forlorn. 

The bugle sounded faintly. 
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An intransitive verb which connects a predicate word' — 
a predicate noun, a predicate pronoun, or a predicate adjec- 
tive — with a subject is called a linking verb. 

All intransitive verbs not used as linking verbs are com- 
plete verbs. 

The most common linking verb is be and its various forms, 
such as airty are, was, were, etc. 

Other verbs frequently used as linking verbs are appear, 
seem, become, continue, remain, stand, walk, feel, smell, 
sound, taste, keep, grow, turn. When some form of the verb 
he may be used in place of one of these verbs without greatly 
changing the meaning of the sentence, the verb may be con- 
sidered a linking verb. 

Consider the use of the linking verbs in the following 
sentences : 

1. Does the doctor himself feel ill? (Js he ill?) 

2. This room seems chilly (ia chilly). 

3. The major looked angry {was angry). 

4. The Tower of Pisa does not stand straight {is not straight). 

5. The evening meal tasted delicious {was delicious, to the 
sense of taste). 

Problems 

Use in sentences each of the common intransitive verbs listed 
above as linking verbs. 

59. TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE VERBS 

We have learned that words which assert action are verbs, 
and that verbs are divided into two classes, according to 
their uses, called transitive and intransitive. 
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A transitive verb must express action and must take an 
object to complete its meaning. That iS; a transitive verb 
takes an object^ and that object names the receiver of the 
action of the verb. If the assertion expressed in the verb 
is complete without any object, then the verb is intransitive. 
All verbs that are not transitive are intransitive. The same 
verb, however, may be used as a transitive verb in one sense 
and as an intransitive verb in another sense ; a^, 

Aunt Mary kept the butter in the Spring house. 
The butter kept fresh for many days. 

The same verb may also be used as a transitive verb in one 
sentence and as an intransitive verb in another sentence, and 
have the same meaning in both sentences ; as^ 

He shouted the message loudly. 
He shouted loudly. 

Problems 

Explain why each italicized verb in the following is transitive 
or intransitive. 

1. The sailors with Columbus mutinied. 

2. They could not see any land. 

3. Even the stars stione clearly. 

4. The mate questioned Columbus. 

5. "What shall I do?'' he said. 

6. The Admiral paced the deck. 

7. He spoke two words, "SmZ on!'* 

8. That night they saw a light. 

9. Later on land appeared. 

10. Thus Columbus persevered and discovered America. 
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Write two sentences for each of the following verbs. In 
one sentence use the word as a transitive verb^ and in the 
other sentence as an intransitive verb : 

study sing sweep burn 

help turn stiog hide 

wash run ring worry 

slam sail float blow 



60. VOICE 

Verbs like nouns and pronoims frequently change their 
forms to denote different meanings and uses — a change 
which is called inflection. 

We shall now study two different ways in which a verb 
expresses action in relation to its subject. When we wish to 
emphasize the doer of an action, we use one of these forms. 
When we wish to emphasize the receiver of an action, we use 
the other form of the verb. These two forms are illustrated 
in the following sentences : 

David struck GoUath with a stone. 

Goliath was struck by David with a stone. 

In the first sentence, the subject David is the actor, and 
the object Goliath is the receiver of the action. 

In the second sentence, David is again the actor and 
Goliath is the receiver of the action, but the noun David is 
not the subject of the verb was strucU. The subject is 
Goliath. 

In the first sentence, Goliath receives the action of the verb 
as the object. 

In the second sentence, Goliath also receives the action of 
the verb, but as the subject. 
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The verb struck is said to be in the active voice because the 
subject is the actor. 

The verb was struck is said to be in the passive voice be- 
cause the subject is the receiver of the action. 

Voice may be said to be a particular form of a verb 
which indicates the relation of the subject of the verb to 
the action which the verb expresses. 

Hence a verb is in the active voice when its subject stands 
for the doer or agent of the action. 

A verb is in the passive voice when the subject of the verb 
is the real object of the action. 

The passive voice is formed by placing before the past 
participle some form of the verb to he ; as, was struck. 

Transitive verbs are the only verbs which denote both the 
doer and the receiver of an action, ""flence transitive verbs 
are the only verbs which have voice, or, any verb which cannot 
be changed into the passive form is intransitive. 

Problems 

In which of the following sentences is the doer named in the 
fiubject? In which is the receiver named in the subject? Tell in 
what voice each verb is and state why. 

1. The gooseberries were picked by Jane. 

2. She came upon the bushes in the pasture. 

3. The bushes were planted by my ancestor. 

4. They have been neglected for years by us. 

5. Perhaps we can prune the plants and enrich the soil 
around them. 

6. Grandmother made delicious gooseberry jam. 

7. We grandchildren spread it thick on our bread. 

8. Grandmother enjoyed the sight. 



r 
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OiT What special good thing did your grandmother make? 
10: Do you like her cookies? 

Use each of the following verbs in two sentences. In the first 
sentence use the verb in the active voice; in the second, use it in 
the pa89tt;6 voice. 

chase, laugh at, carry, gain, carve, look at, build, measure, talk 
about, print, wrap^ listen to, call, climb. 

61. MOOD 

Verbs have 'ooice^ mood, tense, number, and person. 

Having studied voice, we shall now consider mood. 

Mood is the miumer in which a verb makes an assertion. 
It is the way in which an assertion is stated, for it may be 
stated in various ways. It may be expressed confidently or 
doubtfully. 

Note the ways in which the verbs are used in the following 
sentences : 

1. I am the king. 

Here the verb am asserts a fact. 

2. Awlthekmg? 

Here the verb am asks a question. 

3. If I were the king, I should consult the people. 

The verb were in this sentence does not assert a fact but ex- 
presses a condition which is not a fact. It means the same as, 
"I am not the king, and therefore I cannot consult the people." 

4. Oh, that I were king! 

Were in this sentence expresses a wish. 

5. Be king ! 

In this example be expresses a command. 
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These sentences prove that in making an assertion the 
verb does not always make it in the same way. They show 
that the thought may be presented as (1) a fact; (2) a 
question; (3) something which is coniran/ to /oci; {^ a wish; 
and (5) a command. 

These various manners in which a verb makes an asser- 
tion are the moods. 

In English there are three moods — the indicative, the 
subjunctive, and the imperative. 

62. THE INDICATIVE MOOD 

The indicative mood is that form of the verb which makes 
a direct assertion or asks some direct question. It states 
something which is a fact or which is assumed to be a fact ; 
as in the sentence, " I am the king." 

Problems 

Select the verbs used to assert a fact. Change each sentence 
to ask a direct question. 

1. Mercy becomes the monarch better than his crown. 

2. Napoleon was Emperor of the French. 

3. He conquered all Europe. 

4. "Napoleon the Great" they called him. 

5. He showed no mercy in his life. 

6. Finally he was defeated and exiled. 

7. The little island of Elba became his home. 

8. In 1815, he escaped and raised an army. 

9. His freedom lasted but a short time. 

10. He died an exile on St. Helena. 

11. Shakespeare sajrs, "Mercy blesseth him that gives — and 
him that takes." 
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63. THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

The subjunctive mood expresses possibility or doubt. 
It is called subjunctive because it appears in a subjoined or 
dependent clause. This mood asserts something merely- 
thought of, something doubtful, uncertain, or contrary to 
fact ; as in the sentence, " If I were the king, I would c6»- 
sult the people." This mood is also used at times to express, 
a wish. Then it is said to express a volition ; as in such a 
sentence as, " I wish I were the king." 

Nowadays we rarely use distinctive forms for the subjunc- 
tive of any other verb than be in the present and past tenses. 

Compare the present and past tenses of be in the indicative 
and the subjimctive moods : 

Indicativb Mood 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLX7RAL 

1. I am 1. We are 

2. You are (thou art) 2. You are 

3. He is 3. They are 

Past Tense 

1. I was 1. We were 

(thou wast) 

2. You were 2. You were 

(thou wert) 

3. He was 3. They were 

Subjunctive Mood 

Present Tense 

1. Itnhe 1. Hwebe 

2. If you be (if thou be) 2. If you be 

3. If he be 3. If they be 

1 // is used, not because it is a part of the verb, but because it is used 
more often than any other conjimction with the subjunctive. 
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Past Tense 

8IKGULAB PLURAL 

!• If I were 1. If we were 

2. If you were (if thou wert) 2. If you were 

3. If he were 3. If they were 

In all verbs except be the subjunctive forms in all the 
tenses are exacOy like those of the indicative except in the 
third person singular of the present tense^ as in the following 
example : 

Present Tense 
iKDicATiyE Mood 

BINGULAB PLURAL 

1. I give 1. We give 

2. You give (thou givest) 2. You give 

3. He gives 3. They give 

SuBJUNCTivB Mood 

1. If I give 1. If we give 

2. If you give (if thou give) 2. If you give 

3. If he give 3. If they give 

The subjimctive mood in dependent clauses is most 
frequently introduced by the subordinate conjimctions, if, 
as if, though, although, unless, lest, and so on. 

Every sentence that contains a dependent conditional 
clause introduced by the subordinate conjimction if is of 
course complex and contains also a main clause. The 
conditional clause is called the condition^ and the main 
clause the conclusion. In the example, " If I were the king, 
I would consult the people," which is the dependent clause, 
or condition? Which is the main clause, or conclusion t 
The verb would consult, as well as the verb were, asserts 
something contrary to fact. The dependent clause, or the 
condition, is always an adverbial clause. 
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In would consult we have an example of the use of a 
subjunctive verb-phrase mstead of the inflected subjunctive 
form. 

Problems 

State whether the verbs in the following sentences express a 
wish or a condition contrary to fact. 

1. O that I had the wings of a dove I 

2. Let us begin the day's work early. 

3. If he had known the truth, he would have acted otherwise. 

4. Thou sh^t not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

5. Had Napoleon not been deceived, he might have won the 
battle. 

6. May you have a pleasant voyage. 

7. If you were President of Brazil, what would be your first 
pubUc act? 

8. We could often save time, if we cotdd fly. 

9. Were there a conscription law, every man would be a soldier. 

10. If you were well, I might accomplish greater tasks. 

11. If wishes were horses, beggars might ride. 

12. God save the Commonwealth ! 

State which is the dependent clause or condition, and which 
the main clause or conclusion in the previous sentences. 

Write ten sentences, five expressing something doubtful and 
five expressing something contrary to fact. 

64. IMPERATIVE MOOD 

In such sentences as the following^ the verb in each case 
expresses a command : 

Sing slowly and enunciate clearly. 
Bring back the change. 
Be quick about it. 
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No subject is expressed ; the pronoun y(m is understood 
as being the subject. 

Sometimes in rec^uesting others to dtf something, we often 
include ourselves ; as in the sentence, " Let us forgive and 
forget." 

The imperative mood is used to express a command or 
make a request. Such verbs are always in the second 
person and always in the present tense. 

Problems 

Construct sentences from the following verbs, expressing com- 
mands or requests : 

tell go wash 

watch write knit 

play sign learn 

fill sow sweep 

call paint wake 



65. THE TENSE OF VERBS / 

We think of all action as belonging to either a present 
time, a past time, or a future time ; as in the sentences. 

The ship sails. The ship sailed. The ship will sail. 

In each of these sentences the same kind of action is 
expressed, but there is a difference in the time when the 
action takes place. In the first sentence the verb asserts 
the action as taking place in present time. In the second, 
it states the action as taking place in past time. In the 
third, it asserts that the action will take place in future time. 

While the same verb, sail, expresses the same action in all 
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three sentences, it changes its form to denote a change in 
the time of the action. 

The fonn of the verb used to indicate time is called tense. 

A verb which denotes present time is in the present tense. 
A verb which denotes past time is in the past tense. 
A verb which denotes future time is in the future tense. 



Problems 

Tell the tenses of each verb used in the following sentences : 

1. The Representative rises to speak. 

2. What will he say? 

3. No one knows, but we shall soon hear. 

4. He was born in Maine. 

5. Now he lives in Minnesota. 

6. His opinion is always respected. 

7. He will speak a long time. 

8. Has he written his address? 



66. THE PRESENT TENSE • 

The present tense indicates present time. 

This tense also has four other uses: (1) to express a 
genei^al truth, as, " Seven times one are seven " ; (2) to 
state something which is customary or habitual, as, *' The 
president calls the meeting to order," or " She makes her 
com cake with molasses " ; (3) to represent past events 
as taking place in the present time, as, " The Archduke 
Ferdmand pays a visit, he is assassmated, Austria moves 
against Serbia, and the World War is begun" ; (4) to indi- 
cate future time, as, " I give my first concert to-morrow." 
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67. THE PAST TENSE 

The past tense indicates past time. It means indefinite 
past time. 

It generally consists of the simple past form ; as, walkedy 
played, sang^ plunged, blew. 

Sometimes the progressive forms and the emphatic forms 
are used instead of the simple past forms ; as, was walking^ 
was playing, did sing, did plunge, did blow. 

The simple past form is generally a changed or inflected 
form. This form may be made in two ways : 

1. By adding to the root form or to the present tense 
the ending ed, d, or t ; as, walk, walked; play, played; 
plunge, plunged; kneel, knelt. 

2. By changing the vowel of the present tense without 
adding an ending; as, sing, sang; blow, blew; come, 
came; draw, drew. 

68. THE FUTURE TENSE 

The future tense indicates future time. 

To express *the future tense, the present tense or the root 
form of the verb is preceded by the verb shall or imll. 
The future tense may also be expressed by the progressive 
forms, shall be singing, shall be writing, will be going, will 
be seeing. To express simple future time shall is used in 
the first person, and vrill in the second and third persons. 

Simple FvJtvare 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I shall go 1. We shall go 

2. You will go (thou wilt go) 2. You wiU go 

3. He will go 3. They will go 
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If will takes the place of shaU in the first person, and 
shall the place of wiU in the second and third persons, we 
no longer have simple future expressed. For example: 

I promise to go. 
I will go means or 

I am determined to go. 
You shall go " that the speaker puts upon you the necessity of 

going. 
He shall go '' that the speaker puts upon him-1^ flecessiiy of 

going. 

J ": — ** * 

Will used with a subject of the first person, and shall 
with a subject of the second or third person, denote deter- 
mination or intention. 

In- questions in the first person shaU is used, whatever 
answer is expected. In tha second and third persons, if 
shaU or will is used in the question, shall or will is expected 
in the answer. Note the illustrations : i 

Shall you go? Answer expected, — 7 shaU go (I shaU not go). 
Will you go? " " 7 wiU go (7 vnU not go). 

Shall he go? " " HeshaUgoiHeshaUnotgo). 

Will he go? " " He vM go (He miU not go). 

Problems 

Tell the tense of each verb used in the following sentences. 
State which are progressive forms and which emphatic. 

1. Do you like your new teacher? 

2. We hear fine reports of her. 

3. She graduated at the State University. 

4. Is she living with Mrs. Small ? 

5. Will she teach drawing and music also? 
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6. If it is possible, I shall hope to meet her soon. 

7. I go away on Tuesday for the winter. 

8. My address wiU be Daytona, Florida. 

9. My aunt built a house there last year. 

10. My nephew drew the plans. 

11. The house is roomy and yet cosy. 

12. Will you write me there? 

69. PRINCIPAL PARTS OF VERBS 



V^ 



Most verbs have three important forms called the principal 
parts of the verb. They are the present tense, first person 
singular; the past tense, first person singular, and the pa^t 
participle. 

It is necessary to know these forms. In most verbs 
the change from the present tense to the past tense is indi- 
cated by a change of form. The other four tenses, however, 
are formed by combining auxiliaries, or helping verbs, with 
the infinitive, which is always the same as that of the presait 
indicative, or with the past participle. 

70. REGULAR AND IRREGULAR VERBS 

• Verbs are divided into two great classes according to the 
way in which they form their past tense. 

Most verbs form their past tenses and their past participles 
by adding ed, d, or t, to the present; as, like, liked ; hope, 
hoped; graze, grazed; dust, dusted. These verbs are 
called Regular Verbs. Sometimes such verbs are called 
Weak Verbs. 

There are other verbs which do not form the past tenses 
by adding the endings ed, d, or tto the present form. They 
usually make a change in the vowel of the present to form the 
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past tenses. These verbs axe called Irregular Verbs. They 
are also called Strong Verbs. 

The following columns contain the principal parts (in 
itahcs) of a few common regular verbs : 

Present Tense Past Tense Past Participle 

I work I worked I have worked 

I fish I fished I have fished 

I live I lived I have lived 

I hunt I hunted I have hunted 

I learn I learned I have learned 

The following columns contain the principal parts (in 
italics) of a few common irregular verbs : 

Present Tense Past Tense Past Participle 

I give - I gave I have given 

I drink I drank I have drurik 

1 see I saw I have seen 

I sing I sang I have siin^ 

I begin I 6e^an I have begun 

A list of irregular verbs with their principal parts is given 
on pages 296-299. 

In giving the principal parts of verbs it is customary to 
give only the verb forms without subjects or helping verbs ; 
as, smile, smiled, smiled, rather than I smile, I smiled, I have 
smiled. 

Problems 

Give the principal parts of the following verbs, and teU whether 
the verbs are r^ular or irregular : 

spin hope 

show eat 

ride trim 

• buy forget 

sell sail 



bathe 


slay 


shake 


tread 


feet 


dress 


t soothe 


hail 


draw 


is 
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Use the past tense and the past participle of the foregoing verbs 
in sentences of your own. Bear in mind that the past participle 
must be preceded by have, has, or had. 

71. THE PERFECT TENSES 

We have studied the simple or primary tenses, which are 
the present, past^ and future; as, 

1. They sow the seed. 

2. They sowed the seed. 

3. They will sow the seed. 

These sentences indicate the time of the sowing somewhat 
indefinitely. They do not show whether or not the action 
expressed is completed. 

Let us consider the following sentences : 

1. They have sowed the seed. 

2. They had sowed the seed. 

3. They will have sowed the seed. 

These sentences show that they are not sowing the seed 
now. The act of sowing the seed is complete at the present 
time. 

This completed action is always shown by means of verb 
phrases composed of the past participle preceded by a helping 
verb, have, has, or had. 

Action completed in the present time is shown by a verb 
phrase composed of the past participle preceded by the 
helping verb have or has: They have sowed the seed. A 
verb which expresses an action completed in the present 
is in the present perfect tense. 

Action completed at some past time is shown by a verb 
phrase composed of the past participle preceded by the help- 
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ing verb had: They had sowed the seed. A verb which 
expresses an action completed at some past time is in the 
past perfect tense. 

The verb will have sowed denotes action completed at or 
before some certain futm*e time. The sentence, They will 
have sowed, means that they will have completed the sowing 
before the end of April, by the end of the month, before noon 
to-day. Thus action completed at or before some futiu-e 
time is shown by a verb phrase composed of the past par- 
ticiple preceded by the helping verb shall have or will have. 
A verb which expresses an action completed at or before 
some future time is in the future perfect tense. 

Verbs which express completed or perfected action are 
said to be in the perfect tenses. The present perfect tense 
is formed by uniting the past participle of the principal verb 
with the present tense of have ; as, have sowed. 

The past perfect tense is formed by uniting the past 
participle of the principal verb with the past tense of have ; 
as, had sowed. 

The future perfect tense is formed by imiting the past 
participle of the principal verb with the future tense of have ; 
as, shall or will have sowed. 

In order to be able to form these three tenses correctly, 
it is necessary to know the various forms of have which are 
combined with the past participle ; as follows : 

Present Tense 
(With past participle forms present perfect tense) 

SINGULAB PLURAL 

1. I have 1. We have 

2. You have (thou hast) 2. You have 

3. He has 3. They have 
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Past Tense 
(With past participle forms past perfect tense) 

SINGULAB PLURAL 

1. I had 1. We had 

2. You had (thou hadst) 2. You had 

3. He had 3. They had 

Fvture Tense 
(With past participle forms future perfect toise) 

1. I shall have 1. We shall have 

2. You will have (thou wilt have) 2. You will have 

3. He will have 3. They will have 

• 

Problems 

Write the present perfect, past perfect, and future perfect 
tenses of the following verbs, using each form with the pronoun 
he as the subject : 

Act, answer, bat, bend, call, come, dive, drive, enlist, entreat, 
fly, fling,, go, glow, hide, hinder, kneel, know, let, linger, make, 
mend, neigh, nod, place, poke, raid, ride, sail, sell. 

State which of the perfect tenses is used in each of the fo^owing 
sentences : 

1. She will have gone by the time the mail arrives. 

2. The hyacinths have faded now. 

3. Julius Caesar had willed money to every Roman citizen. 

4. He has written one poem which will endure. 

5. When that day comes, I shall be an old man. 

6. You have spoken kindly. 

7. A great rain had filled the rivers. 

8. She has done the best she could. 

9. Who has ever done more? 
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72. THE PARTICIPLE AS A VERBAL ADJECTIVE 

Let us consider the following sentence : 

The bird flying skyward was a lark. 

The word flying is a form of a verb, the verb fly^ and 
therefore expresses action. Unlike a verb, however, it has 
no subject and makes no assertion. Moreover, it describes 
a noun, bird, and so may be said to modify that noim like 
an adjective. Hence the word flying resembles both a verb 
and an adjective. 

A verb form that is used partly like a verb and partly 
like an adjective is a participle. 

There are two simple participles, the present participle 
and the past participle. 

The present participU ends in ing and describes an action 
as taking place at the same time with some other action. 
It denotes action as incomplete. 

The past participle denotes action that is past or completed. 
Many past participles end in d or ed. 

The past participle, preceded by the present participle 
having, forms a phrasal past participle or a participial phrase ; 
as. Having sowed the fl^ld, he came into the house. Such 
phrases are often set off from the rest of the sentence by 
conunas. 

Problems 

Indicate how the participles in the followiag sentences are like 
verbs and like adjectives, and state which participle each is : 

1. The vessel, weighing anchor, steamed down the harbor. 

2. She bore many passengers, waving farewell to dear ones on 
the dock. 



' .. ' ' n " * 
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3. Those on shore stood watching her until she was lost in the 
distance. 

4. The wind, having blown from the northeast for several 
hours, betokened a storm. 

5. Letters, vmtten to say a last good-by, were dropped in the 
mail bag. 

6. The pilot, having guided the ship out of the harbor, returned 
to the city in his tug. 

7. Wearied with preparation and excitement, the passengers j 
went to their staterooms. 

8. The sky, clouded and ominous, revealed no stars that night. 

9. The captain, pacing the bridge and humming^ thought of 
his home: 

Form all the participles from the following verbs : 
Flash, sting, shake, call, give, foam, sharpen, raise, offer, build, 
swells glowj turn, melt, find, take, sell, feel, glance, know, chatter. 



73. THE GERUND 

The form of the verb ending in ing may be either a par- 
tidple, as in the sentence, ^^ Souring the field, he whistled 
a sad time," or a gerund, as in the sentence^ '* Sowing 
the field was easy work for him." 

In the first example sowing modifies the pronoim he and 
is an adjective. 

In the second example, sowing is the subject of the verb 
was J and is therefore a gerund. 

To distinguish a gerund in ing from a participle in 
ing, decide whether it is used as a noun — that is, as the 
subject of a verb, as a predicate nominative, or as the object 
of a verb or of a preposition — or whether it is used as an 
adjective. 
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A gerund is a verb form which ends in ing and partakes 
of the nature of a verb and of a substantive. 

Problems 

Select the gerunds and participles in the following sentences. 
State what objects and adverbial modifiers the gerunds and the 
participles have. 

1. The firing lasted well into the night. 

2. Coming homeward, he saw the new moon. 

3. The day following was fair. 

4. On examining the boy, they found him well and strong. 

5. Leaning back in her chair^ grandmother smiled at us all. 

6. Cooking is an art. 

7. The feeling against the plan ran high. 

8. Feeling his way through the darkness, he found the dugout. 

9. After arriving in Pekin, you will be in another world. 

74. THE INFINITIVE 

There are certain verb f onns that do not make an asser- 
tion. They merely indicate it. They are the participle, 
with which you are already familiar, and the infinitive, 
which we shall now consider. 

Take for an example the following sentence: 

You will learn to sing the song to-day. 

The phrase to sing does not assert action about a subject. 
Yet it is like a verb because it takes the noun song as its 
object and is modified by the adverb to-day. It is also like 
a noun because it is the direct object of the transitive verb 
learn. 

Let us rewrite the sentence thus : 

To sing the song will be your task to-day. 
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In this sentence the phrase to sing is again used like a 
noun because it is the subject of is. The infinitive, there- 
fore, which is a verb form, is Uke a noun because it can be 
used as the subject or the object of a verb. 

The infinitive is a verbal noim because it is used partly 
like a noun and partly like a verb. 

The infinitive generally consists of the infinitive sign 
to and the simple form of the verb. After a few verbs, such 
as bid, dare, feel, bear, help, let, make, need, please, see, watch, 
the sign to is omitted when they are in the active voice. 

From the following verbs form the infinitive, and use the 
resulting infinitives in sentences. Use five of them as subjects 
of verbs and five as objects. 

Whistle, spring, work, love, write, run, speak, slay, enjoy, 
fish, read, make, freeze, promise, grow. 

We have foimd that the infinitive may be used as a noun 
and may be the subject or the object of a verb. The 
infinitive may also be used (1) as a predicate noim, (2) as 
a complement, (3) as an adjective, (4) as an adverb, and 
(5) in an absolute construction. 

1. The infinitive as a predicate noun. 
Her greatest wish was to reach the Andes. 

2. The infinitive as a complement. 

They might sing now. 

We used to attend the theater in Italy. 

I am compelled to think so. 

3. The infinitive as an adjective. 

There is always some suffering to lessen. 
He has no money to spend. 
There is a lesson to team. 
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4. The infinitive may be used as an adverb. ' 

(1) To modify verbs. 

We went to hear the orchestra. 

(2) To modify adjectives. 

I am unwilling to give anything. 

He is ready to go. 

This tomato is too green to serve. 



76. PERSON AND NUMBER OP VERBS 

Verbs xmdergo changes when there is a change in the person 
and niunber of the subject, as is shown in the following verb 
forms : 

Present Tense 

BINGULAB PLURAL 

1. I am 1. We are 

2. You are (thou art) 2. You are 

3. He is 3. They are 

1. I move 1. We move 

2. You move (thou movest) 2. You move 

3. He moves 3. They move 

The form of the verb depends upon the person and number of 
its subject. Is must be used with the subject he, and since he 
is in the third person, singular number, the verb is is also said to 
be in the third person, singular number, to agree with its subject. 

When the subject of a verb is singular, we say that the verb 
is singular in number. When the subject is plural, we say that 
the verb is plural in niunber. The agreement of a verb with its 
subject to show one or more than one is called the number of the 
verb. 
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A verb must agree with its subject in number. 

The change in the form of a verb to show its agreement wiOi 
its subject in person is called the person of the verb. 

In the past tense of the two vecbs — to be and to move — 
the following changes occur : 

Past Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I was 1. We were 

— (thou wast) 

2. You were — (thou wert) 2. You were 

3. He was 3. They were 

1. I moved 1. We moved 

2. You moved (thou movedst) 2. You moved 

3. He moved 3. They moved 

Except for the endings in the thou-f onns> the only change 
in the verb forms to denote agreement vnth the subject in 
person and niunber is the addition of s (es) in the third 
person singular of the present tense. 

Write the third person singular of each of the following verbs in 
both the present and the past tense, using she as the subject. 

shine, shatter, live, ride, have, lead, accept, succeed, obey, 
walk, hurt, count, see, shake, think. 

State the person and niunber of the following verbs : 

Who sings? The sky lowers. We play. They dance. You 
sleep. He sees. It costs. You promised. I drew. Will they 
come? Who knows? She teaches. I repeat. 

76. CONJUGATION OF THE ACTIVE VOICE 

We have studied and learned various forms of the verb. 
Now we shall arrange in order the various forms used in the 
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active voice for the different moodS; tenses, persons, and 
numbers. Such an arrangement of the parts of a verb we 
call conjugation. 



Conjugation op the Verb Move in the Active Voice 



PRESENT TENSE 



move 



Prindpdl Paris 



PAST TENSE 



moved 



PAST participle 



moved 



Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR 

1. I move 

2. You move (thou movest) 
3- He moves ^ 

Past Tense 

1. I moved 

2. You moved (thou movedst) 

3. He moved 

Future Tense 

1. I shall move 

2. You will move (thou wilt move) 

3. He will move 



PLURAL 

1. We move 

2. You move 

3. They move 

1. We moved 

2. You moved 

3. They moved 

1. We shall move 

2. You will move 

3. They will move 



Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have moved 1. We have moved 

2. You have moved (thou hast moved) 2. You have moved 

3. He has moved 3. They have moved 

Past Perfect Tense 

1. We had moved 1. We had moved 

2. You had moved (thou hadst moved) 2. You had moved 

3. He had moved 3. They had moved 
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Future Perfect Tense 

BINGtrLAB PLT7RAL 

1. We shall have moved 1. We shall have moved 

2. You will have moved (thou wilt have 2. You will have moved 

moved) 

3. He will have moved 3. They will have moved 



SUBJUNCTTVB MoOD 

Present Tense 

1. If I move 

2. If you move (if thou move) 

3. If he move 



1. If we move 

2. If you move 

3. If they move 



Past '^ense 

1. If I moved 1. If we moved 

2. If you moved (if thou movedst) 2. If you moved 

3. If he moved 3. If they moved 
(The other tenses of the subjunctive can be supplied easily.) 





IMPERATIVE MO( 

Present Time 


)D 


SINGULAR 

move (thou or 


you) 


PLURAL 

move (you) 


Present 
(to) move 


Tnpinitives 


Perfect 
(ito) have moved 


• 


Participler 




PreseTd 
moving 




Perfect 
having moved 
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Using subject he, write 

1. All tenses, indicative mood, of the verbs hvey heaVy see. 

2. The present and past subjunctive of the same verbs. 

3. The imperative present in both numbers of take, know, say, 
remember, command, make, lay. 

4. The infinitive forms and participles of save, have, salute, 
bring, say, wish, buy. 

77. THE PASSIVE VOICE 

You already know that a transitive verb is in the active 
voice if the subject is the actor : You also know the reverse 
— that a transitive verb is in the passive voice when the 
subject is the receiver of the action. 

Now you should learn how the form of the verb is altered 
when the verb is changed from the active to the passive 
voice. Consider the following sentences : 



The story is told by the man. 
The story was told by the man. 
The story will be told by the man. 
The story has been told by the man. 
The story had been told by the man. 
The story wUl have been told by the man. 



In these examples, you find that the past participle of the 
verb tell is used in each of the six tenses of the indicative 
and that it is imited to some form of the verb be. 

Then, it may be said that the passive voice of any transitive 
verb is made by uniting some form of tJie verb be with the past 
participle of a transitive verb. 

The conjugation of the verb be, which you should learn, 
follows : 
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SINGULAB 

1. I am 

2. You are (thou art) 

3. He is 



Conjugation op Be 

Indicativb Mood 

Present Tense 



PLTTRAIi 

1. We are 

2. You are 

3. They are 



Past Tense 

1. I was 

2. You were (thou wast or wert) 

3. He was 



1. We were 

2. You were 

3. They were 



Future Tense 



1. I shall be 

2. You will be (thou wilt be) 

3. He will be 



1. WeshaUbe 

2. YouwiUbe 

3. TheywiUbe 



Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have been 

2. You have been (thou hast been) 

3. He has been 



1. We have been 

2. You have been 

3. They have been 



Past Perfect Tense 

1. I had been 

2. You had been (thou hadst^been) 

3. He had been 



1. We had been 

2. You had been 

3. They had beer 



Future Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have been 

2. You will have been (thou wilt have been) 

3. He will have been 



1. We shall have been 

2. You will have been 

3. They will have been 
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Subjunctive Mood 




1. 

2. 
3. 


SmOULAB 

Kibe 

If you be (if thou be) 

If he be 


Present Tense 


PLURAL 

1. If we be 

2. If you be 

3. If they be 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Past Tense 
If I were 

If you were (if thou wert) 
If he were 


1. If we were 

2. If you were 

3. If they were 




Present 
(To) be 


XNWUUnYH JYLOOD 
PaRTICIPLFiB 


Perfect 
(To) have been 




Present 
Being 


Past 
Been 


Perfect 
Having been 



Imperative Mood 

Present Tense 
Be (thou or you) • Be (you) 



78. CONJUGATION OF THE PASSIVE VOICE 

Now we shall arrange in order the various forms of the 
verb he with the past participle moved and thus conjugate 
move in the passive voice. 

Indicative Mood 

Present Tense ' 
singular plural 

1. I am moved 1. We are moved 

2. You are moved (thou art moved) 2. You are moved 

3. He is moved 3. They are moved 
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Past Tense 

8INGXJLAB PLURAL 

1. I was moved 1. We were moved 

2. You were moved (thou wast or wert 2. You were moved 

moved) 

3. He was moved 3. They were moved 

Fvtwre Tense 

1. I shall be moved 1. We shall be moved 

2. You will be moved (thou wilt be 2. You will be moved 

moved) 

3. He will be moved 3. They will be moved 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. I have been moved 1. We have been moved 

2. You have been moved (thou hast 2. You have been moved 

been moved) 

3. He has been moved 3. They have been moved 

Past Perfect Tense 

1. I had been moved 1. We had been moved 

2. You had been moved (thou hadst 2. You had been moved 

been moved) 

3. He had been moved 3. They had been moved 

Fvture Perfect Tense 

1. I shall have been moved 1. We shall have been moved 

2. You will have been moved (thou wilt 2. You will have been moved 

have been moved) 

3. He will have been moved 3. He will have been moved 

SuBJUNCTivB Mood 

Present Tense 

1. If I be moved 1. If we be moved 

2. If 3rou be moved (if thou be moved) 2. If you be moved 

3. If he be moved 3. If they be moved 
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Past Tense 

SINQULAB PLURAL 

1. If I were moved 1. If we were moved 

2. If you were moved (if thou wert 2. If you were moved 

moved) 

3. If he were moved 3. If they were moved 



Imperativb Mood 



Be (thou, you) moved 



Be (you) moved 



Infinitives 
(To) be moved (To) have been moved 



Present 
Being moved 



Participles 

Past 
Moved 



Perfect 
Having been moved 



Problems 

In what mood, tense, person, and number are the following 
passive verb phrases? 

He will be heard, they had been seen, you are heard, I shall be 
pleased, we have been brought, they will be chosen, you had been 
found, he was found, you will have been found, they have been 
seen, he is seen, you will be heard, I was heard, they will have 
been heard, I am heard, he had been heard. 



79- POTENTIAL VERBS 

Among the auxiliary verbs which we use are mayy can, 
musty might, could, wovld, and should. May indicates per- 
mission or possibiUty ; can indicates ability. 

These verbs are regarded as forms either of the indicative 
mood or of the subjunctive mood, according to the thought 
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they convey. If they assert a fact or ask a question, they 
are in the indicative mood. If they assert what is doubtful, 
uncertain, or contrary to fact, they are subjimctive. 
Learn the principal parts and the conjugations, as follows : 

PBESENT PAST FAST PARTICIPLE 

may might — ■ 

can could 

will would 

shall should 

In each case the present and past participles of these 
verbs are lacking. 

Conjugation op May 
Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I may 1. We may 

2. You may (thou mayst) 2. You may 

3. He may 3. They may 

Pctst Tense 

1. I might 1. We might 

2. You might (thou mightest or mightst) 2. You might 

3. He might 3. They might 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. I may have 1. We may have 

2. You may have (thou mayst have) 2. You may have 

3. He may have 3. They may have 

Past Perfect Tense 

1. I might have 1. We might have 

2. You might have (thou mightest or mightst 2. You might have 

have) 

3. He might have 3. They might have 
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CoNJUGATOON OP Can 
Present Tense 

SINQULAR PLUBAL 

1. I can 1. We can 

2. You can (thou canst) 2. You can 

3. He can 3. They can 

Past Tense 

1. I could 1. We could 

2. You could (thou couldst) 2. You could 
3* He could 3. They could 

Present Perfect Tense 

1. I can have 1. We can have 

2. You can have (thou canst have) 2. You can have 

3. He can have 3. They can have 

Past Perfect Tense 

1. I could have 1. We could have 

2. You could have (thou couldst have) 2. You could have 

3. He could have 3. They could have 



Problems 

Select the potential verb phrases in the following sentences. 
In what tense is each? 

1. I wish you could have met my friend. 

2. A pupil cannot afford to worry over his work. 

3. We may perhaps suggest some improvements. 

4. The home may have been comfortable years ago. 
6. We must be prepared for all sorts of weather. 

6. You may as well take an umbrella. 

7. I think that the conductor might have stopped the car. 
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80. Pi^ING 

When we classify a word as one of (he parts of^ speech and 
show its relation to other words in the sentence, we parse it. 

We state the important facts about the various parts of 
speech as follows : — 

1. Noun : kind (common or proper), gender, number, and 
case. 

2. Adjective : degree and word it modifies. 

3. Pronoun : kind, gender, number, and case. 

If a relative pronoxm, state its antecedent and explain 
its agreement in gender, person, and number. If it is an 
interrogative pronoxm, tell its number and case. 

4. Verb : regular or irregular, transitive or intransitive, 
and name its voice, mood, tense, person, niunber, and 
subject. 

5. Adverb : Kind and word it modifies. 

6. Preposition : point out words between which it shows 
relation. 

7. Conjimction: kind, coordinate or subordinate, and 
point out words or groups of words it connects. 

8. Interjection : state why word is an interjection. 

This scheme of parsing omits many minor details. But 
simple as it is, a still simpler scheme suffices to show the 
essential relations of the words in a sentence. We may there- 
fore save much time by confining ourselves to such relations. 
For instance, in parsing the various parts of speech it is 
enough to answer the following questions : 

Notin, — In what case is it ? 

Pronotin. — Of what kind and in what case is it? 

Adjective. — What noun or pronoxm does it modify? 
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Verb. — Is it complete in meaning, and if not, what is 
its complement ? What is its subject ? 

Adverb. — What verb, adjective, or other adverb does 
it ijiodify? 

Preposition. — Between what words does it show re- 
lation ? 

Conjunction. — What words or groups of words does 
it connect? 

Interjection. — In parsing an interjection simply name it. 

Problems 
Parse the words and analyze the sentences : 

1. At the moment the soldier raised the flask he saw a thirsty 
child lying by the roadside. 

2. After he had climbed for an* hour he again grew very thirsty. 

3. While he was hanging his flask to his belt again he saw a 
little dog on the rock. 

4. When he came in sight of the valley he saw a river spring- 
ing from a new cleft of the rocks above it. 

5. He went out every day after the weather became settled. 

6. When he reached his home his father could not recognize him. 

7. Down the narrow street sounded the steady tramp of the 
advancing columns. The red light of smoking torches flared 
in the faces of women looking timidly down from upper windows. 
No lights appeared in the houses. There was no shouting. There 
were no spectators in the streets. The soldiers seemed to see 
nothing but the figure of their leader riding silently at the head of 
the regiment. 

8. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS 



Present Tense 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


abide 


abode 


abode 


fan 


was 


been 


arise 


arose 


arisen 


awake 


awoke 


awaked 


bear {prodibce) 


bore 


bom 


bear {carry) 


bore 


borne 


begin 


began 


begun 


behold 


beheld 


beheld 


bend 


bent 


bent 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


befleech 


besought 


besought 


bid (command) 


bade 


bidden 


bid (offer) 


bid 


bid 


bind 


bound 


bound 


bite 


bit 


bit 


bleed 


bled 


bled 


blow 


blew 


blown 


break 


broke 


broken 


bring 


brought 


brought 


bmld 


built 


built 


buy 


bought 


bought 


catch 


caught 


caught 


chide 


chid 


chidden 


choose 


chose 


chosen 


cleave (splU) 


cleft, clove 


cleft, cleaved 


cling 


chmg 


clung 


come 


came 


come 


crow 


crew 


crowed 


dig 


dug 


dug 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


dream 


dreamed (dreamt) 


dreamed (dreamt) 


drink 


drank 


dnmk 


drive 


drove 

• 


driven 
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Present Tense 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


dwell 


dwelt 


dwelt 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


feed 


fed 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fight 


fought 


fought 


find 


found 


fomid 


flee 


fled 


fled 


fling 


flung 


flung 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forget 


forgot 


forgotten 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


froze 


frozen 


get 


got 


got (gotten) 


gii-d 


girded (^rt) 


girded (girt) 


give 


gave 


given 


go 


went 


gone 


grind 


ground 


ground 


grow 


grew 


grown 


hang 


hung (hanged) 


hung (hanged) 


have 


had 


had 


heave 


hove (heaved) 


hove (heaved) 


hew 


hewed 


hewn 


hide 


hid 


hidden 


hit 


hit 


hit 


hold 


held 


held 


hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


keep 


kept 


kept 


kneel 


kneeled (knelt) 


kneeled (knelt) 


knit 


knit 


knit 


know 


knew 


known 


lay 


laid 


laid 


lead 


led 


led 


leave 


left 


left 


lend 


lent 


lent 
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Present Tense 


Past Tense 


Past Parfidple 


lie (recUne) 


lay 


Iftin 


light 


nt (lighted) 


lit (lighted) 


lose 


lost 


lost 


make 


made 


made 


meet 


met 


met 


pay 


paid 


paid 


reeve 


reeved (rove) 


roven (rove) 


rend 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rid 


ride 

• 


rode 


ridden 


ring 


rang 


rung 


rise 


rose 


risen 


run 


rah 


run 


say 


said 


said 


see 


saw 


seen 


seek 


sought 


sought 


seU 


sold 


sold 


set 


set 


set . 


shake 


shook 


shaken 


shine 


shone 


shone 


show 


showed 


shown 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


shrink 


shrank 


shrunk 


shrive 


shrived (shrove) 


shriven 


sing 


sang 


simg 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


sit 


sat 


sat 


slay 


slew 


slain 


slide 


slid 


slid (slidden) i 


sling 


slimg 


slung 


slink 


slunk 


slunk 


slit 


slit 


slit 


smell 


smelled (smelt) 


smelled (smelt) 


smile 


smote 


smitten 


sow 


sowed 


sown (sowed) 
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Present Tense 


Past Tense 


Past Participle 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 
r sped 


speed 


sped 


spend 


spent 


spent 


spin 


spun 


spun 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


stand 


stood 


stood 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


sting 


stung 


stimg 


strew 


strewed 


strewn 


stride 


strode 


stridden 


strike 


struck 


struck 


strive 


strove 


striven 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


sweat 


sweat 


sweat 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


swim 


• swam - 


swum 


swing 


swung 


swung 


take 


took 


taken 


teach 


taught 


taught 


tear 


tore 


torn 


teU 


told 


told ^ 


think 


thought 


thought 


thrive 


throve 


thriven (thrived) 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


wake 


woke (waked) 


woke (waked) 

• 


wear 


wore 


worn 


weave 


wove 


woven 


weep 


wept 


wept 


wet 


wet 


wet 


win 


won 


won 


wind 


woimd 


wound 


wring 


wrung 


wnmg 


write 


wrote 


written 
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ABBREVIATIONS 



What is an abbreviation? Why 
in your notebook and compare lists 
A.B. (B.A.) 

A.C. (B.C.) 

A.D.(Anno Domini) 

A.M. (M. A.) 

AM. (Ante meridiem) 

Anon. (Anonymous) 

B.Sc. 

C 

C.E. 

C.O.D. 

D. (denarius) 

D.C. 

D.C.L. 

D.D. 

D.Sc. 

D.V. (Deo volente) 

e.g, (exempli gratia) 

Etc. (et cetera) 

Fahr. 

lb. (ibid.) 

Id. (idem) 

t.e.(id est) 

Incog, (incognito) 

Inst. 

LL.D. 

M 

M.C. 

M.D. 

M.E. 

Messrs. (Messieurs) 

MM. 

Mons. or M. 



used? Make a list of abbreviations 
in class. 

Bachelor of Arts. 

Before Christ. 

In the year of our Lord. 

Master of Arts. 

Before midday. 

Without name. 

Bachelor of Science. 

A hundred; Centigrade. 

Civil Engineer. 

Collect on delivery 

A penny or pence ; five hundred. 

From the beginning. 

Doctor of Civil Law 

Doctor of Divinity. 

Doctor of Science. 

God willing. 

For example. 

And so forth. 

Fahrenheit. 

In the same place. 

The same 

That is. 

Unknown. 

Instant ; the present month. 

Doctor of Laws. 

One thousand. 

Member of Congress. 

Doctor of Medicine. 

Mining Engineer. 

Gentlemen. 

Gentlemen. 

Monsieur. 
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M.P. 

Ms. 

Mss. 

Mus. D. 

N.B. (notabene) 

Ph.D. 

P.M. (post meridiem) 

Pro. tem. (pro temjwre) 

Prox. (proximo) 

P.S. (post scriptimi) 

Q.E.D. (Quod erat demonstrandmn) 

q.s. (quantmn sufficit) 

Ult. (ultimo) 

V. (vide) 

Viz. 

Vs. (versus) 



Member of Parliament. 

Manuscript. 

Manuscripts. 

Doctor of Music. 

Note well ; take notice. 

Doctor of Philosophy. 

Afternoon. 

For the time. 

Next. 

Postscnpt. 

Which was to be demonstrated. 

Enough. 

Last. 

See. 

To-wit; namely. 

Against ; in opposition. 



INDEX 



Aj correct use of, 245 
Abbreviationst 106, 107, 300 
Above, 108 
Abstract noun, 214 
Accept, 108 

Accusative, 249, 253-255; adjunct, 255; 
adverbial, 255; case, 249, 253-255; 
direct object, 249, 255 * 
Active voice, 284-287 
Address of a letter, 104 
Adjectives, 157-161, 240-245; com- 
parison of, 242-244; defined, 148, 
160; descriptive, 157, 158, 241, 
242; numeral, 242; predicate, 180, 
189; proper, 242; uses of, 241; 
verbal, 279 
Adjunct accusative, 255; defined, 255 
Adverbs, 165-167, 294, 295; correct 
forms, 108; defined, 149, 166; 
parsing, 294 
Adverbial accusative, 255 
Advertisements, 92, 94-95 
Aggravate, 108 
AU right, 108 
Also, 108 
Americanisms, 80 
An, correct use of, 245 
Analysis, 186-210; defined. 186; by 
diagram, 170, 188-193, 196, 197, 
205, 207-210; of adjective phrases, 
170; adverbial phrases, 170; com- 
plex sentence, 207; compound sen- 
tence, 205; dependent clause, 208; 
noun clause, 208; of sentence, 179- 
214; simple sentence, 188-189; 
order of, 186 
And, 108 
Anecdotes, 25, 55 

Antecedent, 155-156; agreement of 
pronouns with, 156; defined, 155; 
any one, 108 
Application, letter of, 104 
Apostrophe, 107, 257, 258; in con- 
tractions, 107 ; pJural genitives, 
257, 258; singular genitives, 257, 
258 ; omitted in possessive pronouns, 
110 



Appositive, 252; defined, 252 

Articles, 245 ; defined, 245 ; use of, 245 

At, 108 

Auxiliary verbs, 291-293 

Awful, 108 

Bad, comparison of, 243 
Be, conjugation of, 267, 288 
Biographical report, 54 
Body of a letter, 104 
Book reviews, 41, 45 
Both, 109 
Business letter, 104 

Campaign, how to conduct, 16 

Can: conjugation of, 293 ; defined, 291 

Capitals: to begin sentences, 113 ; use of, 

106 
Case, 248-260; accusative, 249, 253, 

255; dative, 250, 251, 256-257; 

defined, 249; genitive, 250, 257- 

259; nominative, 249, 251-253; 

of pronouns, 259 
Character, 109 
Civic organisations, 70 
Clauses: conditional, 268; coordinate, 

210; defined, 141; dependent, 208, 

268; independent, 205; noun, 208; 

principal, 202-203 ; subordinate, 201- 

209, 210. 268 
Club meetings, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 26, 41, 97, 

100 
Collective nouns, 215 
Comma, 107 
Common noun, 151, 152 
Comparative degree, 242-244 
Comparison of adjectives, 242-245 
Complete predicate, 128 
Complete subject, 125 
Complete verbs, 260 
Complex sentence, 202 
Complimentary close of a letter, 103- 

105 
Compound-complex sentence, 203, 210; 

diagram of, 210 
Compound predicate, 136, 137, 140 
Compound sentence, 201 
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INDEX 



Ck>znpound sabjeot, 134 

Ck>ndition, clause of, 268 

CoDJusation: defined, 285; of active 
voice, 284 ; passive voice, 289 ; verb 
he, 288; verb move, 289; verb may, 
292 ; verb can, 293 

Conjunctions, 171-173, 295; defined, 
172; subordinate, 268 

Consonant soiinds, 245 

Constance, Olive Hope, London ChU' 
dren in the Air Raid of fy^ne 13, 
1917, 35 / ' V 

Contractions, 107 '-r ^ 

Correct use of: A, 245; \b&oe, 108; 
accept, 108; aograoate, 108; aU 
right, 108; an, 245; any one, 108; 
at, 108; awful* l08; hoih, 109; 
character, 109; couple, 109; crazy, 
109; each, 108; each other, 109; 
either, 108, 109; equally, 109; etc, 
109; every, 108; everybody, 108; 
every one, 108; except, 108; farther, 
further, 109; /ae^, 108; >!re^ 108; 
further, farther, 109; (70, 109; hard, 
108; AanUy, 110; AeoZ^V^, 110; 
healthy, 110; in, tnto, 110; it, her, 
their, 110; itM^ going to, 110; A^ind, 
eor^, 110; kind of, 110; 2eam, 
teach, 110; 2eM, /eioer, 110; like, 
as, 110; 2(m^, 108; lot. 111; 2oud, 
108; 2ow, 108; many. 111; net^Aer, 
108; nobody, 108; one another, 109; 
on/y, 111; over, 108; ^fe^t 111; 
pronouns, 108; reputo^ion, 109; 
slow, 108; somebody, 108; eome one, 
108; ver&e, 108; very, 100; very 
weU, 108 

C&ujde, 109 

Crazy, 109 

Current events, 26 

Daddy-Long-Legs, Jean Webster, 42 
Dates, punctuation of, 108 
Dative case, 250-251, 256-257 
Declarative sentence, defined, 115, 120 
Declension: defined, 259; of personal 

pronouns, 259 
Definite article, 245 
Degrees of comparison, 242-245; of 

adjectives, 242-244 




De Matiiiassant, The Necklace, 28 
Demonstrative pronouns, 223 ; defined. 

223 
Descriptive adjectives, 157, 158, 241. 

24? 
Diagramming, 170, 188-193, 197. 205, 

207-210 
Dickens, quoted, 150 

Each, 108 

Each other, 109 

Editorials, 24, 73, 90 

Either, 108, 109 

English dub, 1 

Envelope, address on, 104 

Equally, 109 

Etc,, 109 

Every, 108 

Everybody, 108 

Every one, 108 

Evil, comparison of, 243 

Except, 108 

Exclamation mark, 118, 120 

Exclamatory sentence, 118, 120 

Explaining: an incident, 64; how 

things work, 59 
Expletives, 196-198; defined, 198; 

diagram of, 197 

Far, comparison of, 243 

Farther, further, 109 

Fast, 108 

Feminine gender, 233 

Figures, at beginning of sentence, 107 

Fmley, W. L., quoted, 157, 174 

First, 108 

Foreign plurals, 240 

Friendly letter, 102 

Further, farther, 109 

Future tense, 272 

Futiure perfect tense, 277 

Games: answering in complete sen- 
tences, 117, 120; beginning and 
ending sentences, 121, 145; build- 
ing sentences, 114, 145; predicate 
verb and subject substantive, 133 

Gender: defined, 233; feminine, 233; 
masculine, 233 ; neuter, 233 

Genitive case; defined, 250; formation 
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